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A Review of the World 


extra session of Congress, one word 

stands out conspicuously. It is the word 

unanimous. It has had a long vacation 
in Washington—that word has. But on April 
fourth it came back into service and it was 
welcomed with shouts and cheers and many 
joyful antics. The dominant party in each 
house—Democrats in the lower and Repub- 
licans in the upper—proceeded for the first 
time in a long while to get together for ac- 
tion. Champ Clark was elected speaker of 
the lower house by the unanimous vote of the 
Democrats, numbering altogether 217. Still 
more notable was the unanimous vote of the 
same party on legislative program for the ses- 
sion. Equally surprizing was the unanimous 
vote of the Republican Senators in their caucus. 
Senator Cullom was elected chairman of the 
caucus by such a vote and the demand of the 
“insurgents” for one-fourth of the committee 
places assigned to the party was granted with- 
out a dissenting voice. The insurgents them- 
selves picked out the men for their share 
of the places. The Republican minority in 
the lower house and the Democratic minority 
in the upper house failed to get together en- 
tirely, tho even they showed a surprizing de- 
gree of harmony; but each party, in the house 
in which it is dominant, sobered by responsi- 
bility and the thought of the coming presiden- 
tial contest, dropped its factional fights for 
the time and displayed a solid array. Sosalso, 
it may be said, did the Socialist party! It 
voted unanimously every time it voted. It is 
probably the only party that will remain 
unanimous to the end of the session. Con- 
sisting of just one man, it cannot well do any- 
thing else unless Mr. Berger develops a case 
of “dissociated personality.” 


T THE reports of the opening of the 


WUHEN the Democratic caucus on April 
fourth took the reins, for the first time 
in sixteen years, in the House of Representa- 
tives, one of the first things it was called on 


to do was to select the men for the various 
committees and to determine on the chairman- 
ship of each committee. Taking the assign- 
ments for the chief standing committees— 
twenty-six in number—we find that all but 
four of the committees have Southern men in 
charge as chairmen. Fitzgerald, of New York, 
has the chairmanship of the important commit- 
tee on appropriations, Sulzer, of New York, 
is chairman of the committee on foreign 
affairs, Sherwood, of Ohio, is chairman of the 
committee on invalid pensions, and Wilson, of 
Pennsylvania, has the committee on labor. Not 
another northern State has a chairmanship. 
Alabama and Virginia have four chairman- 
ships each. Tennessee has three. Louisiana, 
Georgia, Missouri and North Carolina have 
two each. Florida, South Carolina and Ken- 
tucky have one each. Even this does not tell 
the full extent to which the South has now 
come into leadership. 


ts JUST one-half of these standing com- 

mittees—that is to say in thirteen—the 
Southern Democrats form a majority of the 
majority; in but seven do the Northern Demo- 
crats form a majority of the majority. In the 
other six the division is equal between South- 
ern and Northern Democrats. In addition, the 
new speaker of the House hails from Missouri, 
the Democratic leader in the Senate—Martin 
—comes from Virginia, the chairman of the 
House caucus is from Texas, the clerk of the 
lower house is a Kentuckian, the doorkeeper 
is a Virginian, the postmaster is a Georgian. 
The position of sergeant-at-arms was captured 
by a Northern man—Jackson, of Indiana. 
There is no sinister significance in this sudden 
ascendancy of the South in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is due, of course, to the simple 
fact that that is the section that has been send- 
ing Democrats to Congress during successive 
terms, and when committee places are assigned 
seniority of service forms the chief claim to a 
preferred position. If continuous loyalty to a 
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“MR. BRYAN NOW ABSOLUTELY DOMINATES 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES” 

So says Senator Bailey, who is Bryan’s greatest an- 
tagonist in the Democratic Party. The Nebraska orator 
made a strenuous fight to defeat Martin for leader of the 
Senate Democrats and was defeated. But his friends 
are in control of the House. 


party during a long series of defeats consti- 
tutes political virtue, then the South is cer- 
tainly entitled to some unusual reward in these 
days of Democratic rehabilitation. The fact 
that there were 50,000 candidates, according to 
the Philadelphia Record, for the 500 places on 
the “civil list” of the House, as it changed 
hands last month, indicates that the perquisites 
so long in coming have lost none of their seduc- 
tiveness by delay either for the South or the 
North. 
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“THE FATHER OF THE SENATE” 


_ William Pierce Frye, of Maine, 
tieth year in the upper house of Congress. 


his thir- 
His public 
life goes back to the first year of the Civil War. He 
was born in Lewiston, Me., eighty years ago and has 
lived there and in Washington ever since. 


is serving 


EEDLESS to say, this Congress gives joy, 

as it assembles, to the hearts of the 
“progressives” in each party and excites appre- 
hension in the hearts of the “stand-patters,” 
conservatives and reactionaries. It is, for one 
thing, the first session of Congress in which an 
avowed Socialist has taken a seat. Then the 
American Federation of Labor is pointing with 
pride to fifteen active members of its organiza- 
tion now seated in the House. When the 
Federation went into politics in 1906, it se- 
cured the election of six Congressmen belong- 
ing to trade-unions. In 1908 they were all re- 
elected and four more were added to their 
number. This year the ten have become fifteen, 
three of whom are Republicans, one a Socialist 
and eleven Democrats. To add to the terror 
of the present situation, for the reactionaries, 
Mr. Bryan reappears on the scene as very 
much of a leader still. Here is the way his en- 
trance upon the floor at the first session is de- 
scribed in the special correspondence of The 
Times (New York): “The doors had hardly 
swung shut behind Mr. Bryan before scores of 
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“THE FATHER OF THE HOUSE” 


General Henry Harrison Bingham, of Pennsylvania, 
has been in continuous service in the lower house of 
Congress for thirty-two years. He has been a resident 
of Philadelphia all his life, having been born there in 
1841. 





members saw him and a shout went up that 
made forty-five glass coats of arms in the ceil- 
ing quiver. Everybody rose to his feet, and 
the scene began to look like some of those that 
the peerless and his Democratic brethren have 
gone through in numerous national conven- 
tions. For the next twenty minutes members 
crowded around him and shook hands with 
him, while he greeted one after another in 
rapid succession.” 


“— HE pregnant fact that stands out as big 

as a thunder-cloud in June,” says the 
New York Press (Rep.), “is that Bryan will 
be recognized in the special session of Congress 
as the national leader of the Democracy, and 
his views will prevail.” This sort of statement 
is becoming more and more frequent, but it 
seems to come generally from Republican 
rather than Democratic sources. Bryan and 
Foss, says the Hartford Times, is to be the 
next Democratic ticket. The New York Even- 
ing Post (Ind.) does not go that far, but it 
also infers, with deep disgust, that Mr. Bryan 
is to be “the political mentor, guide and light 
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THAT WISTFUL LOOK 


Governor Harmon, of Ohio, was in Washington (on 
law business) when the extra session of Congress opened. 
He and Mr. Bryan visited the House at the same time 
and held rival receptions less than ten feet from each 
other, first cordially greeting each other and_ shaking 
— just as Jeffries and Johnson did before the great 
ght. 


bearer for the majority members of the new 
Congress.” The Boston Transcript’s Washing- 
ton correspondent says that it is understood in 
Washington that, despite all he may say, Mr. 
Bryan is again a candidate for the presidential 
nomination. The Washington correspondent 
of the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.) takes a similar 
view. “It is clear,” he says, “that whatever 
the Democratic house may do in the way of 
popular legislation, Mr. Bryan will assume the 
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HE VOTED WITH ALDRICH TWELVE TIMES 


The choice of a new leader for the Senate Democrats 
developed a bitter fight between Bailey and _ Bryan. 
Thomas S. Martin, of Virginia, who was finally chosen, 
is not a favorite of either, being too progressive for 
Bailey (who, however, voted for him), and too con- 
servative for Bryan. He is a “protection” Democrat. 
position of having largely helped it along.” 
The Washington Star, however, takes a dif- 
ferent view. “Bryan,” it says, goes back to 
Nebraska as much a negligible quantity na- 
tionally as he is locally.” 


Dey? 


WHAT, AGAIN? 
—Davenport in New York Globe 
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CHAIRMAN OF 


Robert Lee Henry hails from Texas, and the com- 
mittee of which he is head has been known as the steer- 
ing committee. It is not as important as it was in the 
late Congress, but the chairman is still one of the leaders 
of the House. Henry is serving his seventh term in 
Congress, and this is the first time he has ever seen a 
Democratic majority there. 


THE RULES COMMITTEE. 


HE immediate result of Mr. Bryan’s visit to 
Washington seems to have been to in- 
tensify the antagonism existing between the 
“progressive” and “conservative” Democratic 
Senators. The former supported Shively, of In- 
diana, for leader, and the latter supported Mar- 
tin, of Virginia. Martin won by a small mar- 
gin. As Shively was actively supported by 
Bryan and Martin was supported by Bailey, the 
contest assumed the appearance of a personal 
conflict and the result is proclaimed as a vic- 
tory for Bailey. As a matter of fact, Senator 
Martin is said to be personally hostile to Bai- 
ley and to have been selected in the first place 
with a view to side-tracking the latter’s aspi- 
rations for leadership. “The impression pre- 
vails,” says John Temple Graves, writing to 
the New York American concerning this 
Bryan-Bailey struggle for supremacy, “that 
the magnificent effort of this united Demo- 
cratic House is about to be spoiled by a 
wrangling and divided Democracy in the Sen- 
ate.” “Never in his life,” says James Creel- 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS 


Albert Sidney Burleson is his name, and he also hails 
from Texas. He was chosen chairman of the Democratic 
caucus in the House by unanimous vote, and the caucus 
has been surprizingly harmonious ever since, confounding 
all the predictions of opponents. 


man, writing from Washington, “has Mr. 
Bryan aroused himself to a greater effort 
than in his attempt to establish complete lead- 
ership by defeating Senator Bailey’s candi- 
date.” And never in his life did Senator 
Bailey talk more bitterly about any one than 
he talked about Mr. Bryan afterward. The 
storm-center of the Democratic Party has 
been quickly developed. It lies in the Senate 
of the United States. 


HIS rather personal broil in the Senate, 
fateful as it may prove to be in the 
future, did not, however, destroy the general 
effect of Democratic harmony in the House. 
The impression created there has been dis- 
tinctly favorable; especially so among the pro- 
gressive papers, but markedly so also in those 
that are more conservative. Thus the Spring- 
field Republican remarks: “To say that the 
House Democrats have thus far delighted the 
rank and file of their party throughout the 
country and surprized their Republican oppo- 
nents is a mild statement of the situation as it 
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HOPES TO GIVE HIS NAME TO 
BILL 


Schedule K looks beseechingly toward him, and the 
cotton schedule calls for mercy, and steel rails and steel 
billets are pleading for their lives. For he is chairman 
of the ways and means committee and he is pledged to 
revise the tariff downward or die in the attempt. Name: 
Oscar W. Underwood, of course. 


A NEW TARIFF 


appears to-day. 
something like 


it really seems that at last 
Democratic unity has_ been 





THE UNTERRIFIED DEMOCRACY 
—New York Press 
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APPRO- 


THE COMMITTEE ON 
PRIATIONS 


John J. Fitzgerald, of New York, is counted a Tam- 
many man, and is said to be the best parliamentarian 
among the House Democrats. Out of twenty-six standing 
committees, only four, under the present régime, have 
chairmen from northern States. His committee is the 
most important of the four. The real leadership lies 
between him and Champ Clark and Underwood. 


CHAIRMAN OF 


achieved on a working basis.” The New York 
Evening Post, another independent paper, says: 
“The harmony and definiteness of purpose 
that were manifested give promise of a record 
for the Democratic party in the extra session 
which will greatly strengthen the party before 
the country and have a most important in- 
fluence on the presidential campaign of 1912.” 
The belligerent Hartford Times, also inde- 
pendent, says that “the good sense and the 
entire harmony which have attended the pre- 
liminary organization of the new House seem 
to have a shocking effect upon the other 
party.” The New York Press, radical Repub- 
lican, views with distrust the fact that Fitz- 
gerald was placed at the head of the important 
committee on appropriations and the further 
fact that Speaker Clark neglected to include 
the parcels post in his list of issues that the 
Democratic party is pledged to take up. But 
the very insurgent Collier's Weekly gives its 
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stamp of approval to the initial work of the 
new Congress. It says: 


“No one can have watched the preliminary 
work of the Democrats in Washington, or ob- 
served the spirit in which they are approaching 
their responsibility, without coming to the con- 
viction that they are sure to secure the confidence 
of the country soon and keep it long. The temp- 
tation to be sensational, to celebrate their victory 
with bonfires, to take radical steps—a spirit that 
was natural enough immediately after the elec- 
tion last November—has been succeeded by a 
mood of sober responsibility. The men who have 
been pushed to the front as leaders are, almost 
without exception, the ones who are most prudent 
and wise. Not in a generation has the business 
of making laws been approached with such regard 
for the fundamental principles of the science of 
government.” 


6 ee political bill of fare selected by the 
Democratic caucus in the House has on 
it eight courses. All committees are “direct- 
ed” not to report any matters at this session 
that do not refer to one of these eight courses. 
The soup course, so to speak, consists of elec- 
tion of U. S. Senators by direct vote. The 
fish course is publicity of campaign contribu- 
tions before as well as after elections. The 
entrée is the reciprocity agreement and other 
tariff legislation. The sorbet is the reappor- 
tionment of congressional districts. The meat 
course is investigation of the executive depart- 
ments, with special reference presumably to 
the mobilization of troops on the Mexican 
border. The salad is admission to statehood 
of Arizona and New Mexico. The dessert 
consists of deficiency bills. The demi-tasse 
is legislation relating to the District of Colum- 
bia. Those who fail to find what they want 
in this legislative diet must wait for another 
meal in December, for nothing else will be 
served by the cooks at this session. The 
caucus was unanimous on this and the Repub- 
licans are seemingly satisfied, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of some of the insurgents, who 
had their mouths set for an oyster course in 
the form of a permanent tariff commission. 
But even the President does not ask that of 
the extra session. His message, on the open- 
ing of Congress, called attention to but one 
thing—the reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
But there is a strong disposition on the part 
of Democratic leaders to revise several tariff 
schedules at once. Ollie James, of Kentucky, 
says: “We'll revise the tariff from Halifax to 
Hanover and from Scamander to the sea,”— 
an alluring diction that should be set to music. 





















CANADIAN RECIPROCITY AND THE FARMERS 463 


HE ticklish point in regard to reciprocity 
continues to be the attitude of the 
farmers in the United States. There is 
no sign of diminished hostility on the 

part of the National Grange as a result of the 
efforts of Secretary Wilson and President Taft 
and others to conciliate the farming element. 
The Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript does indeed report that the attempt 
“of a few men” to array the farmers against 
the measure “seemingly has failed or at least 
has fallen far short of the end hoped for.” 
This statement is made on the strength of in- 
terviews with Senators and Representatives 
from the agricultural districts, who, it is said, 
report that the farmers of the West “are, as a 
rule, favorable” to the reciprocity treaty. Mr. 
Taft, in his message to the new Congress, 
seems to take the same view, laying stress on 
the alleged approval of public sentiment in 
general throughout the country. If it be true 
that the popularity of the measure extends to 
the farmers, the fact is not indicated in the 
farm journals. Almost without exception they 
are lifting up their voices in indignant protest. 


i’ IS possible, The Farmer, St. Paul, admits, 

that closer trade relations with Canada will, 
in the long run, be helpful in upbuilding both 
countries ; but even if that is true it can see no 
good reason why the American farmer should 
always be asked to pay the bill in creating na- 
tional prosperity. The high tariff wall on the 
Atlantic coast, asserts this journal, has hin- 
dered the extension of our export market for 
farm products and the farmer has been asked 
to submit in behalf of the general good. “In 
other words, the American farmer has for 
years been paying the bill for our so-called 
industrial prosperity. When he has objected, 
he has been told that his products, too, have 
been protected, but now when he has begun to 
reap the benefit from such protection, he is 
told that he must be broad-minded enough to 
consent to a reciprocity arrangement with 
Canada, which is the only country that is in 
a position to compete with our farmers in sup- 
plying agricultural products to American 
cities.’ The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, also in- 
sists that agriculture is now and always will 
be the basic industry of the country. For the 
past few years this industry has been receiving 
more nearly its share of prosperity and the 
American farm has lately begun to prove at- 
tractive as a business proposition to progress- 
ive men and women. Whatever will be a 
backset to this prosperity “will be bitterly re- 














THE DRESS REHEARSAL 


The day before Congress opened, Champ Clark, the new 
speaker, took his place at the speaker’s desk and, with 
the star-spangled banner behind him and a seraphic look 
on his ministerial countenance, was photographed as above. 
Clark’s presidential boom is growing. Bryan and Hearst 
are both supporters of it, and the friends of Harmon and 
Wilson are growing anxious. 


sented,” and it urges its readers to write at 
once to their Congressmen protesting against 
the reciprocity agreement “in its present un- 
fair and discriminating form.” The National 
Grange Monthly, Westfield, Mass., thinks the 
farmers of the country “are facing the great 
crisis of their life.” The adoption of the agree- 
ment, it holds, will decrease the value of farm 
homes, diminish farm enterprizes in the future 
and stifle the ambitions of the farm people, 
Never, it says, has the Grange put up such a 
fight as it made in the Senate during the last 
two weeks of the recent Congress. The pres- 
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REPUBLICAN FACTIONS ALL UNITED ON HIM 


Shelby M. Cullom, U. S. Senator from Illinois, was 
unanimously elected chairman of the Republican caucus 
in the upper house. It is the first time the “told guard” 
and the insurgent Republicans have pulled together in 
many moons. 


ent Congress, it seems to think, is likely to be 
more favorable to the treaty, but “there is still 
a chance to at least amend it to some degree 
of fairness.” The hope of the Grange lies in 
the Senate. The claim is made by its friends 
that forty Senators have been pledged against 
the treaty in its original form. 


T IS not alone in the West that the farm 
journals assail the treaty. The Rural New 
Yorker, New York City, has been publishing a 
series of editorials in strenuous opposition. 
“The entire scheme,” it asserts, “robs the 
American farmer and gives the manufacturer 
and the middleman the same old opportunity to 
keep out competition and hold up prices. The 
cowardly policy of the high tariff beneficiaries 
at this crisis is almost past belief. They owe 
what they have to the farmers who are now 
being betrayed, yet they stand feebly by and let 
these farmers fight alone. They cannot be so 
blind as not to see what is coming to them 
from this.” The same journal takes up Presi- 
dent Taft’s argument, to the effect that the 
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opening of our markets to the crops of the 
Canadian Northwest will not prove injurious, 
since the opening of new lands in -Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the two Dakotas in the two 
decades from 1890 to I9I0 has not injured 
farm values in the older states, which in the 
same period doubled in value. “Where,” asks 
the Rural New Yorker, “can you find a more 
misleading statement?” It goes on to say: 


“The last census shows that the farm districts 
of such States as Iowa and Missouri actually lost 
in population, through competition with our Pa- 
cific States and Western Canada. The true com- 
parison is the condition of Eastern farming as 
affected by the opening of the Western lands 
shortly after the Civil War. Those of us who 
were forced away from New England farms at 
that time know the terrible injury that was done, 
and know what will follow if the new Canadian 
land is to pour its products in an unrestricted 
stream into our markets. If history repeats it- 
self, as it ever has done, there will be another 
movement of young men away from the older 
land, and another ruinous drop in price.” 


The real question at issue, says Wallace’s 
Farmer, Des Moines, is this: “Do the farmers 
owe the manufacturing interests a living?” 
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MISS CANADA’S RESPONSE 
—Montreal Witness 

















CONTAGIOUS IDEA OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 465 


Upon the theory that they do the whole tariff 
system has been built. The proposition of 
free trade with Canada, to be followed by free 
trade with Mexico and Argentina, is the log- 
ical result of that theory. 


LL these utterances refer to the treaty in 
its original form. That form of the treaty 
is the one accepted by the House caucus of 
Democrats, but provision has been made to 
place on the free list, at the same time, irre- 
spective of any further activa on Canada’s 
part, a list of other articles, such as farm ma- 
chinery, leather goods, meat products, flour, 
barbed wire, shingles, lath, lumber rough or 
dressed, salt, sewing machines and other 
articles purchased by farmers. This provision 
applies not only to imports from Canada, but 
from all other countries. “The Democratic 
House,” says the first document issued by the 
new Democratic publicity bureau inWashing- 
ton, “will not pass the reciprocity bill as be- 
ing in itself a fulfillment of pre-election prom- 
ises to revise the tariff downward, but merely 
as a step in that direction.” Further: 
“Reciprocity under a Republican House meant 
the McCall bill, with the 195 per cent. Payne- 
Aldrich duty on woollen blankets, the 116 per 
cent. Payne-Aldrich tax on woollen underwear, 
and many other similar outrages, remaining in- 
tact. Reciprocity under a Democratic House 
will mean the McCall bill with only its good 
features remaining in force, and with its most 
objectionable features made null and void by the 
passage of separate bills reducing the tax on 
woollens and placing lumber and other neces- 
saries of life on the free list.” 





Will the bird prove to be a parrot or an owl? 
—Morris in Spokane Spokesman-Review 
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“HE KNOWS SOMETHING OF EVERYTHING 
THAT COMES BEFORE THE HOUSE” 


James R. Mann, of Illinois, the new minority leader 
in the House of Representatives, was an insurgent Re- 
publican on the Payne-Aldrich bill, voting against it on 
final passage. He 1s said to be fairly acceptable to both 
wings of the Republican party, and to have “the industry 
of a beaver and the assurance of a blue jay.” 


ITHIN the past few weeks the pas- 
sion for international arbitration 
seems to have become epidemic. 
Ingersoll criticized the Alr ‘ghty 

for not making health contagious instead of 
disease. Well, it begins to look as tho peace, 
which is a form of national health, has sud- 
denly become contagious. On the last day of 
March, Ambassador Bryce, of Great Britain, 
sat down in Washington with Secretary Knox 
and an attorney for the State department, to 
negotiate a general arbitration treaty along the 
lines laid down in President Taft’s recent 
speech, not excepting even those issues involv- 
ing questions of money or territory or national 
honor. On the same day the German Reichs- 
tag adopted two resolutions, one calling on 
the government to make treaties of arbitration 
with other nations modelled on the Anglo-Ger- 
man treaty, the other requesting the chancellor 
to declare his willingness to enter into mutual 
negotiations with other nations on the subject 
of the limitation of armaments just as soon as 
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THE LEADER OF THE FRENCH PACIFISTS 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, now in the United 
States to promote the cause of international peace, has 
long worked in Europe for arbitration. He is a mem- 
ber of The Hague Tribunal as well as of the French 
Senate and is a recognized authority on world politics. 


propositions are made by any one power. At 
almost the same hour the French Chamber of 
Deputies was passing a resolution instructing 
the French government “to make every effort, 
in accord with allied and friendly powers, to 
give effect to the resolution of the Hague Con- 
ference recommending the simultaneous limi- 
tation of armaments.” A few days before, the 
British House of Commons, by a vote of 276 to 
56, adopted a resolution in favor of the estab- 
lishment of an international navy to act as an 
international police force for the maintenance 
of the world’s peace. If this surprizing se- 
quence of events does not cause one to sit up 
and take notice, there are still others to be 
enumerated. For this is a serial story with a 
“to be continued” at the end of each chapter. 


FEW days after the events narrated in 

our last chapter—to keep up that serial 
idea—Emperor Mutsuhito, of Japan, with his 
premier, Katsura, and his foreign minister, 
Komura, sat down in the imperial palace in 
Tokio with our ambassador, Mr. O’Brien, for 
the purpose of exchanging ratifications of the 
new treaty approved by our own Senate a few 
days before the recent session of Congress 
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ended. This is an ordinary treaty, not an ar- 
bitration treaty; but from Washington, on the 
same day, came the statement from Congress- 
man Foster, a member of the committee on 
foreign affairs, that arbitration treaties, on 
the sweeping Taft plan, were already being 
discussed not only with Great Britain, but with 
Japan and France as well. The epidemic was 
going with a rush. All these events happened 
within a few days of each other. In the mean- 
time the cables from England were informing 
us that Mr. Taft’s recent statement and the 
response of Sir Edward Grey, foreign min- 
ister, had started a wave of peace propaganda 
that was sweeping along with it not only the 
whole Liberal party, but Balfour and the oppo- 
sition party as well, including the London 
Times and nearly the whole of the imperialistic 
press. For once, at least, the Anglican church 
and practically all the nonconformist churches 
were responding in one and the same key, and 
even the celebration of the tercentenary of the 
English Bible has been made the occasion for 
singing peans in praise of arbitration. “There 
surely could not be,” said Premier Asquith, “a 
more worthy, a more appropriate, a more 
splendid monument of this tercentenary year 
than that it should witness the sealing of a 
solemn agreement between us, which would 
put an end once and for all to the hideous 
possibilities of fratricidal strife’; and our 
ambassador, Whitelaw Reid, responded in 
kind, speaking of the Bible as “the greatest 
single guarantee for the peace and the prog- 
ress of the world.” 


T IS evident that at last the peace propa- 
ganda has fired the imagination of the 
world. It is regarded as quite possible that 
President Taft’s name may become one of the 
immortal names because of twenty-eight words 
uttered by him a few weeks ago, and which 
were recently quoted before the House of 
Commons by Sir Edward Grey, minister of 
foreign affairs, as “pregnant with very far- 
reaching consequences” and “a step in advance 
in arbitration more momentous than anything 
that any practical statesman in his position has 
ventured to take before.” The twenty-eight 
words were: “Personally, I do not see any 
reason why matters of national honor should 
not be referred to courts of arbitration as 
matters of private or national property are.” 
Mr. Taft went on to say: “I know that is going 
farther than most men are willing to go, but I 
do not see why questions of honor should not 
be submitted to tribunals composed of men of 

















honor, who understand questions of national 
honor, to abide by their decision as well as in 
other questions of difference arising between 
nations.” One other statement by President 
Taft was quoted by the British secretary. It is 
to the same effect: “If we can negotiate and 
put through private agreements with some 
other nation to abide by the adjudication of 
international arbitration courts in every issue 
which cannot be settled by negotiations, no 
matter what it involves, whether honor, terri- 
tory, or money, we shall have made a long 
step forward by demonstrating that it is pos- 
sible for two nations at least to establish be- 
tween them the same system which, through 
the process of law, has existed between indi- 
viduals under Government.” These, said Sir 
Edward, “are bold and courageous words” and 
should not go without response. 
OTHING, says the New York Evening 
Post, rarely optimistic, commenting on 
these utterances by Taft and Grey, “seems so 
inevitable and logical as the impossible thing 
of yesterday that has become the fact of to- 
day.” It goes on in this same strain: “The 
tremendous fact that will soon appear on 
the horizon of international politics is that 
two nations of the first rank are about to sub- 
stitute law for war in questions affecting their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 
Has the community of language and race be- 
tween us and England been chiefly responsible 
for this remarkable advance? Well, the 
United States can claim community of blood 
to-day with every civilized white nation; and 
the impulses that have drawn her to England 
may easily be strong enough to lead her into 
like agreements with other Powers, making 
her the center and nucleus of a system of arbi- 
tration arrangements that may yet come to em- 
brace the world.” The whole business of war, 
insists the same journal, can be done away 
with in the lifetime of men now in middle 
life if statesmen will only address themselves 
to it. The Indianapolis News sees the same 
vision. With America and Great Britain at 
the head of this great peace movement, it says, 
“universal peace would be something more 
than a beautiful dream—it would be some- 
thing that men could work for in the faith 
that they were to win it.” 


Bur other journals remind us that there is 

a lion in the path. Ten years ago Secretary 
Hay placed ten general arbitration treaties 
before the Senate of the United States. They 
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THE PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
JAPANESE EMPEROR IN WASHINGTON 
Ever since the outbreak of the Mexican revolt, Baron 
Uchida, the brilliant Japanese Minister in Washington, 
has been energetically denying that his government is 
secretly in alliance with Diaz. It is asserted that he 
has been discussing with Knox a general arbitration treaty 

on the Taft plan. 

were emasculated in that body because of a 
constitutional objection. It was held by Sena- 
tor Spooner and others that the Senate could 
not surrender its constitutional functions to 
pass upon any treaty with a foreign nation 
and that a general arbitration treaty was 
such a surrender. The Senate’s insistence 
upon its right to pass upon each separate 
protocol for the arbitration of controversies 
wrecked the hope of Secretary Hay then. 
What reason is there to hope that Secre- 
tary Knox will meet with any better suc- 
cess now? One answer to this is that Sec- 
retary Knox is himself a great constitu- 
tional lawyer and, having been a Senator, he 
knows full well the Senate’s stand on this 
point. The assumption is that he would not 
go ahead with this new treaty unless he saw a 
way to overcome the constitutional obstacle. 
The surmize is made by the Springfield Re- 
publican that the obstacle is to be overcome 
not by whittling down the scope of the treaty, 
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but by enlarging it so that it shall be without 
any reservations. The New York Tribune takes 
the same view and expresses it as follows: “If 
a certain class of cases were to be excluded 
from arbitration the Senate might properly 
claim the right to judge whether each indi- 
vidual case belonged to the arbitrable or to 
the non-arbitrable class. But if no such ex- 
ception were made and all disputes were de- 
clared arbitrable it would not seem to be nec- 
essary for the Senate thus to act in individual 
cases. Every dispute which then arose would 
be referred to arbitration automatically, as a 
matter of course.” In other words, if the 
treaty leaves anything to official discretion, 
not the President or Secretary of State, but 
the Senate must exercize that discretion; 
if nothing is left to discretion, then the Sen- 
ate is delegating none of its powers and the 
federal Constitution remains inviolate. 


EVERAL other objections have been 
brought forward and answered almost as 
soon as heard. Thus the Boston Globe asks: 
“Why should the United States risk arousing 
the jealousy of any third nation by entering 
into a treaty of arbitration with England 
alone? The reply to that comes, as already 
noted, from Congressman Foster, to the effect 
that treaties with Japan and France are al- 
ready being discussed and are sure to follow if 
the treaty with Great Britain is approved by 
the Senate. Congressman Bartholdt says the 
same thing. Japan is already anxious for such 
a treaty, he asserts; France would certainly 
come in, and Germany would have to join. If 
the treaty with Great Britain goes through, 
says Mr. Bartholdt enthusiastically, “the Presi- 
dent will be invincible as a candidate and im- 
mortal as a benefactor of mankind.” Another 
objection to the proposed treaty is that it will 
be contrary to our national policy, adhered to 
ever since the days of Washington, to avoid 
all “entangling alliances” with other nations. 
The reply to that is that a general arbitration 
treaty is no more an alliance than special arbi- 
tration treaties are. Sir Edward Grey’s speech 
gave some color, as it was first reported, to 
this objection; but the full text of his speech 
and especially his later explanation made it 
fairly clear that such a treaty as he had in 
mind would have nothing in it regarding an 
alliance, tho he hopes that it would create 
such a bond of sympathy between the nations 
signing that it might be followed up later with 
an agreement to join with one another in case 
of war with a third nation that refused arbi- 
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tration. This, however, is evidently a British 
hope, not an American proposal. The Cincin- 
nati Times-Star, which ought to know Taft’s 
mind, says: “It is hard to believe that any 
American has deluded himself into the belief 
that the proposed agreement to arbitrate dif- 
ferences that may arise is anything more than 
just what it purports to be. The proposal 
doesn’t even squint toward alliance. It pro- 
poses a way of avoiding trouble, that’s all. 
Certainly two friends can agree upon means 
of composing differences that may hereafter 
arise—as differences often do arise between 
friends—without any intention of signing ar- 
ticles of copartnership.” 


S° TREMENDOUS was the explosion of 

the arbitration bomb hurled by President 
Taft into the armed camps of Europe that the 
press of the old world, especially its officially 
inspired portion, is still in a state of confusion. 
The excitement was most intense just after 
the British Secretary for Foreign Affairs made 
the statement already referred to which the 
London News describes as dramatic in char- 
acter, likely to be momentous in its effect and 
which profoundly impressed the astonished 
House of Commons. In his reference to Pres- 
ident Taft’s words on arbitration, the British 
statesman said he was willing to enter, with 
the consent of Parliament, into a permanent 
treaty of peace with the United States, to be 
operative in all circumstances. “We should 
be delighted,” were Sir Edward’s words, “to 
have such a proposal. But so momentous an 
arrangement would require the sanction of 
Parliament—which it would receive.” This 
declaration had come at the close of a stirring 
debate on national defence, the able laborite 
Mr. Murray Macdonald having moved that 
the House, “viewing with alarm the enormous 
increase during recent years in the expenditure 
on the army and navy,” is of opinion that it 
ought to be diminished. Against this an 
amendment was carried by the Liberal ma- 
jority favoring “the establishment of inter- 
national arrangements under which the great 
powers would simultaneously restrict warlike 
preparations ” 


GUDDENLY the center of excitement over 

the Taft proposal was transferred to Ber- 
lin. Addressing the Reichstag in terms which 
all foreign dailies find sensational, the Ger- 
man Imperial Chancellor formulated Ger- 
many’s rejection of the ideas of international 
disarmament and universal arbitration. The 




















Socialist deputies had taken advantage of the 
Taft proposals and of the impression made 
by the British Foreign Secretary’s speech to 
bring forward one of their pet suggestions. 
It took the form of a motion that the Chan- 
cellor bring about an international agreement 
for a general limitation of armaments. Dis- 
cussion of that idea, the Chancellor said, is 
continually prosecuted in parliaments and at 
conferences of the friends of peace. “The 
question was also dealt with at the first Hague 
Peace Conference, which, however, was 
obliged in the end to content itself with a wish 
that the governments would permanently study 
the problem.” Germany has acted in con- 
formity with this wish. “But we have found 
no practicable formula. That other govern- 
ments have been more fortunate is not known 
to me, and as far as my knowledge goes 
studies in other quarters have not led to a 
practical result.” 


6 ler Chancellor told the deputies in the 
Reichstag that they had set themselves 
an ideal which involved a practically insol- 
uble problem. His statement was received 
with demonstrations of approval from the 
crowded assemblage. “I will pronounce no 
judgment on the value of the work of the 
friends of peace and disarmament,” proceeded 
the cautious Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, who 
was evidently choosing his words with care. 
“The epoch in which wars were made by cab- 
inets is at an end. The moods from which 
wars can arise among us now lie elsewhere. 
They have their roots in antagonisms which 
are kept up by national sentiments. Every- 
one knows that these sentiments can be very 
easily influenced. Irresponsible agitators in 
the press can be pointed to—frequently are. 
A counterweight to such influences is very 
desirable and I shall be the first to welcome 
it with gratitude if an international effort 
should succeed in creating such a counter- 
weight.” But if he is to adopt practical meas- 
ures, the Chancellor said next, if he is to 
take up disarmament proposals with other 
powers, general pacific asseverations will not 
suffice. These, moreover, Germany has ren- 
dered superfluous by forty years of peace. 


wave puts forward vague, in- 

definite proposals for arbitration and 
disarmament, insisted the Chancellor, can 
very easily become a disturber of the peace 
instead of a tranquilizer. “If the great pow- 
ers wish to conclude an agreement with re- 
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disarmament 


gard to general international 
they must first decide among themselves what 
position the separate nations are to occupy 
in relation to one another. A kind of order 
of precedence must be drawn up in which 
every nation would be numerically entered, 
with the sphere of influence belonging to it. 
Possibly it could be done as it is in inter- 
national syndicates. I should myself refuse 
to draft such a formula.” It might be said 
that such a claim to rank has already been 
realized, remarked the Chancellor on_ this 
point. England is convinced, for instance, 
and has repeatedly declared that, in spite of 
all her desires for a limitation of armaments 
and a settlement of disputes by the process 
of a court of arbitration, her fleet must, un- 
der all circumstances, be equal, or indeed su- 
perior, to all possible combinations in the 
world. This point was received by the Reichs- 
tag with loud cries of approval as a hit at the 
British. 
REAT BRITAIN has a perfect right to 
claim the mastery of the seas and to 
maintain it if she can, observed the German 
Chancellor. “Just because I adopt the atti- 
tude which I do towards the disarmament 
question, I should be the last in any way to 
question this right. But it is quite another 
matter to take such a claim as the basis of 
an agreement to be accepted by other pow- 
ers in peaceful acquiescence.” No country 
could be named that would consent to take the 
rank allotted to it as a naval power by any 
international conference. “And then the 
armies! For instance, if we in Germany 
should be called upon to reduce our forces 
by, say, a hundred thousand men, by how 
much would the armies of France, Russia, 
Austria and Italy have to be reduced?” 
Finally, every effort at general international 
disarmament must always break down on the 
question of control. The Chancellor consid- 
ered any kind of control impossible. “An at- 
tempt at this kind of control would lead to 
nothing but continual mutual distrust.” This 
raised fresh cries of “True!” and a commo- 
tion from the now excited Reichstag deputies. 





HE Chancellor concluded his sensational 
utterance in these terms: 


“The question of arbitration tribunals has re- 
cently also been discussed with particular eager- 
ness, especially in the direction whether it would 
be possible to conclude arbitration treaties with- 
out the so-called honor clause. . . . It is not 
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Presipent Tart: 


for you.” 








WILL THE FOOL KILLER PLEASE GET BUSY? 
—E. W. Kemble in Harper’s Weekly 


“Hello, is that the Coroner? Well, 


say, come up in about 10 minutes. I'll have a nice job 


—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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my office to discuss the chances of an agreement 
of that kind between Great Britain and the 
United States of North America. Every nation 
has to decide for itself whether and under what 
conditions it will conclude arbitration treaties. 
International arbitration treaties embracing the 
whole world and imposed by a world-congress I 
consider just as impossible as general interna- 
tional disarmament. Germany does not adopt an 
attitude of refusal towards arbitration treaties. 
In all our new commercial treaties we have em- 
bodied a provision that all tariff disputes shall 
be subject to the decision of a court of arbitra- 
tion. With two Great Powers we have con- 
cluded general arbitration treaties, of which one 
is still in force. It was due in the first instance to 
the initiative of Germany that the establishment 
of an International Prize Court was decided 
upon at The Hague. But as far as the honor 
clause is concerned, its elimination would not, in 
my conviction, ensure peace, but merely confirm 
that between the two contracting nations. An 
unrestricted arbitration treaty would simply set 
the seal on the state of affairs that already ex- 
isted de facto. If this state of affairs should 
change, if antagonisms which threatened their 
conditions of existence, which, as we say in 
common life, touched the heart, should develop 
between the two nations, I should like to see the 
arbitration treaty that would not burn like touch- 
wood.” 


SEV RPRtZe is the strongest emotion in- 

spired by the speech of Chancellor von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, so far, at any rate, as 
German press comment reflects sentiment. 
The inference had been drawn from the com- 
ments of the Berlin Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung on Sir Edward Grey’s speech rela- 
tive to the Taft proposals that the German 
government had to some extent modified its 
attitude to the question of disarmament. That 
was the idea of the London Telegraph. The 
Chancellor’s speech has effectively dissipated 
the London daily’s notion. The question in 
Germany has become one which divides the 
country more or less along lines of party 
cleavage. The radicals and socialists—that 
is, the democratic elements of Protestant Ger- 
many—are vaguely <onvinced that something 
can and snould ve done to diminish the bur- 
den of armaments, while the conservatives 
and the bulk of the National Liberals keep to 
the maxim that preparation for var is the 
surest means of maintaining peace. This state 
of public opinion in Berlin disgruntles the 
dailies in London. The dissatisfaction at offi- 
cial Berlin’s attitude, reflecting itself in the 
comment of the more radical German dailies, 
ranges from the usual uncompromizing de- 
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nunciations of the Socialist Vorwarts, which 
deems the Chancellor’s speech “a declaration 
of war against the whole disarmament idea,” 
to the philosophical acceptance of the inevi- 
table by the moderate Vossische Zeitung, to 
which the Chancellor's words are “a disap- 
pointment.” 


“Rose German dailies which reflect gen- 

eral public opinion as distinguished from 
inspired official opinion receive the disarma- 
ment idea favorably. The Roman Catholic 
Germania, the evangelical Téagliche Rund- 
schau, the conservative Reichsbote and the 
somewhat militarist and agrarian Kreuz- 
Zeitung, all of which comment cautiously and 
with reserve, are not among the most influ- 
ential with the German public as a whole. 
Nor must it be overlooked that these dailies 
have involved themselves to some extent in 
the controversies which have raged .for so 
many years between journalistic London and 
journalistic Berlin regarding alleged German 
designs against the British mastery of the 
seas. Thus the Tagliche Rundschau insists 
that “it is superfluous to comment in detail 
on Sir Edward Grey’s speech because this ran 
along the usual lines.” If one examines his 
protestations of peaceful intentions, “which 
were so plentifully interspersed with ifs and 
ands and buts,” one gathers the impression, 
the Berlin daily adds, that “the British Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs placed before the 
House of Commons and indirectly before the 
world, words, nothing but words.” 


T= effects of the rivalry between Britain 

and Germany upon the fate of the Taft 
peace proposals receive consideration in the 
influential and somewhat liberal Berlin Tage- 
blatt. The two subjects seem to it to be in- 
volved with one another. Under the heading 
of “We and the English,” the daily referred 
to prints a series of articles of great frank- 
ness admonishing the Germans not to try to 
rival Great Britain in naval power. “The 
less we allow irritation and sensitiveness to 
enter into our political attitude towards Great 
Britain the sooner shall we accustom the Eng- 
lish to the fact of our existence. We shall 
remain commercial rivals and therefore a 
source of discomfiture to them for some time 
to come; but in the long run they will ac- 
quiesce in the fact. It is improbable that an 
inclination to get rid of German competition 
by violence can really exist among the Eng- 
lish to any menacing extent. The risks of 
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President Taft and Sir Edward Grey agree upon it. 





THE MESSAGE 
—Macauley in New York World 
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‘such a course are much greater to the British 
ithan to the German Empire.” The disarma- 
ment proposal should therefore be considered 
‘upon its merits as a world measure and not 
‘as one between two rival powers. Much com- 
ment to the same effect appears in other Ger- 
man dailies. 


ONY extremely sanguine statesmen ever 
expected that anything could come of 
the movement in favor of general disarma- 
ment and arbitration, according to the com- 
ment of Parisian dailies like the clerical 
Gaulois. “If, however, any lurking doubt 
could have existed on this subject it has been 
dispelled by the very frank speech delivered 
by the German Chancellor.” In an editorial 
comment upon the whole topic, the ministerial 
Temps, always in close touch with the French 
Foreign Office, goes so far as to exclaim: 
“What an aberration it is to believe in the 
efficacy of remedies that can not be applied!” 
In Germany, it adds, no one believes in dis- 
armament, in whole or in part, nor does any- 
one there really demand it. “The dream of 
peace has no prestige on the other side of the 
Rhine. At the most we see in the Grey- 
Bethmann-Hollweg dialog mutual politeness, 
a courteous tone.” People are more impressed 
by the projected arbitration treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States. “When 
two countries like these are so sure of the 
solidarity of their interests that they can sign 
such a treaty they are perhaps very near an 
alliance, and with a treaty of alliance nations 
return to the classic ground of armed di- 
plomacy.” In short, as the Temps concludes, 
disarmament or the limitation of armaments 
in a collective form can not be realized. “In 
these days it is not healthy to bellow about 
pacifism, especially in a democracy.” 


OST serious French dailies deem the 
Taft proposal of arbitration and the 
speech of the British Foreign Secretary in 
endorsement of it as a purely academic pro- 
ceeding, in line, as the RépuWique Frangaise 
says, with a pious aspiration. The tone of 
Parisian press comment may be summed up 
as one of characteristic light irony. The 
Siécle fears that many good people will take 
the disarmament talk of the month seriously 
and that, in consequence, there must be much 
disillusion. A writer in the Figaro suggests 
that Mr. Taft is really trying to play upon 
the German Emperor the American trick 
known as “smoking him out” for the purpose 
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of bringing home to the public in the United 
States the necessity of maintaining the navy 
at a full strength, a matter which the Ameri- 
cans do not understand as they should. The 
Journal des Débats confesses itself unable to 
form offhand an opinion upon so farreaching 
a subject and it conjectures that the world at 
large will decline to do so. There have been 
many ardent advocates of arbitration work- 
ing for years along the lines suggested by 
President Taft, yet the world is still groan- 
ing under the weight of armaments and in 
all probability it will continue to do so. 
“Nevertheless, the optimists should not be dis- 
couraged, for in the light of a more pacific 
opinion than has hitherto prevailed the end 
sought may be attained.” It is encouraging 
that no one power has dared to commit it- 
self to hostility to the proposals. The ob- 
jectors are driven to the formulation of ex- 
cuses for refusing to limit their big navies. 
In Austria the tone of press comment is on 
the whole more favorable than it is in France. 
The Neue Freie Presse of Vienna echoes 
what many of its influential contemporaries 
say when it endorses the Taft idea. 


ERE the destinies of the arbitration 
idea, as presented by President Taft— 

“a positive agreement with some great nation 
to abide the adjudication of an international 
arbitration court”—left to the more radical 
British dailies like the London News, there 
could be no doubt of its enthusiastic accept- 
ance by all powers. The influential Eng- 
lish organs, however, do not seem able to 
conquer an impression that the project is 
Utopian. Even the friendly London Stand- 
ard, after a careful study of the flood of Eu- 
ropean press comment evoked by the sugges- 
tion, seems pessimistic. President Taft, it 
fears, is regarded as a visionary. Sir Edward 
Grey is deemed a diplomatic gamester. In 
some European capitals, it admits, as well as 
in the United States, “the possibility of the 
millennium being expedited by international 
agreement” has been hailed with delight. It 
has been well received as an ideal in German 
official circles, which, however, deem it still 
in the realm of the void. “But in spite of all 
this amicable and even amiable appreciation 
it is impossible to ignore the obvious con- 
viction that the peace of the nations will not 
be materially promoted by philosophical dis- 
quisitions and academic appeals to sentiments 
which have yet to be harmonized with the 
practical necessities and aspirations of man- 
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kind in its present state of development.” The 
London organ of conservatism inclines to en- 
dorse the remark of the Paris Temps that “we 
in western Europe have touched the bottom 
of international puerility” in talking about 
arbitration. 


T= speech delivered by Sir Edward Grey 

in welcoming the ideal of President Taft 
seems to the somewhat Jingo London Post to 
have had already an effect quite opposite to 
that attributed to it in the United States. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, it 
notes, was replying in behalf of the govern- 
ment not to Taft rally but to a motion asking 
the House of Commons to declare that the ex- 
penditure on army and navy, amounting to 
hundreds of millions of dollars, ought to be 
reduced. “He met that motion with a direct 
negative and gave reasons why the British 
government could not reduce its expenditure 
while the similar expenditure of other nations 
was increasing.” That reply undoubtedly ex- 
presses, the London Post insists, the general 
judgment of the people of the United King- 
dom. There was passed, indeed, an amend- 
ment in favor of “international arrangements 
under which the great powers would simul- 
taneously restrict their warlike preparations.” 
The language of this amendment is so gen- 
eral, ovr contemporary says, as to be am- 
biguous. “It might mean an agreement to re- 
strict armaments, such as has been advocated 
and even attempted. In that sense it appears 
to cover an impracticable and even dangerous 
policy.” Sir Edward Grey, however, did ex- 
press a strong sympathy with President Taft’s 
idea and the hope that, if proposals of the 
kind described were to be made to the British 
government, the “spirit of the British nation 
would rise to meet them” so that an agree- 
meit of the kind suggested might be endorsed 
by the parliaments of both nations. 


of noe Any and Utopian as may be the 
substitution of arbitration tribunals for 
the method of war in settling international 
differences, the London Times, always favor- 
able to a great British navy, concedes the 
timeliness of the Taft proposal: 


“It may be well, nevertheless, that an ideal of 
the kind should be held up to mankind by prac- 
tical statesmen who occupy such responsible posi- 
tions as the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Sir 
Edward Grey realizes that no progress towards 
the attainment in practice of this ideal is pos- 
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sible unless it be backed by a resistless force of 
public opinion. But is the development of such 
a force altogether incredible? The Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs thinks that it is not, and, when 
we look back to the growth of that opinion 
everywhere amongst the peoples in favor of ar- 
bitration within but a very few years, it might 
be rash to say that he is wrong. He relies in 
part upon the ever-increasing burden of arma- 
ments upon the masses of mankind to stimulate 
their desire for some other method than war of 
settling all controversies between nations. He 
foresees, unless such a method be found, an in- 
crease of taxation in many lands which will at 
last ‘make hunger,’ and which, when it makes 
hunger, he predicts will also make revolt. That, 
he affirms, is the direction in which the great 
countries of the world are tending and in which 
they must continue to tend ‘until nations do what 
individuals have done—come to regard an appeal 
to the law as the natural course instead of an 
appeal to force.’ The pressure of taxation may 
be a factor in curbing the bellicose instincts and 
traditions of mankind, but we doubt whether it 
will prove to be the chief factor should indeed 
that end be achieved. There are other and less 
material forces at work, as Sir Edward Grey 
would be the first to acknowledge, which may be 
perhaps more potent. The love of peace and the 
horror of avoidable bloodshed have apparently 
possessed the minds of civilized nations within 
the last generation more powerfully than at any 
time in the past.” 
* 
* * 


N THREE of our largest cities there has 
been, in the last few weeks, an opening 
of moral cesspools that makes the or- 
dinary work of the magazine muck-raker 

seem tame by comparison. In New York City 
the man to perform the disagreeable job of 
taking off the lid was Police Magistrate Cor- 
rigan. In Pittsburg, the president of the Vot- 
ers’ League, A. Leo Weil, did the work, and 
in Chicago a Vice Commission appointed by 
the mayor undertook the duty. The revela- 
tions are local in their character, and the dis- 
cussion that has ensued has been chiefly of a 
local sort: but in the midst of it comes Mr. 
S. S. McClure, the magazine publisher, who 
has been for years collecting facts concerning 
the lawlessness of the American people, and 
the local revelations assume a national signif- 
icance in the light of his sweeping indictment. 
“There are ten times as many murders,” so 
runs one of his statements made in an ad- 
dress in New York City, “in the United States 
per million inhabitants as in any other coun- 
try.” He added: “The number of murders 
in this country in thirteen years makes as 
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“I HAVE HAD MY SAY” 

With these words Magistrate Joseph E. Corrigan, of 
New York, concluded his stirring speech before the City 
Club telling of ‘‘the wave of crime” in the metropolis 
and charging Mayor Gaynor with personal responsi- 
bility for the alleged demoralization of the police force. 





great a death list as that of those of the 
Union army, who died on the Southern battle- 
fields in the civil war. Last year saw twenty- 
nine murders in Detroit and two in Toronto. 
Our civilization has not broken down all at 
once under this advancing lawlessness. It 
has taken time. In 1881 there were twenty- 
four murders for every million of population. 
In the next fifteen years the murder rate grew 
six times faster than the population, till to-day 
we read with indifference newspaper headlines 
in any paper such as, if they appeared in any 
European paper, would cause a downfall of 
the form of government.” 


HE statement first made by Magistrate 
Joseph E. Corrigan, through the daily 
papers, to the effect that New York City is 
again as “wide open” as in the days of Devery, 
and that the police have become cowed or in- 
different to crime, started a bitter controversy. 
Mayor Gaynor dubbed the statements “sedi- 
tious” and threatened to take measures to 
force the magistrate to resign for having 
made an utterance “intended to make the police 
force insubordinate or indifferent to their 
duty.” Thirteen other police magistrates— 
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there are seventeen in all—united in a signed 
statement dissenting “emphatically” from Cor- 
rigan’s charges, disapproving his course in 
“undertaking to criticize or exercize a cen- 
sorship over the executive branches of the 
city government,’ and agreeing with the 
mayor’s statement of the effect of such a 
deliverance upon the police force. But from 
one other police magistrate, from the super- 
intendent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime, from the secretary of the Church Tem- 
perance Society, from the superintendent of 
the Joint Application Bureau, from the sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Municipal League and 
from many citizens and most of the news- 
papers came statements in large numbers in 
support of Corrigan’s charges. In a speech 
before the City Club, Corrigan elaborated his 
charges and gave specific information that had 
come into his possession. 


667 HAVE in my possession at this mo- 

ment,” said Magistrate Corrigan, “a list 
of 312 criminals, all of them out-of-towners, 
who have come to New York since the open- 
ing of the year.” These names, he said, were 
given to him by one police officer and one 
store detective. “I could give you,” he con- 
tinued, “the names of a lot of confidence men 
you can see around Broadway and Forty-sec- 
ond Street any afternoon, or fifty-four badger 
women plying their trade, or forty-six bur- 
glars, and all of those I got in two or three 
minutes from a policeman.” Not content with 
figures, the magistrate named a few of these 
shady characters and told of the haunts which 
they frequent. The very names are pic- 
turesque: Fog O’Day, Knock-out-Sheehan, 
Yeddo November, Kid Twist, Denny Slyfox. 
He told where Monk Eastman, just out of the 
penitentiary, had started an opium joint; 
where Jerry Layton was running four stuss 
games without even paying for police protec- 
tion; where Canfield’s old resort had been re- 
opened, and where, in “a certain down-town 
district,” were 800 unlicensed places in which 
liquor was being sold. He told of “the car- 
barn gang” and their dead-line for policemen, 
and of the “riot of vice” found in Coney 
Island last summer by the then acting mayor, 
Mr. Mitchell, and of “the most wonderful pro- 
cession that has ever occurred in the history 
of a civilized community,” caused by Mit- 
chell’s active efforts: 


“Mitchel gave the word to close, and then all 
the human rats that infested the place got to- 
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gether; they got a brass band and marched down 
Surf Avenue, headed by the brass band, and, 500 
strong, dancing and singing between two lines of 
cops, the painted women in tights, the thugs 
and pickpockets and panders and moral degener- 
ates, all of them walked down there between two 
police lines, jibing and jeering, and took the train 
for New York. That is what Mitchel did, and 
did that in two weeks’ time.” 


O’Brien, the inspector for the Coney Island 
district, was put on trial for the condition 
he had permitted to exist. The evidence was 
all received. The law in the case was simple. 
But decision was reserved by the commis- 
sioner, and, asserted Corrigan, it always will 
be reserved, because O’Brien knows too 
much. “I challenge the commissioner,” said 
Corrigan, “to decide the case of Inspector 
O’Brien, and I say to you that until he does 
that, his department rests under the deep sus- 
picion of the public.” 


BY the real responsibility, said Magistrate 

Corrigan, does not rest on the police com- 
missioner, who is an honest man, but who is 
not given a free hand. It rests on the mayor, on 
his habit of mind toward the police and to- 
ward the crooks, and on his ideas of personal 
liberty, which, carried to their logical conclu- 
sion, would, it seems to the magistrate, “re- 
sult in almost unlimited license, if not anarchy 
itself.” As a result, the police are cowed and 
the crooks are encouraged. In consequence, 
arrests for felonies fell off from 24,000 in 
1909 to 20,000 in 1910; for misdemeanors, 
from 192,000 in 1909 to 137,000 in I9I0; con- 
victions for both kinds of offenses, from 129,- 
000 to 94,000. These figures do not include 
the arrests and convictions of juvenile delin- 
quents, most of them, of course, for petty 
offenses. Arrests for disorderly conduct de- 
creased in six months 41 per cent., for keeping 
gambling houses, 67 per cent.; for homicide, 
42 per cent.; for violations of the excise law, 
86 per cent. A grand jury promptly took up 
these charges, and the impeachment of Mayor 
Gaynor is one of the things foreshadowed by 
the magistrate as a possible outcome! Tho 
none of the New York City papers—except 
the Hearst papers—questions the mayor’s per- 
sonal honesty, even those friendly to him in 
the past, such as The Times and The Even- 
ing Post, think that he is blind to the actual 
condition of things and has gone so far in 
his disciplining of the police as to “paralyze 
the force” and bring about “an intolerable 
state of affairs.” 


“A CITY DEFILED” 
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Tue Farmer: “They ain’t no sich animals!” 
—Carter in New York American 


EFORE a committee of the legislature at 
Harrisburg, Pa., appeared last month A. 

Leo Weil, president of the Voters’ League of 
Pittsburg, urging that that city be “Lexowed” 
at once, and insisting on radical changes in 
its charter. He declared himself ready to 
prove, before any official body, that the city 
government is corrupt, and he reasserted 
charges made by him two weeks before to the 
effect that “the city had been opened wide to 
the prostitute, the gambler, the speak-easy and 
criminal classes generally.” “Repugnant tho 
the duty be,” proceeded Mr. Weil, “I am pre- 
pared to unveil the whole loathsome, disgust- 
ing picture of a city defiled.” What some of 
the details of that picture will be may be 
known from the charges made public by the 
Voters’ League in February against one de- 
partment of the city government of Pittsburg. 
The central board of education is composed 
of one representative elected from each ward. 
“The majority,” so runs the League’s written 
statement, “are gamblers, bartenders, saloon- 
keepers, political employees placed on the 
board to control votes, and mill-workers and 
laborers with inadequate education to govern 
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the instruction of children.” Of the 322 
school directors, fourteen are bartenders and 
saloon-keepers, thirty-six are laborers, includ- 
ing the lowest type of unskilled mill-workers, 
drivers, watchmen and waiters. A majority 
of the entire number, it is declared, are dis- 
honest or incompetent. Supporting its charges 
with signed confessions of grafting made by 
school directors and by similar confessions of 
wholesale bribery made by contractors and 
agents, the League demands that the whole 
system by which school directors are now 
elected be ripped out of the city charter, or 
criminal prosecutions will be begun. 


CCORDING to the Voters’ League—the 
body that secured the jailing two years 
ago of 100 of Pittsburg’s councilmen—graft in 
school contracts has been common among the 
school directors. On one contract of $200,000, 
one-third of the amount was paid in graft to 
members of the school board. Details are 
given of one case where four directors were 
to receive $1,500 each for a building contract. 
In a darkened office, four envelopes, each con- 
taining that sum, were left in a hat by the con- 
tractor. Each of the four directors entered, 
one after another, to get his envelope. One 
took two and the fourth found none. He made 
a row with the contractor, who charged one of 
the directors with being a thief and, after knock- 
ing him down, recovered the fourth envelope. 
School picnics have become a popular institu- 
tion in the lower wards, paid for without war- 
rant of law out of the school funds. These 
picnics have become in some cases “drunken 
orgies for the directors and their dissolute 
and disreputable friends.” The children have 
been thrown in direct association with the low- 
est characters from the tenderloin. In one 
case, a school-board with a small school had 
guests of this kind outnumbering two to one 
the entire membership of the school. Direc- 
tors in some cases have even robbed the chil- 
dren of their picnic tickets and then sold 
them or given them to their friends. No form 
of graft seems to have been too petty for 
some of the directors to engage in. And 
these details told by the Voters’ League are 
supported by the district attorney’s statement 
to the effect that he believes them to be true. 


FReRoM Chicago come gruesome figures to 

add to this series of pictures represent- 
ing the age-old struggle of civilization with 
vice and crime, continued after centuries of 
education and religious teaching. According 
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to the newspapers, the “wave of crime” in that 
city surpasses the one described by Magistrate 
Corrigan in New York. In the month of 
March, thirteen men were killed outright and 
nineteen others desperately wounded in crim- 
inal assaults. Between January 15, of this 
year, and April 6 eighteen murders were com- 
mitted in which the murderers escaped. Last 
year thirty-six murders were attributed by the 
police to the Black Hand, and, in most cases, 
had to be let go at that. In the retail shop- 
ping districts merchants have doubled their 
night guards because of the frequency of 
burglaries. Men are shot down “almost daily,” 
stores are looted in broad daylight. So far 
we have drawn from mere newspaper ac- 
counts; but according to an official statement 
made public last month by the mayor’s Vice 
Commission, the annual loss in lives in Chi- 
cago from prostitution alone is 5,000. The 
annual profit of those engaged in that pursuit 
is given as $15,000,000. The commission 
makes many suggestions for allaying this evil, 
but insists not on segregation as a proper 
policy, but on “constant and persistent repres- 
sion” with “absolute annihilation as the ulti- 
mate ideal.” The commission recommends the 
appointment of a permanent commission to 
fight the evil, the establishment of a “morals 
court” to consider cases of this kind, a trade 
school and hospital for wayward women, and 
a special agency for the supervision of the 
children of unmarried mothers. Another sug- 
gestion is the appointment of women police 
officers to deal with women of this kind and 
to protect strangers. How these suggestions 
may be received by Carter Harrison, the 
newly elected mayor of Chicago, who is gen- 
erally considered especially favorable to let- 
ting Chicago run “wide open,” remains to be 
seen. 


6 Nae whole question of city government in 

the United States is brought forcibly to 
the front by this array of lugubrious facts 
and figures. “We are running our public af- 
fairs,” said Mr. McClure, in the speech al- 
ready referred to, “under a form of govern- 
ment that would ruin any corporation that 
tried to use it.” We have been so afraid 
that our officials would abuse their power that 
we have made them powerless to run the gov- 
ernment efficiently. “Remember this,” Mr. 
McClure continued, “you are bound to have 
a central ruling force. You can take your 
choice of having that force legal by putting it 
in the seat of government or you can have it 
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extra legal, as we have it now with Tammany 
Hall. A government that wants efficient serv- 
ants must guarantee them permanency of job, 
power and income. Tammany Hall does that 
and is a better organization than our city gov- 
ernment.” The forin of government which Mr. 
McClure evidently favors is what is called the 
commission form, which started in Galveston, 
after the great inundation, was soon applied, 
together with the initiative, the referendum 
and the recall, to Des Moines, and has since 
extended to ninety-six cities in twenty-three 
different States, most of them in the West and 
South. In Massachusetts, however, five cities 
have the commission form of government, not 
counting Boston, with its hybrid system. Since 
last May twenty-six cities have adopted the 
new form, and last month Governor Wood- 
row Wilson, of New Jersey, who has made 
a specialty of the study of political history, 
sent a message to the legislature urging the 
passage of a bill to give cities of that 
state the same form, with the initiative, refer- 
endum and recall attached. He said: “The 
changes proposed are not experimental; they 
have been tested by abundant cxperience else- 
where, and [ am sure that it would afford all 
thoughtful persons cause for serious disap- 
pointment if the Legislature should not avail 
itself of this opportunity.” 


AST May, George Kibbe Turner pub- 
lished in McClure’s a careful description 

of the commission form of government as it 
has been applied to Des Moines, Iowa, a city 
of over 100,000 population and with assessed 
property to the value of $20,000,000. The 
adoption of the plan was opposed by the 
professional politicians and all whom they 
could influence, as a system of “despotism.” 
It was adopted because of the influence of the 
business men, especially the younger genera- 
tion of business men. The first election under 
the new system was held early in 1908. Five 
men were elected to the City Council to gov- 
ern the city, subject, as already stated, to the 
initiative, referendum and recall. In the pri- 
maries, ten men had been nominated, no nom- 
inations being allowed, however, by political 
parties. Any man securing names of twenty- 
five voters to a petition could be a candidate 
for the nomination. Out of the seventy-one 
who thus presented themselves, the ten getting 
the highest vote went on the official ballot. 
The five of these ten receiving the highest 
vote on election day were, of course, elected. 
One of them was “the ablest man active in 
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city affairs.” Two others were “capable of 
excellent service,” the other two were “rather 
negligible than dangerous.” The experiment 
started with no special advantage in the type 
of men chosen. 


‘THE beginning of their work was bad. After 

they had apportioned among themselves 
the five departments of government, the coun- 
cil selected for chief of police a notoriously 
unfit man. The weight of public opinion at once 
made itself felt. The recall of three of the com- 
missioners was earnestly considered by the 
citizens. “I felt,” said one of the three after- 
ward, “as if I had been indicted by the grand 
jury.” The chief of police was allowed to 
show what he could do and a few months 
later was superseded. But the incident dem- 
onstrated the direct effect of public opinion, 
and the commissioners were thereafter keenly 
aware of their responsibility to the electorate. 
Everything done was immediately made public 
and discussed. Des Moines had for years had 
a “red-light district” with the usual auxiliary 
of a “vice trust,” professional bondsmen and 
all that. It was cleaned out, the segregation 
policy abandoned, the women “left the city by 
the car-load” and prostitution has ever since 
been persistently repressed. The amount of 
general crime has been greatly diminished. 
There have been practically no burglaries or 
hold-ups for a year. Crooks began to avoid 
the town, having no “red-light district” to 
hide in. Other favorable results followed the 
new experiment. “A most remarkable revival 
in business and growth in population” was one 
of these results. The new Council reduced 
the cost of water to consumers by one third. 
The cost of electric lighting was reduced. 
The tax rate was reduced slightly. The 
wages of city laborers were advanced. A 
big improvement was made in street cleaning 
and street paving. “According to competent 
observers,” says Mr. Turner, “it is safe to 
say that ninety per cent. of the people of Des 
Moines would vote for the retention of the 
new form of government.” Its chief advan- 
tages are “its simplicity, the responsibility of 
its officials and the complete power of public 
opinion over them.” This article of Mr. 
Turner’s was written over a year ago. Last 
month Senator Lafe Young, a citizen of Des 
Moines, confirmed, in a speech before the Sen- 
ate of the United States, much of Mr. Turn- 
er’s roseate description of the success of the 
new form. Senator Young believes in the in- 
itiative, referendum and recall for cities only. 
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6¢7 T IS no exaggeration to say that our urban 

population is composed entirely of State 
Socialists.” That is the startling sentence we 
find in The Atlantic Monthly for April, in an 
article by Ex-Mayor McClellan, of New York 
City, on “The Tendency of Municipal Govern- 
ment.” What that tendency is, in his opinion, 
is indicated in the sentence already quoted. 
Also in this: “There is not a city in the 
Union that has not joined the procession 
toward collectivism.” To this tendency rather 
than to corrupt officials, dishonest bosses or 
rotten political machines he attributes the 
constantly increasing cost of city govern- 
ment. The same tendency is apparent in 
England and Mr. McClellan cites President 
Lowell as authority for his statement that 
“the highest cost of municipal government in 
the United States was [in 1906] less than 
that of any of the large cities of England.” 
If Mr. McClellan’s forecast of the future is 
right, the expenses will continue to increase. 
Every one of the 158 cities of over 30,000 
population (in 1908) maintained a free-school 
system and public parks of some kind. Nearly 
all maintained alms-houses and _ hospitals. 
Forty-five had public playgrounds, thirty-one 
had public baths, twenty-one had gymnasia, 
forty-two had zoological gardens, seventeen 
had river or ocean beaches, twenty-two owned 
and operated electric light works. Every ex- 


THE SHAM ATTACK 


This scene is typical of the life led by the American troops now strung along the Rio Grande. 


The dash is 
for practice up hill and theoretically is under the enemy’s fire, from which the men are supposed to be seeking 
cover as they advance. 


tension of the function of government makes 
us eager for its further development. 


Ovr school systems, the same writer notes, 

now not only carry pupils through the 
three R’s, but give them free trade schools 
and (in New York City) a free college edu- 
cation; and the demand is heard for free pro- 
fessional education; also a demand for free 
meals for school children and for free medical 
attendance and inspection of their parents. 
We have in the last decade accomplished 
much in the way of social regeneration; but 
there is a limit, we are reminded, to the burden 
that the tax-payer can bear. At the present 
rate of increase (8.08 per cent. per annum in 
gross municipal expenditure) “the tax on city 
real estate must ultimately equal its rental 
value,” taxation then becomes confiscation, and 
“the dearest wish of the pure socialist has 
been realized.” The only alternative is “a 
merciless retrenchment,” so merciless as to be 
impracticable until the tide of sentiment has 
turned. “Time alone,” says Mr. McClellan in 
conclusion, “can show whether we are on the 
eve of an individualistic reaction, or whether 
the present collectivistic tendency is destined 
to grow stronger and more widespread, until 
it commits ‘us to a policy . . . only possible of 
realization through the repudiation of public 
debt and the confiscation of private property.” 
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INFANTRYMEN ON THE MARCH IN A PRACTICE MANEUVER 


From the standpoint of the War Department the concentration of twenty-five thousand United States troops 1s 
a good thing in itself apart from any connection of the event with the revolt in Mexico. Each day the men are drilled 
not under ordinary peace conditions at a fort, but with strict regard to their work if we were at war with a foreign 


power. 


ESPITE the air of determination 
with which President Diaz an- 
nounced last month his resolve 
never to parley with the Mexican 

revolutionists, stories of some compromise be- 
tween his government and the armed forces in 
the field under Madero gained wide credence 
in this country and in Europe. It is impos- 
sible for any newspaper in the old world, nu- 
merously represented as French and English 
dailies are in the republic, to ascertain how 
the federal troops are faring. Each party to 
the conflict professes the utmost delight at the 
progress of its campaign. More faith is at- 
tached to the Maderists just now than to the 
champions of Diaz by those foreign dailies 
which comment upon the crisis. The tactics 
of the revolutionists in assembling for raids 
and then dispersing, it is pointed out by a 


military expert in the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, 


should enable them to harry the Diaz govern- 
ment until their cause is crowned with vic- 
tory. It is believed by the London Telegraph 
that Diaz procured the resignation of his cabi- 
net by astute strategy so that he may be 
strengthened in his position as a ruler. The 
aged President Diaz is still surprizingly alert 
and vigorous, declares a correspondent of the 
London Times who saw him a few weeks 
ago, “showing no signs of failing capacity as 
the greatest ruler Mexico has ever seen.” 


Last winter was an unhealthy one for Mexico, 
reports this observer on the spot, and the aged 
President and his foreign minister were the 
only two members of the administration who 
were never incapacitated for duty by sickness. 
The most intense feeling in Mexico to-day, 
says this writer further, is anti-American. 
The suspicion that Diaz is a friend to Amer- 
icans is the source of whatever revolt against 
him may find expression among the masses. 


IAZ is said to realize that the rebellion 
will be hard to put down owing to the 
guerilla nature of the warfare involved. He is 
now, according to the London dailies, weak- 
ening in his resolution to prevail over the mis- 
fortunes of the hour. The resignation of his 
cabinet and the determination to inaugurate a 
more liberal and popular mode of government 
are, on the other hand, evidence to the Paris 
Temps that the forces of revolt have been too 
much for the old general. The appointment 
of Sefior de la Barra, sometime Mexican am- 
bassador at Washington, to succeed Sefior 
Creel as minister for foreign affairs, strength- 
ens this belief. “Sefior Creel and his family 
have long been identified with the governor- 
ship of Chihuahua, where discontent with the 
existing order is most militant.” Sefior de la 
Barra, altho of an old and wealthy family, is 
known to be in political sympathy with Sefior 
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HE THREATENS TO ENLIST 


Limantour. The statesman last named is un- 
derstood to be the master of Mexican destiny 
for the time being. At last accounts Madero, 
the conspicuous personage on the revolution- 
ary side, was proclaiming his purpose not to 
lay down his arms until Diaz is out and “a 
free suffrage is assured.” He continues to pay 
his troops in gold, to arm them with rifles and 
in general to display the solvency which has 
rendered his movements so mysterious. 


D icaheat continues to be a source of conjec- 
ture to Europe with reference to the 
revolution in Mexico. Any connection be- 
tween the government of Tokyo and the gov- 
ernment of Diaz is impossible, contends the 








SHOWING OFF 
Platchik in Louisville Post 





—Thomas in Detroit News 


Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, which seems to possess 
exceptional sources of information regarding 
the diplomacy of the Katsura ministry in 
Japan. Meanwhile German dailies are irri- 
tated at reports that the Berlin foreign office 
is in the least interested in the revolution. 
The rumor of a possible German interven- 
tion is noticed by the Kélnische Zeitung for 
the purpose of pronouncing it preposterous. 
Should disturbances occur in the port towns it 
might be necessary for Germany to send war- 
ships, but that would be a very different thing, 
the Cologne daily says, from interference in 
the affairs of Mexico. “Even if the present 
unrest were to lead to a complete transforma- 
tion of the situation in Mexico, even if Mex- 
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ico were to make a request for annexation to 
the United States, or if the United States 
were to carry out this annexation against the 
wishes of the Mexicans, Germany would cer- 
tainly not be so quixotic as to draw her sword 
on that account. How the American states 
agree or disagree is their affair. If in Europe 
we do not feel constrained to play the fool at 
every street corner, we are still less likely to 
do so in America.” The assertion that the 
agreement or disagreement of the American 
states among themselves is no affair of Euro- 
peans is not satisfactory to the London Times. 
Should the situation in Mexico take a turn 
for the worse, it ventures to think that Wash- 
ington would hear from the European govern- 
ments in a manner calculated to impress upon 
the people of the United States that they have 
a duty to perform as keepers of the peace in 
all Latin countries to the south. The anxiety 
understood to exist in official circles in Wash- 
ington on this head was intensified by the series 
of conflicts between Mexican federals and in- 
surgents along the boundary line near Agua 
Prieta. The governor of Arizona addressed a 
despatch to President Taft pointing out that 
American lives are in peril from the nature of 
the military operations on the frontier and 
rightly or wrongly the notion that intervention 
is imminent became a certainty to Europe. 


THE BATTLE ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 


































THE INTERPRETER OF INSURGENT MEXICO TO 
AMERICA 


Doctor Vasquez Gomez is the head of the most im- 
portant and best accredited of the Juntas which in this 
country profess themselves authorized to speak in the 
name of Mexican revolution. 





TROOPS Af TARGET PRACTICE IN TEXAS 
The efficiency as well as the discipline of the United States forces along the Rio Grande has been praised by 
the military attachés from other countries with our army, according to the Paris Temps. The French daily notes 
the quickness as well as the energy of the men in the ranks. 
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THE SPIRITUAL ADVISER ON TRIAL WITH 
HIS PENITENTS 


Father Cino Vitozzi, blessing prisoners—of whom he 
is one—and jurymen alike, is alleged to be in the secret 
of the Camorrists and to have known of the crimes they 
contemplated. This is denied by the priest’s counsel. 


LTHO weeks have elapsed since the 
beginning of the Neapolitan Ca- 
morra trial at Viterbo, with over 
thirty caged prisoners in court, there 

is yet no prospect of the immediate end of a 
spectacle which the clerical dailies of Europe 
denounce as an indictment of modern Italy 
and which a newspaper so sympathetic to all 
things Italian as the Paris Temps refers to as 
“infinitely worse as an impeachment than the 
worst ever alleged against the temporal power 
of the Pope.” Coming as it does in the very 
week set apart by Italy for the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of her entry into the 
comity of nations, this Camorra trial, we read 
in the French dailies, comforts the clericals 
and humiliates the followers of Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi and Cavour. “It is modern Italy which 
is on trial,” declares the Indépendance Belge 
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(Brussels), “for if the system of society re- 
vealed in the workings of the Camorra can not 
be stamped out, men will sigh for a restoration 
of the temporal power of the Pope.” Yet the 
world is witnessing what is officially a murder 
trial only. The murder was committed nearly 
five years ago. There were two victims of the 
crime—a receiver of stolen goods and his 
wife, who had been a procuress. The pair had 
betrayed secrets of the Camorra. Four mem- 
bers of that renowned secret society—which 
has so long ruled the city of Naples—were told 
off to slay the traitors. Gennaro Cuocolo was 
enticed to a spot on the sea shore and stabbed 
to death. His widow was still at home and in 
bed. Two of the murderers stole into her 
chamber and slew her as she slept. 





O LESS than six hundred witnesses, 

about evenly divided between the prose- 
cution and the defense, have so far testified to 
the events and circumstances leading up to the 
fatal night of June 5, 1906, when the body of 
Gennaro Cuocolo was found on the sea shore 
near Torre del Greco, bearing the marks of 
thirty nine wounds inflicted with stilettos. 
Within a few hours the body of his wife Maria 
was found at the home of the pair in the Via 
Nardones, Naples. “The room had _ been 
rifled,” says the Rome Tribuna, “and a watch 
and some jewelry were missing, but it was 
evident from the ferocity of the double crime 
that revenge and not robbery was the motive. 
Gennaro Cuocolo was famed as a receiver of 
stolen goods, while his wife was for some time 
a procuress, and the couple enjoyed the re- 
spect and consideration of their neighbors as 
quiet, well-to-do people, not without influence 
in Camorra circles.” The police began their 
inquiry, says the Naples correspondent of the 
London Times, and reported at once that the 
murder was the result of a Camorra feud, 
naming four men as chiefly implicated, three 
of whom are now among the crowd caged in 
the court room at Viterbo. 


N OLD church, we read in the careful 
accounts of the trial published by the 
Paris. Temps, is the scene of the trial of the 
thirty-six accused Camorrists. “In the chancel 
are the set seats for the three judges, the royal 
prosecutor and the clerk of the court. In one 
transept are the seats for the jury. In another 
transept is an immense iron cage for the ac- 
cused. Next to it is a much smaller cage for 
the informer, one Abbatemaggio. Between the 
transepts the lawyers and the witnesses are 
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accommodated. The nave accommodates the 
clamorous and curious public.” From all over 
Europe and this country crowds of tourists 
flock to Viterbo—the trial could not be held in 
Naples because of the irresistible might of the 
Camorra—and beg the officials for a sight of 
what has by this time become one of the most 
sensational spectacles of the age. The celebra- 
tion in honor of Italian unity has been quite 
eclipsed as an attraction for tourists, while the 
cabinet crisis in Russia and the fight over the 
Lords in England get less space in many of 
the foreign dailies. “This trial,” as the Ber- 
lin Vorwarts says, “affords the best insight 
into the Latin mind the northern races have 
had.” 


6 lions cage for the accused is placed over the 
tomb of the famous painter Lorenzo da 
Viterbo, whose picture “The Marriage of the 
Virgin” is considered a masterpiece of the 


pre-Raphaelite period and a copy of which has . 


recently been bought at a high price by the 
British Museum. Some of the prisoners are so 
affected by the associations of the church that 
they spend hours in prayer. For the first time 
in Italy, two presidents of the court were ap- 
pointed to direct the trial, so that if one be 
unavoidably absent, the other takes his place. 
Military and police in considerable force hold 
in check the mobs of tourists who stream into 
Viterbo to see the sight. Perhaps the chief 
figures among the accused are Father Vitozzi, 
who, in his priestly robes, blesses friend and 
foe and administers spiritual consolation to his 
fellow prisoners, and Erricone, one of the 
leaders of the Camorra, a slender, swarthy, 
short and nervous creature, said to have in- 
stigated the murders. “The others exhibit all 
types of degeneracy.” The jury consists of 
the usual twelve with twelve additional tales- 
men to take the places of any who fall ill. 
Already the whole Camorra and its system 
have been dragged into the light. 


()FFICIAL investigations into the Camorra 

transport one, affirms the eminent Ital- 
ian journalist Salvatore Cortesi, in a series of 
articles in the French press, “from a crescendo 
of surprise to a feeling of repugnance and dis- 
gust.” The political machine which has so 
long swayed Naples, “the Queen of the Med- 
iterranean,” is founded upon every conceivable 
corruption, but “no one thought the reality was 
as black as it appears.” It is an uninterrupted 
series of favoritisms in appointing employees, 
in administering the different offices. “All, 
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THE MOST CONSPICUOUS OF THE CAMORRIST 
ACCUSED 

Erricone is alleged to have been the master mind 

among the prisoners and to have planned the murders 

for which they are now on trial. He has just asserted 

under oath in court that he is not a Camorrist and has 


never been one and that he knows nothing of the crime 
under investigation. 


from the electoral lists to the cleaning of the 
streets, from public records to public instruc- 
tion, from the distribution of the water to the 
task of seeing to the public gardens, from the 
concession of public franchises to the burial of 
the dead, is tainted.” One comes across public 
officials in the city hall a hundred times guilty, 
one hundred times punished and meriting dis- 
missal, but a hundred times allowed to remain, 
receiving instead of disgrace prizes and emolu- 
ments and honors. “This seems impossible to 
all who do not know what the Camorra is.” 


LL the affiliated in this ring, according to 

the competent authorities cited by Salva- 

tore Cortesi, defend and play into each other’s 
hands. The lower adepts boast of the impunity 
they enjoy through the influence of their lead- 
ers. The leaders were enabled, through the 
fidelity of the followers, to make huge and dis- 
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honest gains out of the public services. In 
Naples contracts for the electric lights, for the 
street railways, for the sewers, for the hos- 
pitals, for the water and for the slaughter 
houses, could not be concluded without the 
interposition of the heads of the Camorra, who 
extract the most prodigious bribes. Inquiries 
were initiated more than once by local and 
national authorities, but they were invariably 
frustrated by the influence of the chiefs of the 
Camorra, who occupied high political and 
journalistic positions. It seems to have been 
long impossible to acquaint the Neapolitan 
public with the facts in the case owing to the 
alleged venality of newspaper editors, one of 
whom is the husband of a brilliant and distin- 
guished Italian lady novelist. 


UBLIC records in Naples were long kept 
in such a state of confusion by the Ca- 
morra as to render easy the concealment, ac- 


cording to our Italian sources of information, - 


of the formation of new families either for the 
purpose of evading military service or to 
escape the payment of taxes. The lists of 
voters were padded and mutilated. A special 
book of so-called records was kept having as 
its object the inclusion among the electors of 
thousands who had no right to vote and the 
exclusion of many who had. In the registry 
lists, for example, were inserted the names of 
thieves, bankrupts, forgers, swindlers, mur- 
derers and even those who had died years 
before. Every election in Naples became thus 
an elaborate farce. The worst period of cor- 
ruption appears from this press testimony to 
have been during the notorious Summonte 
mayoralty, “that gentleman having practically 
given up the lives and interests of the largest 
town in the peninsula to the former deputy 
Casale, the recognized head at that time of 
the Camorra.” The defense of the Camorra in 
the Mattino, a daily which long denied all the 
accusations against the society, is said to be 
based upon interested motives. 


O*E explanation of the hold of the Ca- 
morra upon Naples is set forth in the Sa- 
redo report which a well known Senator made 
at the instance of the government of Italy. 
“All the virtues and all the defects of the 
Neapolitan character,” says he, “originate in a 
primary marked quality—the worship of ex- 
terior beauty. They confound beauty with 


goodness, so that what satisfies their esthetic 
sense satisfies their moral sense also and 
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makes them wish to enjoy more than to 
work, developing individualism predominantly.” 
Senator Saredo was confronted at each step 
by the Camorra, led by its most powerful 
chiefs, who tried to bar the way with all sorts 
of obstacles. “It is impossible to give an idea 
of the disorder and confusion found in all the 
offices of the city, where even the public 
archives were lacking and where an immense 
mass of precious official documents had en- 
tirely disappeared.” The life of Saredo 
seemed for a time in jeopardy. Contrary to 
all anticipations, the Camorra was soundly 
beaten at the municipal elections in Naples a 
few years ago. To what extent the organiza- 
tion has since recovered from the shock is a 
moot point in French and Italian dailies. To 
the Socialists belongs the honor of having 
begun the campaign against the Camorra, ac- 
cording to the Paris Figaro. It is doubtful to 
the Paris Gaulois if the honest men in the 
present city government have made much real 
headway against the corruption they found. 


O*E of the discouraging features of the 

situation respecting the Camorra is 
stated in the London Times to be the attitude 
of the central government towards the organi- 
zation that has so long been master of Naples. 
“There has been if not an alliance at least 
some kind of working agreement between these 
two parties which does not make for per- 
manent reform. It is naturally regarded as a 
fact requiring explanation that, altho a register 
of electors is known to have been extensively 
manipulated in the interests of the Camorra, 
Prime Minister Giolitti declined to postpone 
the election to allow of its revision.” Re- 
luctance to interfere in a local contest could 
scarcely have been pleaded in view of the fact 
that not long before the municipal government 
was superseded by a commission from Rome. 
Another and even graver symptom is that 
altho Signor Saredo furnished evidence of 
corruption and malfeasance unquestionably 
calling for judicial action, no such proceedings 
were taken for a very long time and then only 
half-heartedly until the present exciting crim- 
inal trial. Giolitti has actually been accused 
by his opponents of a secret sympathy with the 
Camorra. In consequence of the failure of 
one Italian ministry after another to take ap- 
propriate legal action against the Camorra, it 
is inferred in the Paris Temps that its political 
influence is still immense. It seems to the 
London Times that it would be premature to 
base upon the present trial any expectation 





















THE SCENE 

















THE PRISONERS ON TRIAL IN 


The men on trial (in the large cage) number thirty-nine. 
Vitozzi, himself on trial, and the only 


of the defeat or ruin of the Camorra. The 
secret society stands for a principle too firmly 
rooted in the Italian nature for any proceed- 
ing like that at Viterbo to deal an effective 
blow at the Camorra. 


IS easy enough for people in other coun- 
tries to shake their heads over these 
powerful Italian secret societies, observes the 
London News, of which the Mafia and the 
Camorra are the most powerful examples. 
“The present murder trial has indeed brought 
home to all of us the terrible nature of their 
workings; but we forget that Italy has but 
recently emerged from a period of anarchic 
misgovernment and nothing is so productive 
of secret societies as misgovernment.” The 
Mafia have stood to Italy, our contemporary 
thinks, as the “Invincibles’” did to Ireland. 
“But the pity of it is that the results of Aus- 
trian misrule and papal confusion have out- 
lived them for so long.” Perhaps the enmity 
between the clericals and the anti-clericals 
may partly explain it. “What Italy wants 
above all things,” comments the Paris Temps, 
“is the growth of a strong, purifying, moral 
movement in polities, which will sweep from 
her public life the corruptions that drag her 
back.” This style of reflection disgusts the 
Naples Mattino, which declares the Camorra’s 
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AS CAMORRIST MURDERERS 
The man in the separate cage is the informer Father 
have seats in front of the cage with the counsel 


political, secret and absolute power a thing of 
the past. 
EAPOLITAN characteristics have cer- 
tainly exemplified themselves in a mode 
bewildering to all Europe during the six weeks 
that have elapsed since this great state trial 
opened. Thus Morra, one of the most im- 
portant among the accused, displayed, in his 
verbal duel with the presiding judge, an elo- 
quence and an ability which the Paris Temps 
says would have made him a great lawyer. 
The prisoner endeavored to show that a house 
kept by himself and the only woman prisoner, 
Maria Stendardo, was a luxuriously appointed 
hotel. It seems to have been in reality a den 
of infamy and the center of Camorra crime in 
which all the accused are implicated. There 
have been moments when the entire body of 
prisoners in the cage were weeping together. 
Vitozzi, the priest, has kissed the hands of dif- 
ferent persons in court, crying the while: “Hu- 
mility is the tonic of life.” This ecclesiastic, 
a victim of angina pectoris, has a remarkable 
hold upon the respect and affection of all the 
prisoners. The jury have been perturbed by 
a soothsayer’s prediction that one of their 
number will die before the trial ends. Pande- 
monium reigns in court at every tense moment. 
Women faint by scores. Prisoners swoon. 
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OTHING less than the urgent per- 
N sonal entreaties of the wife and 
mother of the Czar brought about 
that withdrawal of Prime Minister 
Stolypin’s resignation which has imparted 
such an aspect of mystery to the political 
crisis at St. Petersburg. In revealing so in- 
timate a detail with reference to the palace 
government which now sways Russian des- 
tinies, the London Times dwells editorially 
upon the considerations which retained Stoly- 
pin in power as the next general election for 
the Duma draws near. He has been in office 
six years. “By his steadfast defense of con- 
stitutional institutions during that period he 
has earned the hatred of the whole reactionary 
host.” He has not, indeed, allowed the Duma 
to have its way. Twice, says the British com- 
mentator, Stolypin has dissolved the Duma in 
a perfectly constitutional way. “He has re- 
fused to let it encroach upon the proper func- 
tions of the executive, as it has repeatedly 
attempted to do.” Within the limits of the 
Duma’s functions, on the other hand, he has 
respected its rights. He has shown a real 
desire to cooperate with it. Where, our con- 
temporary asks, is the successor able and will- 
ing to continue such a policy? That was the 
question to which the Czar himself could pro- 
vide no answer. He held Prime Minister 
Stolypin’s resignation for a few days. He 
looked here and there in the official circle. 
The selection of a successor was actually an- 
nounced. In the end it was proclaimed that 
Stolypin, “preserving the full confidence of 
his imperial master,” would remain at the head 
of affairs. If there be a war with China, Mr. 
Stolypin will fight it. 


TOLYPIN’S determination to maintain 
“the supremacy of the Russian nationality 
over the other nationalities of the empire” 
brought on the crisis which to the Paris Figaro 
seems the most acute the Czar has passed 
thro since the march of the proletariat under 
Father Gapon. Stolypin strove some weeks 
ago to create separate Russian and Polish 
electorates in the southwest provinces. The 
measure was known in parliamentary circles 
as a Zemstvo “trick.” It is likened by the 
London News to what Americans call a 
“gerrymander,” modified in accordance with 
Russian conditions. The bill was rejected by 
the so-called council of the empire, which is 
to the Czar’s parliament what our Senate is to 
Congress. The bill was reintroduced un- 
changed into the Duma within half an hour 
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after the adverse vote in the upper nouse. 
There seemed little doubt of its passage, thanks 
to the patriotic sentiment worked up in minis- 
terial organs upon the basis of united opposi- 
tion to Finns, to Jews and to Poles. It was 
Holy Russia against the foes of the little 
father, Nicholas II., whose popularity with the 
peasantry has increased in the past year. 


CUTE differences with China were en- 
grossing public attention in the Czar’s 
capital when Stolypin sprang a political sensa- 
tion which threw the far East into the back- 
ground. Both chambers stood prorogued for 
four days. Stolypin’s purpose was obvious. 
He would enact the obnoxious law by decree 
over the head of the parliament within the 
fatal four days and leave it to the legislators 
to assume the responsibility of its rejection. 
This step was, the Figaro explains, technically 
within the constitution. That instrument con- 
tains an emergency clause “enabling the Em- 
peror in case of emergency or urgency, should 
the houses not be in session, to promulgate 
measures, subject to the obligation of subse- 
quently submitting laws so promulgated to 
them for their approval.” Now so firm a 
friend of Premier Stolypin as the London 
Times fears he has strained the constitution by 
creating artificially the emergency which en- 
abled him to defy the will of parliament. It 
was a despotic action, says the British daily, 
and a desperate one. It has succeeded to some 
extent. Stolypin prevails. He retains office. 


"THE energy and tact with which Nicholas 

II. faced the crisis and found a solution 
for it would seem to have impressed the Euro- 
pean dailies quite as profoundly as did the pos- 
sibilities of the retirement of Stolypin. “The 
Czar to-day,” we read in the Paris Figaro, “is 
not at all the vacillating and indecisive char- 
acter who permitted the war with Japan to 
overwhelm his Asiatic empire.” Nicholas II. 
still leads the life of domestic retirement he 
so eagerly desires. His constant companions 
are the four lovely daughters now growing 
into womanhood and the little heir to his 
throne whose education he sedulously super- 
vizes. There is in his moods always that tinge 
of melancholy which marked his character as 
a young man. Nor has he remitted the pious 
practices which culminated in the canonization 
of St. Seraphim. But those who see him now- 
adays are struck, we read in the French paper, 
by his serenity, his firmness of attitude, his 
definiteness of purpose on all occasions. 




















i IS quite unjust to Stolypin to infer from 
the events of the past month that he aims 
to circumscribe the functions of the Duma or 
to restrict the scope of its legislative powers. 
To this effect contends the St. Petersburg Ros- 
siya, explaining that the native Russians were 
enduring a process of extinction by alien Pol- 
ish elements in the southwestern provinces. 
Drastic measures were essential if the national 
life was to survive there. “The essence of 
Premier Stolypin’s policy is the furtherance of 
nationalist Russian ideas. Having been suc- 
cessful in Finland, he has now experimented in 
Poland, where he desired to transfer the elec- 
toral power from the Poles to the Russians by 
means of an ingenious electoral bill for the 
Zemstvos.” The Zemstvos are what we would 
call county councils, or aldermanic bodies. 
Now that Stolypin stands triumphant, his 
critics foretell dire things to come. War with 
China is in sight, according to the Sviet. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs is on a sick bed. 
The Duma is sullen. The Premier Las played 
a constitutional trick upon the country. The 
elections this year are to be turned into a 
farce. Thus Stolypin’s foes. They make no 
concealment of their plan to “expose” Stolypin 
in the course of the campaign so soon to open 
for control of the next Duma. 
Wa aAny of Stolypin’s friends are affirmed 
to be forsaking him in spite of the 
strong support he receives from the throne. 
Prince Meschersky, in his organ, the Grazh- 
danin, deplores what he terms the “aberra- 
tion of the Premier,” who, on his day of tri- 
umph, “should have satiated his desire for 
private vengeance on his political adversaries.” 
Another influential Russian publicist, the 
Prince Obolensky, declares that he no longer 
understands the Premier’s policy nor the man 
himself. He fears Stolypin has no principle 
but expediency. The distinguished M. Men- 
shikoff, a champion of nationalist ideals, writes 
in the Novoye Vremya that “the provision 
rejected by the upper chamber embodied a 
truly dangerous principle which it was the 
duty of patriots to frustrate.” All concede 
that Stolypin has made himself the master of 
Russian destinies for the time being. “Con- 
servatives declare that never since the days of 
Biron, the favorite of the Empress Anne in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, has 
any minister wielded such unlimited power in 
the Russian empire.” The price paid for it by 
the nation is, the Grazhdanin says, “ruinous, 
incalculable, heartrending.” 
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HIS PREMIER 





PILLARS OF AUTOCRACY IN RUSSIA 


These five children of the Russian Czar are his con- 
stant companions, since no husband and father living 
seems to be more domestic in his habits and in his ideals 
than Nicholas II. The oldest of the children is the 
Grand Duchess Olga, now nearly sixteen. The youngest 
is the heir apparent to the throne, the Grand Duke Alexis, 
now seven. Between these two in age come the Grand 
Duchess Tatiana, fourteen, the Grand Duchess Marie, 
twelve, and the Grand Duchess Anastasia, ten. 


) fer vews the cabinet ship was thus water- 
logged, to employ the figure of speech 
of the London Telegraph, Russia’s relations 
with China brought the Czar again within 
sight of war. Had the Wai-wu-pu, which con- 
trols the foreign affairs of Peking, not yielded 
to the demands of St. Petersburg, diplomatic 
relations between the two countries would 
have been severed. The Novoye Vremya an- 
nounced that upon official authority. The next 
step would have been military on both sides. 
“A belief prevails here,” to quote the Russian 
daily, “that China is being deliberately egged 
on by a tempter who is either Germany or the 
United States.” Interest in the attitude of 
Japan was intense at St. Petersburg, to judge 
from what the Berlin Kreusz-Zeitung reports. 
“Japan is obviously holding aloof in the pres- 
ent case, altho her influence at Peking is 
greater than ever,” China yielded every point 
to Russia. 













































sparkle and the vignerons, or growers, rebelled. 


O VERY violent grew the revolution- 
ary manifestations in the grape-grow- 
ing regions of the French champagne 
district that Premier Monis concen- 

trated twelve thousand troops in one depart- 
ment alone. Six million bottles of champagne 
had been broken and spilled in one day’s re- 
volt. The department of the Marne had be- 
come an armed camp, while in the department 
of the Aube the rising suggested to the cor- 
respondent of the Paris Temps the worst days 
of the jacquerie in the reign of Louis XVI. 
Such were the effects of the new law to force 
manufacturers of the central champagne dis- 
trict of the republic to keep its proper produce 
“apart from all other grape juice,” besides 
restricting the term “champagne” to that 
proper produce exclusively. “All other kin- 
dred wines, however good they may be in 
their own way, are to be called sparkling 
wines with a territorial addition if desired, 
but are not to be called champagne.” The 
policy was satisfactory enough as set forth on 
paper, but its application first set the Depart- 
ment of the Aube against the Department of 
the Marne and in the end precipitated riots 
recalling to the correspondent of the Paris 
Gaulois “the rebellion of the people which at- 
tended the outbreak of the great revolution in 
the provinces in 1789.” The resemblance is 
particularly striking, our contemporary re- 
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THE CHAMPAGNE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 


The champagne district has about 45,000 acres of vines from which alone the real beverage comes. There are 
the red grape and the white grape, but so delicate are they that their taste varies with the position of the vine- 
yard towards the sun. Now the name champagne is by law to be given to wines not from the real source of the 








ports, in the display of revolutionary emblems 
from the house tops. 


HE revolt was precipitated by the failure 
of the new Monis ministry to redeem a 
promise of satisfaction given by the old Bri- 
and ministry. “Real champagne,” as our Pari- 
sian contemporary, the Temps, explains, “is the 
product of a relatively restricted area, favored 
by the deity in that detail. There are adjacent 
regions producing beverages not unlike cham- 
pagne, but they are imitations for all that.” 
Hence the efforts of Briand to effect the dis- 
crimination by law, an effort in which he was 
interrupted by the fall of his ministry. The 
task passed on to Monis. That premier allowed 
the vivacious demonstrations in one of the de- 
partments to get out of hand. He compro- 
mised with the rioting wine-growers in the 
Aube. That set the growers in the Marne 
aflame. What pleased the one enraged the 
other. Yielding to the demands of the Aube 
growers entailed sacrifice of the distinction 
between genuine Marne wine and that from 
the Aube. Monis tried to dispose of the dif- 
ference by introducing a bill granting the 
right to the inhabitants of the Aube to sell 
their wine as champagne with the label “vin 
de Aube.” “He threw in a label,” says the ; 
Débats. “Fool! Revolt is not crushed with 
a label,” 
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Persons in the Foreground 





OW here is an amazing thing. A 

man is chosen as senator from the 

Empire State who is not only a 
Tammany Hall man, but who has 

been the Grand Sachem of that organization; 
and straightway even the fiercest enemies of 
Tammany Hall are heard admitting that this 
man is of high character and ability, has a 
record “without blemish” and has been a 
worthy judge. For those who have been 
brought up from their childhood days on the 
assurances that Tammany is the synonym for 
graft and vice and violence, a sort of Ameri- 
can development of the Italian Camorra, an 
organization dependent for its existence upon 
the criminal population, this reception of the 
election of James A. O’Gorman is apt to be 
very confusing to the mind. Is it, then, pos- 
sible that a man can have been a Tammany 
chieftain, a favorite of Croker and a trusted 
friend of Murphy, and yet retain all the high 
personal qualities that are being freely con- 
ceded to Senator O’Gorman? Here, for in- 
stance, is Mr. Hearst’s American admitting 
that while he is “a thick-and-thin-Tammany 
man” yet his personal and professional rec- 
ord is “without blemish.” Here is the radi- 
cal Republican Press speaking of him as a 
man of “even better mettle and character” 
than the present Republican Senator, Mr. 
Root, and a judge whose reputation is an 
“enviable” one. Here is the New York World 
asserting that high as is the office to which 
Judge O’Gorman has been elected and great 
as is the opportunity presented to him of be- 
coming not only the leader of the Democracy 
of this state, but a leader of the Democracy of 
the nation, yet this office is one which he “can 
fully measure up to in character and ability.” 
Two mighty hatreds have inspired the New 
York Evening Post in all its career—hatred 
of the protective tariff and hatred of Tammany 
Hall. Yet even it finds nothing to say against 
Senator O’Gorman, former Grand Sachem, ex- 
cept that he is a Tammany man and a friend 
of Murphy. Are we not right in saying that 
all this is amazing? It will be more con- 
fusing, we dare say, to many Americans than 
Samson’s riddle was to the Philistines: “Out 
of the eater came forth meat and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness.” 


THE NEW SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 





Whatever may prove to be the explanation, 
whether it be that Tammany is not as bad 
as we have been told it was or that Senator 
O’Gorman is not as spotless as he seems even 
to his political foes to be, it is certain that 
New York State in particular and the Demo- 
cratic party all over the nation breathed a 
great sigh of relief when the long deadlock 
in Albany reached the conclusion it did just 
in time to enable the new senator to take his 
seat in the extra session of Congress. He goes 
there, apparently to add one to the band of 
“progressive” Democrats. One of the first 
to congratulate him on his election was that 
leader of progressive Democracy, Senator 
Owen, of Oklahoma. Always heretofore Tam- 
many spokesmen in Washington have been 
counted on as conservatives and reactionaries. 
Yet here is the first senator Tammany has had 
in a generation or two declaring himself, the 
day after his election, as “unreservedly” in 
favor of the election of United States sena- 
tors by popular vote, of the parcels post and 
of the passage of a constitutional amendment 
providing for a federal income tax “free from 
mischievous interference with the governmen- 
tal instrumentalities of the several states.” He 
will also “earnestly support” the Taft reciproc- 
ity treaty with Canada; and the need of “an 
immediate revision downward of the tariff” 
seems to him to be urgent. He is opposed, 
however, “to the new nationalism and the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the Republican party.” 
Such are the views of this new man in pol- 
itics who, in the words of one of the New 
York papers, has “opportunities such as have 
come to no other New York Democrat in 
twenty years” and who “can make himself a 
tremendous force in the rehabilitation of the 
Democratic party.” 

Judge O’Gorman has been known among his 
associates on the Supreme Court bench of 
New York city as a “library man.” That is 
to say, he usually prefers a quiet evening at 
home with his books ta an evening at one of 
his numerous clubs or in attendance upon so- 
ciety functions. He has a large library and is 
particularly fond of history and fiction. Yet 
he is also very much of an outdoor man, being 
almost as enthusiastic a long-distance tramper 
as Mayor Gaynor himself. He is also a golfer 
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(the Oakland Golf Club, Bayside, Long Island, 
is the one he belongs to) and is regarded as 
the champion golfer of the metropolitan courts. 
We foresee some interesting games, when he 
gets to Washington, between him and Presi- 
dent Taft. He has the ruddy complexion and 
brisk step of the outdoor man, and his health 
is described as superfine. On Sundays he takes 
long cross-country tramps, after attending 
mass. For he is very much of a Roman Catho- 
lic, occupying a high place in the laity of the 
church and being a personal friend of Cardinal 
Gibbons. Being fifty-one this month, he is a 
little too old to indulge in baseball games; but 
he has been a devotee of the great national 
sport ever since he was a small boy and learned 
to play on the streets of New York city and to 
dodge the “cops.” For he was born and 
brought up in this city, and received his 
schooling from the public schools and the 
College of the City of New York, and studied 
law in the New York University. His parents 
were Irish and fairly well to do. The Judge 
inherited a fair-sized fortune and so, in giving 
up his salary as judge of $17,500 for the salary 
of a senator, $7,500, he will still have enough 
spending-money to buy golf balls and ride 
occasionally in a taxicab. 

He is of about average height, but is stocky 
and broad-shouldered. He stands erect and 
smites the earth as he walks with “a firm 
judicial tread,” if you know what a judicial 
tread is. The most striking feature of his 
personal appearance is his large and impress- 
ive head. It is indeed “extraordinarily large,” 
being well poised on a short neck. When he 
wishes to turn his gaze he turns not his head 
alone, but his who’» body. There is a scar over 
one eye, received in some youthful frolic. As 
for other points of his personal appearance we 
quote one of the newspaper descriptions: 


“There is nothing striking about either the 
Justice’s mouth or nose. His chin, somewhat 
small, is firm in the extreme. It is his eyes, 
however, that impress one. They are deep set 
gray eyes with a cold gleam in them ordinarily 
and not very much warmth, even when the Justice 
smiles. They are bright, tho somewhat small, 
and the glance from them is usually both piercing 
and questioning. They tell no secrets, for they 
have that peculiar quality of gray eyes that hides 
completely what is in the mind. 

“Compared with the other features, Justice 
O’Gorman’s ears are inordinately large. They 
are long and wide, and the lobes are pro- 
nounced. They set close to the head and are 
saved from appearing peculiar by the fact that 
the head itself is large and the hair plentiful. 
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They cannot fail of observation, however, when 
the Justice turns his head to one side. 

“In speech the Justice is very deliberate. His 
voice is mellow and pleasant to listen to. He 
speaks clearly and incisively always, possibly 
from long habit on the bench. His choice of 
words is excellent; he chops his sentences, uses 
few words and is never ambiguous in his utter- 
ances. In ordinary conversation there is no pas- 
sion; he invariably pauses before saying any- 
thing. Even when volunteering a statement, he 
thinks deeply before speaking, weighing his 
words. His whole manner is formal; he does 
not warm to new acquaintances, either in speech 
or action, tho his greeting is cordial, his address 
genial and his smile pleasant. He seldom laughs 
except when with intimate acquaintances.” 


Being Irish (descended from Cahir the 
Great, monarch of Ireland) and a native New 
Yorker, he joined the ranks of Tammany not 
long after he left college, and became a work- 
er and a campaigner in the early eighties. He 
was even before that, however, active in the 
Anti-Monopoly League, which, in the days of 
John Kelly, was organized as a sort of high- 
class auxiliary to Tammany Hall. Four years 
after his admission to the bar, in 1886, he was 
nominated for judge of the district court—a 
municipal court—by the United Labor Party. 
He accepted the nomination, expecting to re- 
ceive the endorsement of Tammany Hall. He 
failed in that, for the labor party in those days 
was giving Tammany a genuine scare, and in- 
stead of endorsing him, the Hall united with 
the Republicans on a candidate for judge. 
O’Gorman was defeated by the combination, 
but only by a few hundred votes. He remained a 
Tammany Hall man none the less, and six 
years later was nominated and elected a civil 
court judge for the term of six years. When the 
term expired he was selected to the Supreme 
Court of the city, the Bar Association sup- 
porting his candidacy. Last January, after 
serving eleven years on that bench, a vacancy 
occurred in the Court of Appeals (the supreme 
court of New York State) which the Governor 
had to fill temporarily. The justices of that 
court wrote to Judge O’Gorman, asking that 
they be permitted to present his name to the 
Governor for the position, saying: “Your se- 
lection as an associate judge of the Court of 
Appeals would be of especial value to New 
York City and State at this juncture.” 

But the judges of the Supreme Court of New 
York City protested, beseeching O’Gorman to 
stay on the city bench, and he yielded to their 
request and his fondness for a home in New 
York instead of Albany. While thus serving 
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on the bench, the record, according to the 
New York American, “fails to disclose any 
political activity whatever on the part of the 
new senator while a justice of the Supreme 
Court. He seems never to have made a speech, 
written a political letter or participated in a 
campaign, a convention or even a conference.” 
Says the New York Press: “All the intimate 
accounts of Mr. O’Gorman’s career agree that 
he is the kind of Democrat who could not be 
bossed by Croker, and who therefore will not 
eat out of the hand of Murphy. His reputa- 
tion as a judge, who did not buy his place, but 
won it by fair fighting, is enviable in the com- 
munity which listened with a shudder to Rich- 
ard Croker’s vulgar boast that judges had to 
pay for their nominations when Tammany Hall 
put them up at auction to the highest bidder 
for cash.” These statements, however, need 
some explanation. It was in 1900 that O’Gor- 
man was elected to the Supreme Court bench. 
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It was in 1903 that he was selected Grand 
Sachem of Tammany. Yet, we are told, he 
has shown no political activity while on the 
bench. The explanation is that Tammany is 
a dual sort of organization, being on one side 
political, on the other beneficiary. The Grand 
Sachem may or may not be a person of polit- 
ical activity. In Judge O’Gorman’s case the 
testimony seems to be unanimous that the office 
really had no political significance. 

We have said that Judge O’Gorman has 
always enjoyed a quiet evening at his home; 
but that statement also needs some explana- 
tion when one glances at a photograph of the 
judge and his wife surrounded by their six 
daughters and one son. If the Senator will 
inform a world of fathers how, with such a 
family, he has been able to enjoy “quiet even- 
ings at home,” he will begin his senatorial 
career by making his name truly illustrious 
to the end of time. 





THE LATEST PRESIDENTIAL SCAPEGOAT 


“And Aaron shall lay both his hands 
upon the head of the live goat and con- 
fess over him all the iniquities of -the 
children of Israel and all their trans- 
gressions in all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat, and shall 
send him away by the hand of a fit man 
into the wilderness.” 


HEN Charles D. Hilles read this 

passage from Leviticus, at a 

gathering of newspaper men in 
Washington a few days ago, he 

evoked “shouts of laughter.” LEverbody un- 
derstood the application. For Mr. Hilles had 
just been announced as successor of Mr. Nor- 
ton in “the most difficult and trying job in 
the government service in Washington”; to- 
wit, that of secretary to the President. And 
for many years it has been the custom of the 
newspapers and congressmen and the public 
in general to regard the President’s secretary 
as a scapegoat for all the blunders, social and 
political, made by the President and his wife 
and his family, whenever those blunders take 
any other form than an official utterance. If 
a White House dinner is held and there is any 
error in the matter of precedence, the secre- 
tary is to blame. If the soup isn’t hot or the 
canvasback duck is a trifle over-cooked or 


the waiters are inattentive, the secretary is 
again “the goat.” 


All matters of etiquet, all 


lists of guests to be invited to dinner, the em- 
ployment of all White House help, are put 
up to him in one form or another. In addi- 
tion, of course, he has to supervize all the 
President’s correspondence, make appoint- 
ments for visitors, shunting as many as pos- 
sible off on side-tracks, prepare the schedules 
for presidential trips and attend to the details 
of travel. Then when his other jobs are done 
he is supposed to be a political adviser to the 
President and to steer the administration in 
matters of political strategy and partisan 
diplomacy. A man in this job can probably 
make more enemies and more influential ene- 
mies than in any other job known. In two 
years President Taft has had but one vacancy 
in his cabinet. But Hilles is his third secre- 
tary. Hilles has no illusions about his present 
job. On the day he made his transfer from 
one post to the other, he wrote to friends in 
New York: “I have one foot in the treasury 
department and one foot in the White House 
and trouble in both feet.” 

The scapegoat of ancient Israel had a lazy 
and luxurious time of it in comparison with 
the secretary to the President. All that goat 
had to do was to go off into the Judean 
wilderness and browse around among the 
rocks until he died of old age or ennui. The 
President’s scapegoat is only too glad to get 
off into the wilderness for a vacation. Loeb 
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“SOMETHING OR OTHER WILL HAPPEN TO HIM EVERY DAY” 
This is the new secretary esident Taft—the third in two years—and his name is Charles Dewey Hilles 
He was just about to escape from Washington, where he has been assistant secretary of the treasury, and return 
to New York City, when he was captured by Mr. Taft and taken to the White House. Having successfully handled 
wayward boys in large numbers, he is expected to exhibit great skill in dealing with Congressmen. 
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used to go to the wildest part of the Rockies, 
and Carpenter, when he gave out a year ago, 
made a rush for the interior of Morocco. 
The Presidential scapegoat has to stay at close 
hand to receive kicks until the wilderness of 
Palestine looks like a Paradise to his imagi- 
nation and lions and leopards and “rhinoc- 
erots” (see marginal reference to Isaiah 
xxxiv:7) seem like the harmless adjuncts of 
a Barnum and Bailey circus. “There is only 
one thing a secretary to the President can be 
sure of,” says a writer in Harper's Weekly: 
“he will never be bored. Something or other 
will happen to him every day. When he has 
served a term in the White House and goes 
out to other employment, no matter what he 
has to do, it will seem easy-to him.” 

Mr. Taft’s latest victim is such a nice-look- 
ing man too. As assistant secretary of the 
treasury during the last two years he has 
made many friends. No man who went to 
Washington with the Taft administration, 
says a Washington correspondent, “has made 
more friends and, in an unpretentious way, 
made a stronger impress on those who have 
had occasion to come in frequent contact with 
him.” The same correspondent continues: 


“He is not a showy man, nor flashy. There is 
not about him that air of superficiality and brisk- 
ness which accords so ill with the normal Wash- 
ington mood. Men who meet him go away with 
the impression that he is sound and as steady 
as a clock. Enthusiastic biographers have been 
writing in this strain in the newspapers since it 
became known that Mr. Hilles was to be Mr. 
Taft’s secretary; and, parenthetically, when the 
Washington correspondents begin to write en- 
thusiastically about a man whom they see almost 
daily, the weight of presumption is that he is 
made of the right stuff.” 


The significance of Mr. Hilles’s appoint- 
ment, according to another Washington cor- 
respondent (of Leslie’s Weekly), is that the 
battle of I912 has begun. “Mr. Hilles was 
the silent man behind Mr. Taft in the pre- 
nominational contest of 1908 and he has again 
been called into service now that the heavy 
artillery for the second great battle is being 
unlimbered.” This will be news to many, for 
Mr. Hilles has hardly been mentioned before 
in a political connection. Up to three years 
ago, it is said, he had taken no active part in 
politics, tho, being a native Ohioan, he has 
always been interested in the game. But when 


Arthur I. Vorys, one of Taft’s campaign man- 
agers, wanted specific information about con- 
ditions in New York, he wrote to Hilles, a 
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personal friend, to get it for him. That was 
before Taft’s nomination. Hilles did the work 
so well that he was called into consultation 
during the subsequent campaign. The Presi- 
dent’s brother, Henry W. Taft, was president 
of the Ohio Society in New York City, and 
Hilles was vice-president. The latter im- 
pressed himself so upon the former with his 
political suggestions that he was commended 
to the President-to-be, who listened to the sug- 
gestions with equal favor, and it was Taft who 
recommended Hilles to MacVeagh when the 
latter was looking for an assistant secretary 
of the treasury. And now, in two short years, 
he is seized upon as a sort of pilot for the 
administration in the campaign of I912. Says 
Leslie’s correspondent again: “It is the biggest 
task he has ever tackled. There never has 
been such a chance for him to expand his in- 
fluence as one of the great political factors 
of the nation. And at this writing it looks as 
if Mr. Hilles is prepared and equal to the 
opportunity. We say this advisedly, because, 
in the judgment of experts at the capital, he 
nas developed into one of the most brilliant 
political strategists that have been discovered 
in many a long day.” But it must be remem- 
bered that about the same sort of thing was 
said of Hilles’s predecessor, Norton. Nobody 
says it about him now. 

Prior to his emergence into political life, 
Charles Dewey Hilles had been connected 
with work for wayward boys. He had full 
charge of the Ohio State School for Boys. 
His work was so successful there that he was 
solicited to come to New York City to take 
charge of the New York Juvenile Asylum. 
This was the first institution, it is said, to 
abandon the old barrack-plan of housing the 
youngsters together in large numbers. Hilles 
had about 100 acres of land secured at Dobbs 
Ferry and had twenty-nine buildings erected, 
where the boys were housed in small groups, 
each group in a separate house with a keeper 
or master in charge. 

The old game of politics has been and is 
being rapidly transformed. The old methods 
are nearly played out. The old players have 
grown stale and are being rapidly retired. It 
is a part of this metamorphosis that a man 
like Hilles, who has never played the old- 
game, who has been engaged ever since he 
was thirty-three years old (he is now forty- 
four) in taking care of delinquent and defect- 
ive children, should be appointed as a con- 
fidential adviser and executive to the Presi- 
dent on the eve of a national campaign. 
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THE FINANCIAL WIZARD OF MODERN MEXICO 


MAZEMENT and incredulity found 
expression in the press of Europe 
when word came from the Mexican 
capital that plans have been laid for 

handing over the office and dignities of Gen- 
eral Porfirio Diaz to Sefior Don José Yves 
Limantour. There is no living Mexican with 
so secure a European fame as that of the finan- 
cial genius who found his country beggared 
and who in a few short years rendered her 
bonds a choice investment in all the money 
centers of the world. Sefior Limantour is as 
well and as favorably known abroad as were 
ever in their prime Harcourt or DeWitte 
among the great financiers of the old world. 
3ut the abilities which win him this distinction 
go with personal qualities which seem to Euro- 
pean dailies to unfit him as the ruler of the 
land he has served so well. Apart from_the 
fact that he is not in the strict sense of the 
word a native Mexican, observes the Paris 
Figaro, there is the circumstance that he is 
temperamentally unavailable for the immense 
labors that must devolve upon one who as- 
sumes the responsibilities of General Diaz. 
While it is possible that Sefor Limantour may 
succeed to the Presidency, the few friends he 
has in the intimately personal sense must 
hope, we read in our contemporary, that the 
dangerous honor will never fall to his lot. 
This by no means implies the slightest reflec- 
tion upon the versatile and gifted Sefior Li- 
mantour. One must understand the man to 
value him, but one must also know his per- 
sonality to appreciate why its great qualities 
go with a peculiar limitation. 

Admirers of Limantour insist that he is the 
only success in the Mexico of Diaz. He has 
the intuitive insight into financial complica- 
tions that enables a man to bring solvent order 
out of pecuniary chaos, to quote the London 
Standard’s description. For years he labored 
at the treasury in complete obscurity, aban- 
doning even his beloved piano and flowers to 
negotiate refunding operations abroad. There 
is that in Limantour’s steel gray eye, his cold 
reasoning and his extreme plausibility, we 
read, to inspire confidence altho not liking. 
His pale features, impassive expression, his 
tall and erect figure, surmounted by a long 
head crowned by white hair and completed by 
Burnside whiskers, gave additional force to 
the lucidity of his financial expositions. One 
great Mexican after another had failed to im- 
press European financiers with the quality of 





the national investments. Limantour placed 
loan after loan in Paris and in London, but 
his wizardry, says the London Standard, lay 
in the promptness with which he met interest 
payments. “His record proves him,” says the 
London paper, “one of the few financial geni- 
uses of his time.” 

As Limantour rose to fame and influence 
through his dazzling success, the fundamental 
limitation of the man became, it seems from 
what our contemporary says, more and more 
apparent. He lacked magnetism. He could 
bind no spirit to his own. He had the splendid 
attributes of honesty, industry, patriotism and 
disinterestedness. His papers are full of the 
minute specifications which reveal an admin- 
istrator’s genius for carrying out the details of 
a vast plan. He showed none of that egotism 
which prevents a man from adopting the plans 
of others. He was as ready to follow a sug- 
gestion as to make one. But again and again 
he proved lacking in personal charm, wanting 
in the personal something that makes a man 
a leader. It is doubtful to those who have 
studied Mexican affairs whether he has gained 
a single devoted friend in the political world. 
He has been compared by the French papers 
with Alexander Hamilton; but an English ad- 
mirer points out that while in capacity he 
may be a match for the American financier, in 
ability to win supporters and to lead a cause 
he is hopelessly deficient. Limantour is the 
financial savior of his native land, but she does 
not love him. 

Even the most enthusiastic admirers of 
Sefior Limantour concede that his manner has 
a coldness and an aloofness which do not pro- 
mote delightful ease in personal contact with 
him. In our country he is what would be 
called a poor mixer. He seems to possess, says 
a French contemporary, that silent sense of 
the value of his own time which impresses a 
visitor as a courteous invitation to depart. Yet, 
if we may follow the lead of the Paris Figaro, 
Senor Limantour is himself unconscious of the 
impression he makes in this respect and no 
one deplores it so much as himself. He does 
not make new friends easily, but he would 
like to. He lacks the art of making any caller 
feel at home because he has no small talk 
with which to make conversation. His man- 
ner is formal, cool, collected. He does not 
smile, advance with outstretched palm and 
grasp the hand of a newcomer with benign 
kindliness as does General Diaz. Sefior Li- 
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mantour is, on the other hand, pronounced a 
delightful host by all who have enjoyed his 
hospitality. He can discuss any subject con- 
nected with the arts informingly and brilliant- 
ly not only in Spanish, but in fluent French 
and English. But he follows the talk instead 
of leading it. 

Born tho he was in the Mexican capital and 
reared in a Mexican environment—he was not 
even sent abroad for his university training— 
José Yves Limantour suggests in every linea- 
ment the French origin which prevents his rise 
to a supreme position in the national affection. 
His father was a Frenchman who many years 
ago founded a successful business and banking 
establishment in Mexico. The youthful José 
was reared in a luxurious home and trained 
for the practice of the law. He had attained 
a commanding position in that profession be- 
fore he was thirty, lecturing on the code at 
the national law school. Limantour never pos- 
sessed the art of making friends, but he always 
won respect for his industry, his perfect hon- 
esty and for the impeccable correctness of his 
morals and his habits. It was inevitable that 
he should enter Congress and inevitable, in 
consequence of his interest in the national 
finances, that he should receive a post in the 
treasury. It seems certain, in the light of 
European press comment, that Limantour pos- 
sesses financial genius of a high order. He 
is ranked by the Figaro with Witte and Rou- 
vier among the financiers of the old world. 

When traveling about Mexico in his private 
car, Limantour’s favorite mode of combining 
pleasure and official business, the finance min- 
ister is nearly always accompanied by his wife 
and son. When at home in the capital, the 
finance minister divides his time between his 
music room and his office. His day is not 
characterized by routine. In fact he may be 
said to have no very regular hours for any 
kind of business because he works at home as 
industriously as he toils in the ministry. He 
favors early rising. His breakfast is always 
eaten amid flowers and is usually followed by 
labor in his private garden. He digs, plants 
and waters everything with his own hands: 
unless the task be very elaborate. By the 
time he leaves for the office in the city he has 
gathered a bouquet for every member of the 
family besides one which he carries off in the 
automobile. As he rides he will, if the jour- 
ney be long, beguile its tedium with a late 
French magazine or a French novel. He is a 
familiar figure on the streets and in the shops. 
His stride is long and rather rapid and in his 
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well creased trowsers and immaculate linen 
he suggests the New Yorker, albeit of an old- 
fashioned type. 

The strong flavor of Puritanism in the char- 
acter of Sefior Limantour has rendered his 
private life far more correct from the conven- 
tional standpoint than that of the average 
Latin statesman. His ideas of family relations 
are more suggestive of middle-class England 
than of fashionable Vienna. He chose his 
wife from the wealthy and exclusive house of 
Cana, a lady who, the Paris Figaro informs 
us, is a meet companion in her fondness for 
the arts and in her love of domesticity to one 
with such a temperament as Limantour’s. The 
finance minister has a beautiful daughter liv- 
ing in Paris—a wife and mother herself, 
whose three young children receive regular an- 
nual visits from their Mexican grandpa. 
Senor Limantour’s other child, a son, is now 
a strapping youth, fond of the automobile, yet 
a hard worker. He does not, like so many 
scions of wealthy Mexican houses, spend his 
days in Paris, but at home with his parents. 
The Sefiora Limantour is much younger than 
her husband and she is the companion of his 
travels, the only assistant with his private cor- 
respondence and perhaps the one person who 
laments his mastery of finance. Her ambition 
was to see her husband a famous musician. 

No youthful Mexican who displays a musical 
genius need languish for lack of a patron if 
his case be brought to the notice of Sefior 
Limantour. He has educated many promising 
young men abroad at his private expense. The 
Paris Figaro reports that his protégés have 
been chosen with such discernment that they 
do well in Paris and return to their native 
land with a future assured. Limantour it was 
who, after some opposition, put through the 
legislation which now enables so many tal- 
ented young Mexicans to receive a European 
education in music, in painting, in architecture 
and in sculpture. The expense is wholly de- 
frayed out of the national treasury. The plan 
has not been working long enough to warrant 
a verdict upon its success or failure, but it 
has had the result of stimulating the artistic 
life of the land and in bringing to public rec- 
ognition a generation of artists of decided 
capacity. Senor Limantour keeps in personal 
contact with these young people not only when 
they come home to Mexico, but while they are 
abroad. It has been thought that his verdicts 
upon their achievement are too partial, but 
he has at any rate become the recognized 
patron of the arts in Mexico. 
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THE MAN WHO PUT THE DIAZ SYSTEM ON A BUSINESS BASIS 
Sefior Don José Yves Limantour is the finance minister of the Mexican republic and his name has been 
mentioned as a possible president of the republic. He is a finished musician, a successful horticulturist, a com- 
petent art critic, a lover of painting, something of an art critic and a great financial genius, 
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Music is to Limantour the art of arts. So 
esthetic is his temperament that, as the Paris 
Figaro remarks, his fame as a financier and 
his mastery’ of the intricacies of the inter- 
national money market must have been won 
by a great sacrifice of his natural instincts. 
Had he followed his bent, Limantour would 
to-day, our contemporary thinks, have been a 
celebrated composer. He improvizes airs upon 
his piano with ravishing technique, somewhat 
after the style of Richard Strauss, who, next 
to Puccini, is his favorite. If he does not 
spend a day’s leisure in the garden, Sefior 
Limantour betakes himself to the music room 
of his residence. This is a large and elab- 
orately decorated apartment containing one of 
the costliest grand pianos in all Mexico. It is 
somewhat difficult to persuade the Finance 
Minister to favor a mixed gathering with his 
performance, but those who have overheard 
his improvizations and interpretations agree 
that he is one of the most brilliant instrumen- 
talists in a land where all cultivated men are 
musicians. It is to the support and liberality 
of Limantour that the famed national or- 
chestra is indebted for the prestige it has 
won. 

Flowers, the cultivation of flowers and the 
perfumes of his paradisaic garden have for 
years been among the passions of Limantour’s 
life. Visitors to his home in the capital and 
especially all who are privileged to wander 
through the grounds of his rural villa are 
steeped in the odor of every rare bloom the 
three climates of Mexico can be made to toler- 
ate. This love for foliage and flower inspired 
Limantour to make himself one of the world’s 
most cunning gardeners. To him is due the 
perfection of the parkway about the Castle of 
Chapultepec, the landscape of which Eden was 
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contrived and brought to its present exquisite- 
ness of detail by the Minister of Finance. He 
has been called a Japanese in his devotion to 
the cult of the flower. Sefior Limantour will 
await with the utmost eagerness the opening 
of a rose bud ‘and dilate with a veritable 
ecstasy upon the fo#™m and color of an orchid 
or a peony. His favorite diversion, when the 
responsibilities’ of office permit, is a saunter 
through the forest or bosque of Chapultepec 
soon after sunrise. He has then its lake- 
dotted woodland almost wholly to himself and 
he will sometimes spend an entire morning 
strolling through its avenues. 

Nothing could be more distasteful to Sefior 
Limantour, if the impressions of the Paris 
Figaro be correct, than any interruption of 
his present delightful mode of life—so con- 
genial to his artistic temperament—through 
his elevation to any other post, even the most 
exalted in the gift of his country. The great 
financier is himself, it seems, perfectly well 
aware of the reasons which would render his 
succession to the presidency undesirable. His 
family are opposed to the idea, his wife most 
of all. Her ambition is said to be a life in 
Paris with her husband, her daughter, her son 
and her grandchildren. The Sefior himself 
looks upon the plan as involving a breach of 
trust on his own part. He wishes to remain 
in Mexico for so long a period as will enable 
him to place his talents at the service of any 
new administration which may be inaugu- 
rated. When he is no longer of use, or if 
General Diaz should hint to him that a suc- 
cessor is ready to assume the responsibilities 
of the finance ministry, Sefior Limantour will 
go with delight into a retirement made de- 
lightful by music, flowers and the arts he 
loves so well. 





THE MOST ‘‘POPABLE’ 


HE personality of the erstwhile sec- 
retary of state at the Vatican, his 
Eminence Mariano Cardinal Ram- 
polla, Marquis del Tindaro, emerges 

so conspicuously in all recent gossip trans- 
mitted from the eternal city to the news- 
papers of Europe as to give piquancy to the 
assertion of the Indépendance Belge (Brus- 
sels) that he is now the most “popable” 
member of the whole sacred college. In the 
strict sense of the word, as we are reminded 
by the London Times, all cardinals are papa- 


> OF THE CARDINALS 


bili, as the Italians say, for there is no office 
nor age which precludes their election to 
the papacy. There exists a vague idea that 
neither the camerlengo nor the pontifical sec- 
retary of state is eligible, tho both have been 
elected in the past. The term “popable,” how- 
ever, is used in Rome somewhat in the way 
we Americans speak of a presidential possi- 
bility as “available.” The Italians distinguish 
certain members of the sacred college as “pa- 
pabili” when they mean that one among them 
will probably be the next Pope. In this 
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sense only does the /ndépendance Belge refer 
to Cardinal Rampolla as “a popable of the 
first order,” an impression of his Eminence 
widely disseminated just now in newspaper 
columns abroad. Rightly or wrongly, the 
view that Pius X. is a confirmed invalid gains 
credence in Europe, together with a belief 
that the radical departure from the policy 
of Leo XIII. that characterizes the present 
pontificate has proved a mistake. The con- 
sequence is asserted to be a decided harmony 
between Cardinal Rampolla and his opponents 
in the last conclave. 

That aristocracy of birth, of mind and of 
temperament which rendered his Eminence 
Mariano Cardinal Rampolla, Marquis of Tin- 
daro, so influential in the essentially political 
reign of the late Pope Leo, hopelessly dis- 
qualifies him, says the Paris Débats, for any 
great function under so peculiarly pious a 
pontiff as now wears the tiara. The sacred 
college contains just now few princes of the 
church whose origin was not lowly. States- 
manship, as the term was once understood at 
the Vatican, is somewhat discredited. The 
mere possession of political views inspires a 
certain suspicion. The type of mind favored 
by the present Pope is religious, uncompro- 
mizingly dogmatic and unworldly. Anything 
that smacks of diplomacy seems to his Holi- 
ness to look more or less like the one thing 
he dreads most—modernism. It is an open 
secret at the Vatican that Cardinal Rampolla 
used his influence with the late Leo XIII. to 
prevent summary proceedings against that 
most famous of modernists, the Abbé Loisy. 
Pius X. had not been on his throne five years 
before every modernist was under the ban. 
Rampolla made every possible concession to 
France. Pius X. would make no terms with 
her whatever. 

Aristocracy finds in the character of Car- 
dinal Rampolla what the Rome Tribuna deems 
“a temperamental expression.” In manner as 
in training and by birth this prince of the 
church reveals his patrician origin. “He is 
master of a most noble and high simplicity in 
all things,” we read in our Italian contem- 
porary, “but his very humility is a proud one, 
the humility of a prince or of an archangel.” 
The Cardinal is the incarnation of a cour- 
tesy that is never elaborate, but which is fin- 
ished, “stopping just short of ceremony.” 
This becomes most evident at the very be- 
ginning of an interview. Those who acknowl- 
edge the splendor of the rank he has attained 
in the hierarchy by stooping to kiss the ring 
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A POSSIBLE SUCCESSOR TO ST. PETER 

His Eminence Mariano Cardinal Rampolla, Marquis 
del Tindaro, narrowly escaped election to the papal 
throne at the last conclave, and rumor now has it that 
his prospects for the succession to Pius X., in view of 
the pontiff’s confirmed invalidism, are widely canvassed 
in Rome. 
on his finger are never permitted to abase 
themselves to the fullness of a genuflection. 
The Cardinal extends both arms and almost 
lifts the visitor to a chair while he speaks 
in Italian or in French a few words of 
friendly but not effusive greeting. “He ad- 
mits one instantly to a delightful intimacy 
that never compromizes his cignity. For a 
diplomatist, moreover, he is strangely unre- 
served in the discussion of the policy of the 
church, but he always manages in exchange 
to make his caller confidential too.” 

Nature has denied Cardinal Rampolla so 
many personal advantages, says a writer of a 
character sketch in the Rome Tribuna, that 
the distinction of his appearance is almost an 
anomaly. No one, analyzing his countenance, 
could call it handsome. “The nose, like the 
mouth, is too large and too heavy for beauty. 
The ears stand out too markedly from the 
head to be inconspicuous and they are by no 
means small ears. The chin is strong but 
not shapely, being disfigured also by a long 
crease that runs around to the nose on both 
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sides in a manner suggestive of Dante. By 
way of climax, there is a droop of one of the 
eyelids that seems at first to be a distinct 
blemish. The nobility of the countenance is 
derived from the brow and forehead and from 
the expression of the character in the face 
as a whole. One can not be in the Cardinal’s 
presence five minutes without being drawn to 
the man by an irresistible something reflected 
in his sweetness of manner and of temper. 
There is not a line of sensuality or of gross- 
ness. There is not a hint of affectation. 
There is not a particle of self-consciousness. 
One can not listen to him without wondering 
how so magnetic a being failed of election to 
the papal throne.” 

So robust is the health of Cardinal Ram- 
polla, apart from an occasional attack of cold, 
that it affords matter for comment in view 
of his advanced age. He is sixty-seven, but 
he has not varied by five minutes the ascetic 
mode of life characterizing him in the days 
of his power and prestige. He rises to-day 
at the same hour of six which he set for the 
proceeding when he entered as a young man 
the diplomatic service of the apostolic see. 
If for any reason the Cardinal wishes to be 
out of bed and dressed before the hour of 
six, his personal servant pulls a bell cord that 
precipitates a tinkle close to the ear of his 
eminence. It seems from what our Italian 
contemporary says that Cardinal Rampolla re- 
lied upon an American alarm clock to rouse 
him at an exceptionally early hour—long 
habit insures his waking at six—until an old 
servant of his undertook to correct his mas- 
ter’s habits. Giuseppe thought five in the 
morning unseasonable for a prince of the 
church to be up and about. He set the alarm 
at seven. Habit got the cardinal out of his 
bed next morning at six. “The next time I 
have an appointment for five,” said his Emi- 
nence when the servant appeared, “I shall 
not trust to a clock. I shall sit up all night.” 
This melted the old retainer, who vowed 
never to disobey in such fashion again. Yet 
it would have been no hardship, if we may 
believe the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, had the 
cardinal gone a night or even two nights 
without sleep. He seldom stays in his bed for 
so long an interval as seven hours. Not only 
is he a very light sleeper, but he is a very 
abstemious sleeper. Six hours out of twenty- 
four afford him all the slumber his system 
seems to require. 

In spite of his considerable wealth, inher- 
ited from the rich family to which he be- 
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longs, Cardinal Rampolla never acquired the 
luxurious habits of a man of ample means 
and of aristocratic birth. His breakfast, eaten 
shortly after he has said mass, consists as a 
rule of hot milk and hot coffee. The roll and 
butter accompanying the liquids on the tray 
often come back to the kitchen untouched. 
The only gastronomic luxury of his eminence 
appears to be soup, which he gets thick and 
hot for luncheon and which, like all he eats, 
is made by his own cook. Every afternoon 
he has a cup of coffee and milk, and rather 
late at night he eats a frugal dinner. 

Those who observe the sedentary life of 
the cardinal wonder very much at his good 
health. He has never suffered from the gout, 
apparently. He enjoys little or nothing in 
the way of exercize, although his carriage is 
now and then seen in the suburbs. There is 
nothing elaborate about his household, altho 
he keeps two servants in addition to the cook. 
His valet helps him to dress and to undress 
and waits upon him at meals. The other serv- 
ant attends to the horses and carriage and 
runs the errands. The cardinal no longer 
enjoys the services of an amanuensis, nor has 
he any such immense correspondence as took 
up so much of his leisure when he was the 
inspiration and the source of the whole Vati- 
can diplomacy. The leisure of his Eminence 
is nowadays spent in the solitude of a study 
to which few visitors are admitted. His 
reading, apart from the leading clerical peri- 
odicals of Europe in the French, Italian and 
Spanish languages, is confined mainly to the 
patristic writers. His Eminence is a deep 
student of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, a taste he shared with the late Pope Leo. 
The cardinal is also master of a fluent Latin- 
ity and can translate a passage from the news- 
paper into the ancient tongue with ease and 
grace. The cardinal is also an authority upon 
ecclesiastical art and upon church music. 
These somewhat elegant accomplishments do 
not commend him in the present pontificate, 
we read in the Vienna Neue Freie Presse. 
The reigning sovereign of the Vatican sets no 
such store by classical scholarship, elaborate 
ceremonial, ecclesiastical art, instrumental 
music or pontifical diplomacy as would ren- 
der the peculiar talents of the great figure 
of the late Leo’s reign immediately available. 
There is really nothing for Cardinal Rampolla 
to do, observes our contemporary, but con- 
template the undoing of what he has spent 
sO many years to accomplish. His official 
post, that of archpriest of the Vatican basilica, 
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takes him much to the great altar of St. 
Peter’s. He has to attend from time to time 
a meeting of some sacred congregation en- 
trusted with a department of the administra- 
tion of the universal church. He interests 
himself likewise in one or two ecclesiastical 
institutions. Nevertheless his labors are 


‘mainly routine. He guides no policies. He is 


seldom called upon for advice. His splendid 
talents remain absolutely unexploited. 

One trait alone has redeemed Cardinal 
Rampolla, according to Roman newspaper 
gossip, in the eyes of Pius X. His Eminence 
has used his wealth for the glory of the 
church. As the scion of an ancient and noble 
Sicilian family, Mariano Rampolla received a 
careful and elaborate education in the Rome 
of Pius IX. at a time when French bayonets 
sustained the papacy against the movement in 
favor of a united Italy. Rampolla, on his 
mother’s side, is connected with the Saxon 
royal house, altho the lady was by birth a 
Spaniard, beautiful and rich. The future 
prince of the church early enlisted the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits on his behalf, and as a 
youth he began his diplomatic and ecclesias- 
tical studies at the famous Capranica College. 
The influences to which he was indebted for 
his early successes were entirely aristocratic. 
His father was a leader of the Sicilian nobil- 
ity. His mother had influential relatives 
among the Spanish grandees. The youthful 
Rampolla was scarcely ordained when he 
entered in a subordinate post the diplomatic 
service of the church. His rise was so rapid 
that in his thirtieth year he was despatched 
to Madrid to assist the nuncio there in a 
series of tortuous negotiations. . 

Rampolla’s brilliant successes as a papal 
diplomatist, we read in the Vienna Neue 
Freie Presse, were the result of personal 
traits which he still retains. “His voice, his 
gestures, his attitude, reveal the distinguished 
characteristics of the gentleman born. He is 
a master of the tactful phrase, of the courtly 
act, of the insinuating suggestion. One might 
spend days in his delightful society without 
hearing him once introduce the subject of reli- 
gion. He is in a very magnetic and agreeable 
way what is called the man of the world, 
never preaching, never prosing, never imply- 
ing that he is a clerical. His success at the 
Spanish court, first as a subordinate and in 
subsequent years as a full-fledged nuncio, was 
prodigious.” The great triumph of his career 
was the reference to Pope Leo XIII. of the 
dispute between Spain and Germany over the 
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Carolines. His late Holiness had long studied 
the character and talents of the brilliant 
Sicilian, who never won his complete confi- 
dence until the crisis involving the Carolines 
reduced his critics in the Vatican to confu- 
sion. Rampolla speedily became a cardinal, 
and soon after entering the sacred college he 
was pontifical secretary of state. 

Throughout that long and eventful period 
during which Cardinal Rampolla held sway 
over the diplomacy and world policy of the 
holy Roman Catholic and apostolic church, 
subject only to the will of his sovereign, the 
late Leo XIII., he proved, says the Paris 
Figaro, “how thoroly Castilian is his char- 
acter.” The Cardinal, observes our French 
contemporary, must be deemed, altho Sicilian 
by origin, “a typical specimen of that Spanish 
aristocracy from which he really sprang.” 
Everything about him suggested grandeur. 
“He was grand in his manner, grand in his 
ideas, grand in the scale upon which he pro- 
jected the political policy of the papacy and 
grandest of all in the liberality with which he 
showered his inherited wealth upon deserving 
and undeserving alike.” He dealt with the 
members of the diplomatic corps accredited to 
the Vatican as if he were the prime minister 
of some powerful emperor. “No region of the 
earth, however remote, escaped his compre- 
hensive dream of a universal pontificate.” It 
seemed for a time, says the Figaro, as if no 
great political decision could be taken any- 
where in the world without reference to the 
pontifical secretary of state. 

Rampolla long ago perceived, to pursue the 
interpretation of him which is afforded in the 
Paris Figaro, that everything mundane de- 
scribes, as it evolves, if not a circle at any 
rate a spiral orbit. He beheld in this circum- 
stance the secret of the perpetual rebirth of 
everything, including the divine right of the 
sovereign pontiffs to universal dominion. “It 
was his dream that under the high and august 
inspiration of the successor of St. Peter, the 
church could be made an instrumentality suffi- 
ciently human for democracy to march beside 
her and at last even into her arms. Rampolla 
has no sympathy with that ancient theocratic 
spirit in the Roman fold which tolerates no 
control or transformation on the ground that 
the church is the spouse of Christ. He be- 
held the light of fresh inspiration irradiating 
the world and he conceived the possibility of 
loving communion between a faith as ancient 
as the cross and a world modernized by 
science.” 
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THE PASSING OF THE CREATOR OF CHEMISTRY 
IN SPACE 


ANY men have become famous in 
M science for one great generaliza- 
tion, we read in the Paris Cosmos, 
but van’t Hoff, the illustrious 
chemist whose death has just elicited so many 
appreciations of his work, enjoyed the almost 
unique distinction of giving to science two 
generalizations of supreme importance. The 
first of these was the conception of what is 
called “chemistry in space.” “Before this in 
chemistry it had been the custom to write all 
formulae in two dimensions only. Van’t Hoff 
explained the existence of isomeric bodies 
which were known to chemists, but for which 
formulae could not be devised, by showing 
that when they built up a molecule in space 
the ‘asymmetric’ carbon atom in the molecule 
would allow of the existence of two forms 
related to each other, like an object and its 
image in a glass.” A curious incident of his- 
tory is attached to this discovery, our con- 
temporary further says, which discovery, by 
the way, van’t Hoff made when he was but 
twenty years old and used for part of his 
doctor’s theses. 

The theory, it appears, was put forward 
quite independently, two months after van’t 
Hoff had published his paper, by Monsieur J. 
A. Le Bel, a French chemist. When van’t 
Hoff published, long afterward, his “Ten Years 
in the History of a Theory,” he dedicated it 
to Le Bel. The two scientists were some 
years ago awarded the Davy medal of the 
Royal Society for the work they had done. 
Van’t Hoff had by now become one of the 
World’s very greatest men of science, al- 
though his name was and remains unfamil- 
iar to the general reading public. Yet his in- 
vestigations have always led to brilliant re- 
sults and have, as the French scientific organ 
remarks, ranked him among the immortals 
along with Berthelot, Kelvin and Curie. 

The second great generalization for which 
van’t Hoff is renowned came some twelve 
years after the first and was an explanation 
of the phenomena of salts in solution. His 
work had already proved sensational in its 
originality and importance, for he had used to 
good purpose the facilities he enjoyed as 


holder of the chair of chemistry at the uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. He showed that the 
dissolving of substances such as common salt 
was effected in the same way as gaseous sub- 
stances are by heat and pressure. In other 
words, dissolving substances obey the gas 
laws and the osmotic pressure exerted by 
substances in solution is really analogous to 
the pressure exerted by gaseous substances. 
Van’t Hoff explained “osmotic pressure” as 
far back as 1885 and then, in conjunction 
with Ostwald of Leipzig and Arrhenius, the 
great Swedish physicist, of Stockholm, he ex- 
pounded the general theory of solutions on 
these lines, explaining the abnormality shown 
by many salts in aqueous solutions as being 
due to the dissociation of those salts in the 
solvent. ‘During the later years of his life 
he was chiefly occupied in trying to explain 
how salt beds were laid down from solution 
in lakes or inland seas. 

These two great generalizations of the re- 
nowned Jacobus Hendricus van’t Hoff, who 
was born in Rotterdam nearly sixty years ago, 
are of the first importance to-day. “They are 
almost at the foundation of what we call 
modern physical chemistry.” His researches, 
being of a highly technical character, can per- 
haps be appreciated only by chemists, but the 
two generalizations have enabled many lesser 
scientists to acquire distinction merely by fol- 
lowing up van’t Hoff’s lead and a mass of 
literature has been devoted to their discussion 
and elaboration in all the scientific centers of 
the world. 

In the words of the writer in The Scientific 
American: 


“Far-reaching as the influence of van’t Hoff’s 
conception has been in the development of or- 
ganic chemistry, one hardly hesitates to say that 
of still more fundamental importance are his con- 
tributions to physical chemistry. To him is due 
much of the credit of the detailed working out 
of the results which flow from the law of mass 
action. By him the application of thermodynam- 
ics to physical chemistry, first applied to isolat- 
ed cases by Horstmann, was greatly extended, 
so as to bring to light among other things the 
influence of temperature upon chemical equilib- 
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ize the almost 


alleled 


unpar- 
significance of 
van't Hoff’s elucidation 
of the laws of solution, 
we must bear in mind 


that these form at the 
same time the foun- 
dation for the modern 
theory of 
and ionic dissociation. 
The limitless field of 
electro-chemistry, with 
its remarkable practical 
applications, is inti- 
mately connected with 
the phenomenon of 
solution. 

“The law of solution, 


electri lysis 


as developed by van’'t 
Hoff, is striking and 
beautiful in its sim- 


plicity: the osmotic 
pressure of a dissolved 


substance is equal to 


the gaseous pressure 
which that substance 
would exert if occupy- 
ing the given volume 
at the given tempera- 
ture, but in the form 
of a gas. The law is 


of course only approxi- 
mate, holding only for 
dilute solutions; in the 
case of electrolytes al- 
lowance must also be 
made for dissociation. 

“Following out nat- 
urally the trend of his 
work, van’t Hoff next 
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THE FRAMER OF TWO TRIUMPHANT CHEMICAL 


GENERALIZATIONS 


The successful Dutch scientist Jacobus Hendricus van’t Hoff, lately dead, was illus- 
trious for the elaboration of what is called chemistry in space as well as for his ex- 


planation of. the phenomena of salts in solution. 


rium. The result is expressed qualitatively in 
the well-known van’t Hoff principle of mobile 
equilibrium! ‘The state of equilibrium of a chem- 
ical system is by a rise in temperature shifted in 
the direction in which the reaction proceeds with 
absorption of heat.’ Further extensions of this 
principle were subsequently given, one in the 
same year by Le Chatelier, and the other three 
or four years later by Braun. 

“Perhaps most important of all is van’t Hoff’s 
contribution to our knowledge of solution. By 
far the most numerous chemical reactions in 
which we are technically or otherwise interested 
take place in solution. For this reason alone the 
clearing of the view by a thoroughly satisfactory 
theory of solution represents an immeasurable 
gain to science, pure and applied, To fully real- 





(1885) broached the 
field of “solid solu- 
tions,” which has 


proved of much im- 
portance in connection 
with the metallography 
of steel. The related subject of crystallization of 
salt-mixtures from saturated solutions forms the 
subject of his last great series of investigations, 
carried out in collaboration with Meyerhoffer and 
others. This subject is of special interest in con- 
nection with the phenomena presented in the 
evaporation of sea water and the formation of 
deposits, such as the famous salt strata at Stass- 
furt, in past geological epochs. By a systematic 
study of the conditions under which different 
salts are laid down from solution, it is possible 
to establish a kind of “geological thermometer,” 
which gives us a clue as to the temperatures 
which prevailed at the time the deposits were 
formed. There are evidences of a temperature 


as high as 70 deg. C. having been reached at 
Stassfurt.” 
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THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF THE LONG-DISTANCE 





TELEPHONE 


MOST unexpected advance in long- 
distance telephony has been made by 
means of what London Engineering 
describes as a new type of sub- 
marine telephone cable, laid last year between 
Abbott’s Cliff, near Dover, England, and Cape 
Grisnez, in France. This cable is regarded by 
the engineering department of the British Post 
Office as experimental, but the results obtained 
from it have been so satisfactory that it has 
apparently passed that stage. It marks a very 
important advance over all previous achieve- 
ments in long-distance telephoning over sub- 
marine cables. -What is technically termed 
commercial. conversation—that is ordinary 
conversation as distinguished from the ex- 
change of messages by experts—will be pos- 
sible between towns in England and on the 
continent where the added distances from the 
ends of the cable do not exceed seventeen hun- 
dred miles. In other words, the new cable in 
connection with unloaded aerial land _ lines, 
containing eight hundred pounds of copper to 
the mile, will enable conversation to be main- 
tained, say, between London and the city of 
Astrakhan, on the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
or clear across the whole continent of Europe. 
This great achievement is, however, adds 
our expert authority, by no means the end of 
impending telephone progress. Telephone en- 
gineers look forward with hopefulness to the 
time when it will be possible to transmit the 
spoken word from any one point on the globe 
to any other. That day is still a long way off, 
but that it will come is the firm belief of those 
best qualified to form an opinion as to the 
possibilities of electrical science. Already, we 
read, Mr. J. J. Carty, of the American Tel- 
egraph and Telephone Company, has set be- 
fore himself the establishment of telephonic 
communication between the east and west 
coasts of the United States, a distance of some 
three thousand miles, and before the end of 
the present year he hopes to bridge a great 
portion of the gap that now exists. 


“The problem to be solved is one of many 
complexities and difficulties, but one of the most 
hopeful signs of progress lies in the fact that 
it has been agreed between the engineers of vari- 
ous countries to abandon the standards of com- 
merce and to adopt those of the laboratory in 
recording the values affecting the efficiency of 
telephone circuits. In this change, and in the 
scientific spirit that is abroad, lies the best prom- 


ise of improvement and advance. The matter 
is one which must be left entirely to the experts. 
To the average individual the telephone—like the 
telegraph, the phonograph, electric light, the 
steam-engine, and many of the other common- 
places of modern existence—is still a mystery. 
We avail ourselves of the conveniences and 
facilities they afford; but how much does the 
man in the street, to use a convenient term, 
know of the why and wherefore of the hundred 
and one scientific miracles which he employs as 
a matter of course in his daily life? 

“Take this latest improvement in telephony; 
what will it convey to the average man to tell 
him that it has been affected by putting coils 
of wire in the circuit of the submarine cable, 
which have the effect of setting up in the cir- 
cuit an inductive action antagonistic to that al- 
ready in the cable, or in the circuit; that these 
two neutralize each other, and in consequence 
conversation is rendered possible over a longer 
distance? Is it of much avail to explain further 
that a well-insulated cable is to all intents and 
purposes a Leyden jar, and is to a certain ex- 
tent charged by each electrical impulse that 
passes through it? Some few of us may retain 
a hazy recollection of primitive experiments in 
the science room during our schooldays; but that 
remembrance of the _ foil-covered receptacle 
known as a Leyden jar helps one very little to 
understand the mysteries of the submarine cable, 
or how the introduction of induction coils at 
every mile and a half of its length removes the 
defects of indistinctness and weakness of sound 
when speaking through it by means of a tele- 
phone. It is enough for him to know that the 
work of the electrical engineers will enable him 
to speak with his correspondent at Paris from 
Dublin or Glasgow or Edinburgh instead of from 
London or Liverpool, which up to the present has 
been about the limit of exchange.” 


The distinctness of the sounds transmitted 
by long-distance telephone has greatly in- 
creased in recent years. This is due in part to 
the advance in electrical engineering, a science 
which has done more for telephony than any 
other factor in its development. One essential 
feature in telephone progress was early recog- 
nized. This was that rubber-covered wire 
must be used for long-distance talking as little 
as possible. The high electrostatic capacity 
of such wires greatly affects the transmission 
of electrical impulses. In view of the rapid 
advance in submarine telephony our contem- 
porary feels inclined to predict that it will be 
possible to talk distinctly from Chicago to St. 
Petersburg in another ten years. 
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THE INSANE ASYLUM AS THE SOURCE OF THE 


COMING CRAZE IN ART 


UNACY, in some instances, maniacal 
frenzy and in any event the workings 
out of an insane delusion explain to 
one eminent psychiatrist, Dr. Theo- 

dore B. Hyslop, that new era in art to which 
criticism now pays so much homage. That 
theme of which critics make so much, “post- 
impressionism,” seems to this student, who has 
had wide practical experience in asylums, to 
be more or less post-illusionism as met with in 
degeneracy and the insane. All that Doctor 
Hyslop says is based upon his own direct ob- 
servation of insane artists in asylums and of 
the paintings of lunatics under restraint. Nor 
is he prejudiced against these people and 
things. He freely concedes that the art of the 
lunatic asylum manifests a high type of genius. 
The insane artist, he writes in The Nineteenth 
Century (London), is usually in dead earnest: 


“Beyond what is prompted by his morbid rise 
in self-consciousness, intense egomania, and a 
desire to express or reflect the workings of his 
disordered mind, there is, as a general rule, no 
other or ulterior motive to tempt him to distort 
or misinterpret the evidence of his senses—i. ¢., 
he does not seek to deceive the critic or the 
public; and, although he may be an egomaniac, 
his artistic efforts are mostly for art’s sake alone, 
and they merely reflect the character of his own 
imaginings. 


“In dealing with the work of an insane artist 
the positive manifestations of sensory or motor 
defects displayed therein do not demand our 
study as much as does the something, caused by 
disease.” 

This something caused by disease prevents 
the artist from being able to recognize and 
correct defects. Our attention is apt to be ar- 
rested by faulty delineation, erroneous per- 
spective and perverted coloring. These form 
only positive symptoms of decadence and they 
do not give us in all cases the measure of the 
negative lesion which may be due to disease. 

This holds good not only forthe insane art- 
ist, but also for his critic. Both the insane 
artist and the borderland critic—the critic on 
the line between insanity and sanity—have 
certain characteristics which are peculiar to 
them. Degenerates often turn their unhealthy 
impulse towards art and not only do they 
sometimes attain an extraordinary degree of 
prominence, but they may also be followed by 
enthusiastic admirers who herald them as 
creators of new eras in art. The insane depict 
in line and in color their interpretation of 
nature and portray the reflections of their 
minds as best as they are able. Their efforts 
are not only genuine, but there is also no wil- 
ful suppression of skill in technique, which 
would prove them impostors. 





A POST- ILLUSIONIST PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE IN SYMBOL—“THE FATE OF M AN” 
The artist whose eccentric genius created this and the following kindred masterpieces of the new school is well 


known in Germany as Alfred Kubin. 


He seeks through the medium of 
spectator some notion of the realities behind the series of unfoldments known as life. 


these pictorial allegories to convey to the 
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DESPOT DESTINY 
As the wreck of each man’s life drifts on the tide of 


THE GRIM GRIN OF THE 


circumstance or is dashed to the sky on the mountain 
wave of misery he is conscious of the glare of that sar- 
donic eye which contemplates with impersonal and_ pas- 
sionless detachment the anguish of his supreme misery. 
The consciousness of a cold destiny thus grinning adds 
one last drop of bitterness to the poisoned chalice of 
human existence. 


“They do not themselves pose as prophets of 
new eras, and, so long as they are in asylums and 
recognized as insane, both they and their works 
are harmless, inasmuch as they do not make any 
impression on the unprotected borderland dwell- 
ers from whose ranks they otherwise might enrol 
a large following. 

“An art exhibition in an asylum excites as 
many cries of admiration as of pity, for here we 
find much to praise and profit by. Seldom is the 
artistic instinct or technique so far deteriorated 
as to leave no sense of beauty in line or color, 
and, as a point of diagnosis, it is to be noted 
that, where no feature of beauty or workman- 
ship exists in the work of one who is known to 
have formerly possessed both artistic instinct and 
skill in technique, the defective character of such 
work is due either to gross cerebral degeneration 
(such as we find in general paralysis of the in- 
sane or in organic dementia) or to imposture. 
As a matter of interest, the writer may state that 
he has never seen such an instance of wilful 
imposture in art by an insane artist. 

“Degeneracy in art sometimes takes a fairly 
definite course. A genius who is also a degene- 
rate may influence the trend of art. His imita- 
tors, with their more limited capacities, form a 
subspecies, and they in their turn transmit in a 
continuously increasing degree the peculiarities 
and abnormalities which become ultimately mere- 
ly evidences of gaps in development, malforma- 
tions, or infirmities. 


physical 
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“The artistic works of lunatics, however, do 
not always bear evidence of degeneration. The 
ideas of the paranoiac (or deluded person) may 
be grotesque and fanciful, but the artistic merits 
shown in his works may be great. Except in con- 
ditions of progressive paralytic dementia and of 
gross cerebral degeneration the evidences of de- 
teriorioration may be merely manifestations of 
disordered thought and imagination. All merit 
is neither obscured nor lost. When, however, 
no artistic merit is observable to the fully qualified 
normal critic it usually means that there never 
has been any development of the artistic faculty, 
that the faculty has been lost through disease, 
or that there has been wilful imposture. 

“In some forms of progressive mental and 
degeneration (dementia and general 
paralysis of the insane) there is usually a retro- 
gression or impairment of the highest evolved 
and latest acquirements. This impairment ex- 
tends gradually back until the degenerative 
process affects even the most stable of the bodily 
and mental functions. In general paralysis the 
musician loses his power over his fingers, the 
linguist forgets the languages he has latest ac- 
quired, the elocutionist blurs his phrases, and 
the expert fails in the technique of his handi- 
craft.” 


In artists suffering from general paralysis 
there is a retrogression, both sensory and 
motor, of the artistic faculty. Sensation and 
perception of color and form and perspective 
become impaired. There is also loss of the 
tactile and of the so-called muscular senses so 
essential to the proper co-ordination of move- 
ment. Not only do they suffer from tremors, 
but also from failure to coordinate the various 
groups of muscular activities. Hence the ex- 
ecutive mechanism becomes defective, faulty 
and impotent. This gradual retrogression of 
the mental and physical functions results ul- 
timately in a pathological return to the crude 
and rudimentary conditions of barbarism. In 
sculpture, as portrayed by the paralytic in his 
early stages of degeneration, the work may be 
sensuously charming and excellently executed 
and the perfection of its form may cover even 
what may be suggestively pornographic or im- 
moral. It may be attractive or repellent ac- 
cording to the mental bent of the critic. 


“When, however, the work is prompted by 
ideas which are repugnant to good taste, and 
depicted in all its ugliness by a technique devoid 
of all artistic merit, and stripped of all evidences 
of those finer co-ordinations and adjustments 
acquired through education and practice, then the 
predilection in its favor of any critic is open to 
the charge of dishonesty or degeneracy. 

“The intellectually beautiful, consisting as it 
does of representations, concepts and judgments, 
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with an accompanying tone of feeling elab- 
orated in the subconscious, stands above 
the merely sensuously beautiful about which 
there can be but little scope for the higher 
processes of mentation. Insane esthetics 
grow enthusiastic over their own creations, 
which, to the sane, are absurd or even re- 
pulsive. The insane sometimes take glory 
in the attention they excite, and there ap- 
pears to be no limit to their eccentricities. 
So long as they are confined in asylums, 
however, they do not rank as cranks or 
charlatans, but as degenerates. They do 
not voluntarily shun the true and the nat- 
ural as being incompatible with art. It is 
by reason of their disease that they ignore 
all contemporary ideals as to what is beau- 
tiful, significant, and worthy to be por- 
trayed, and it is thus that free play is given 
to the workings of their defective minds, 
and whereby they evolve their absurd cru- 
dities, stupid distortions of natural objects, 
and obscure nebulous productions which, 
being merely reflections of their own dis- 
eased brains, bear no resemblance to any- 
thing known to the normal senses or in- 
tellect. 

“The distorted representations of objects, 
or partial displacements of external facts, are 
known technically as ‘illusions.’ Their psycho- 
pathological significance is great, and they may 
arise in consequence of the fallacy of expectant 
attention (whereby the image of the expected 
becomes superimposed on that of the real) 
through toxic affection of the brain cells (as in 
alcoholic post-prandial illusionism) or as the re- 
sult of faulty memory (paramnesia, distorted 
memory, whereby post-illusionism or false post- 
impressionism becomes manifest). Post-maniacal 
illusionism is almost invariably distorted, and the 
faulty representations bear little significance ex- 
cept as manifestations of disease. 

“One psychological (and zsthetical) fact to be 
noted is that, no matter how whimsical, absurd, 
perverted, or unreal in its nature or relations an 
illusion of the senses may be, it can never be 
constructed from data other than from those 
derived primarily from reality. The trouble does 
not lie with the varied aspects of nature, which 
feed the mind through the special’ senses, but 
with the diseased mind which fails to digest the 
sensory pabulum so derived. Nature itself fre- 
quently endeavors to treat such mental dyspep- 
tics by its appeal for a simpler diet, and’ a taste 
for the perception of objects devoid of all condi- 
ments and the numerous unessential attributes of 
perception acquired by conventionality and 
civilization.” 

This craving for what is crude and ele- 
mentary is significant of a return to the primi- 


tive conditions of children and sometimes be- 
trays an atavistic trend towards barbarism. 
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THE BIRTH OF MAN 


Only because man has built a wall of illusion between him- 
self and experience does he contrive to make terms with that 
hideous thing reality. 
perception—wherein the naked ugliness of life, of the world, of 
religion, of man himself, seizes the soul as with a giant’s hand. 
Life is a monster, birth a tragedy. 


But there come moments—flashes of true 


Certain of the insane exemplify this tendency 
to a marked degree. They lose not only their 
finer perception of what goes by the name of 
linear dimension, relative proportions and 
planes in perspective. They lose perception of 
shades of light and effects of atmosphere. 
They lose also the power of giving adequate 
expression to what is actually perceived. Thus 
the pathologic process underlying reversion to 
a primitive type of simulation of barbaric art 
is frequently characteristic of brain degenera- 
tion. The works themselves reveal nature as 
reflected from distorted mirrors, the mirrors 
being. but the psychical equivalents in con- 
sciousness of the morbid activities within the 
perceptive centers of the brain. Many insane 
artists do not see nature as do the sane. The 
soul peeps from its dwelling place devoid of 
all the conventionalities and harmonies of line 
and color. and to the normal individual the re- 
sult is disconcerting and incongruous. 


“The artistic efforts of the insane, even when 
atavistic, almost invariably betray some indica- 
tions either of something lost or of something 
to be gained—i. e., there is some trace of beauty 
or of technique left, like the mast, to show the 
wreck. Failure to find any such trace indicates 
either that the cerebral and mental devolution of 
the artist is well-nigh complete, or that there is a 
background of ignorance or deceit. 

“As cerebral degeneration progresses, the 
artistic representations become so negative in 
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quality that for any person other than the artist 
himself they have no meaning and arouse no 
feelings other than those of pity. The works 
themselves have neither pictorial nor symbolic 
value, and their defections can be counter- 
balanced only by the hidden meanings in the 
minds of the insane artists themselves. 

“Sometimes the works are, in their defective 
drawing and awkword stiffness, reminiscent of 
the old masters; but, be it said to the credit of 
the insane, there is seldom any conscious or 
voluntary withholding of the skill they may have 
previously acquired. It is, as has been said of 
the old masters and some modern impressionists, 
the contrast between the first babbling of a thriv- 
ing infant and the stammering of a mentally en- 
feebled graybeard. This retrogression to first 
beginnings, and the affectation of simplicity is 
frequently seen in degenerates, and it has been 
described by Nordau as ‘painted drivelling or 
echolalia of the brush.’ 

“When rightly prescribed, catharsis, purging, 
or purification of a system may be beneficial; 
but the love of wholesale depletion or destruc- 
tion of the products of evolution, without due 
regard to their significance in the trend of life, 
society, and art, is merely evidence of wanton 
stupidity. When an artist reduces a composite 
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whole to its component parts he becomes, not a 
synthesist, but an analyst. He leaves the recon- 
structive process to the imagination of the critic. 
He represents light, not in its composite form as 
perceived by the normal eye, but as dots, blobs, 
lines and squares of primary colors, leaving the 
task of synthesis to the imagination of others. 

“Women take their clothing to pieces with the 
object of reconstructing the various articles to 
suit the fashions of the moment. The insane, on 
the other hand, merely destroy: they do not re- 
construct. So it is with some of the degenerate 
artists who divest themselves of all their acquire- 
ments, but are incapable, by reason of disease, 
of reconstructing a work of any artistic merit. 
It is easier to destroy than to construct, and the 
process of dissolution proceeds along the lines 
of least resistance.” 


Granting that the degenerate is a genius— 
which he often is—he seldom opens up new 
paths which lead to true higher development. 
That hysterics and neurasthenics sometimes 
swear by him and imitate his extravagances 
goes for little. Glaring colors and extravagant 
forms have great attraction for hysterical, 
overwrought persons. Charcot’s researches into 





THE CURSE OF EXISTENCE 


Above we have the artist’s conception of “the anxiety of life” incarnating or more properly symbolizing the cry of 
anguish wherewith man relieves his unutterable woe at ‘:is experience. 





















the visual derangements in de- 
generation and hysteria furnish 
us with an intelligible explana- 
tion of what Nordau terms im- 
pressionists, stipplers, Mosaists, 
rearing colorists and dyers in 
gray and faded tints. Their 
efforts are genuine results of 
physical disease. Quivering of 
the eyeball is responsible for a 
want of firmness in outline and 
affections of the retina for dis- 
torted zigzag lines and for de- 
fects in the perception of color. 
There may be a predilection for 
neutral tones or for glaring 
primaries, this predilection be- 
ing due to the abnormal condi- 
tion of the nerves and not to 
any observable aspect of na- 
ture. The psychologist is not 
in the least deceived by the 
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- er MIGHT 
glaring crudities of those art- : 
° ° ° The brute strength of impervious and uncalculating muscle rides and 
ists who, disowning all factors strides over and upon the legions of sweet reason even as the berberian 
: hordes swept down from the Asiatic heights into the vales of Italy anc 
other than sensations, present ended the Roman Empire. This, our artist proclaims, is the fate of man, 
their work in the form of gross unhappy, cultivated, groaning, but civilized man, ever dreaming and ever 


lines or blobs of primary colors: 

“Acting on their knowledge of 
the complementary qualities of red, blue, and yel- 
low, they present them, not as they perceive them 
in combination, but as primary reds, blues, and yel- 
lows. They utilize their knowledge gained through 
science to hoodwink themselves into the belief 
that by representing the ultimate and crude ele- 
ments of color it becomes easy for others to 
recombine them into a composite whole. This 
is known to be a falacy psychologically, and such 
pseudo-art productions, instead of reflecting the 
realities of the external world, reflect but the 
pseudo-scientific mental conceptions of the artists. 
This post-illusionistic resorting to a symbolic sug- 
gestion of what is merely known to conscious- 
ness is false, and the symbols are as frequently 
like their objects as the symbol H:O is like water 
to the visual sense.” 


Nor are we to be misled by the circumstance 
that symbolism is rife in the insane. They 
undoubtedly do perceive mysterious relations 
between colors and the sensations of the other 
senses. So-called secondary sensations, how- 
ever, altho occurring in great variety are never 
theatrically displayed for the benefit of the 
public. Sane critics would liken such efforts 
to those of the decadent Hautier or of Baude- 
laire, who died of the general paralysis of the 
insane. Symbolism in insane art is sometimes 
invested with a high significance by the artists 
themselves. 





dashed to earth by brute force. ; 
of hope done into a picture that makes the despair of it a jest. 


It is the philosophy that robs the race 


“Fortunately, however, both they and the pub- 
lic are protected from the vapid and _ sickly 
sentimentalism of the borderland critics: 7. ¢., 
those critics who, in order to arouse curiosity, 
make a noise with something new and sensational, 
and by pandering to the gaping uncritical attitude 
of the presumably sane endeavor to raise a mar- 
ket for the disposal of commodities of palpably 
fictitious value. 

“Many lunatics are mystics and imagine they 
perceive unusual relations amongst phenomena. 
They see signs of mysteries, and they regard 
ordinary external phenomena as but symbols of 
something beyond. Their earlier impressions 
become blurred and indistinct through disordered 
brain action. Faulty memory, and the superpo- 
sition of distorted former imaginings, give to 
present objective facts a sense of mystery. 
Thus, a blue color will arouse associations of 
many things of blue, such as the sea, the sky, a 
flower, eic., which become merged into the pri- 
mary percept of blueness and invest it with other 
meanings or associations. It is, of course, well- 
nigh impossible to follow the suggestions aroused 
in the insane mind by a primary impression. 
The consciousness is befooled and wrecked by 
will-e’-the-wisps and inexplicable relations be- 
tween things. Things are seen as through a mist 


and witheut recegnizable form, and beth the in- 
sane artist and his degenerate critic forge chaotic 
meaningless jargon to express what is seen or 
felt. 


The pseudo-depth of the mystic is all ob- 
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scurity. Outlines of objects become obliterated, 
and everything which has no meaning becomes 
profound. The step from mysticism to ecstasy is 
short, and, with failure to suppress the wander- 
ings from the real to the imaginary, there are pro- 
duced for the onlookers such manifestations of 
imbecility as can find adequate expression only 
in pseudo-art, pseudo-music, so-called literature, 
or in the raving of the insane. 

“The works, although pitiable in themselves, 
are sources of self-congratulation to the artists, 
who boast freely as to their merits and hidden 
meanings. They estimate their value according 
to their own supersensuous imaginings rather 
than to any mastery of form or beauty of color. 
The clumsier the technique, the deeper its mean- 
ing. Faulty drawing, deficient color, and general 
artistic incapacity, stamp such works as pre- 
Adamite, eccentric or insane.” 


The crude, barbarous splendor of the insane 
artist’s productions is often due to optical illu- 
sion. Egomaniacs sometimes become decadent 
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and surprize us by the increasing barbarity as 
weil as brilliance of their technique. They 
banish from their horizon all that is natural 
and surround themselves by all that is artifi- 
cial. The egomaniac regards himself as the 
superman, whereas he is often merely a 
plagiarist. The beautiful things in nature 
have for him no existence. He himself is the 
creator of all that is wonderful or good and the 
reflections from his turbid mind are to his own 
way of thinking examples of art for art’s sake. 
Dwellers on the border region between insan- 
ity and sanity, mattoids, and degenerates of the 
superior sort comprize the hosts who follow 
what they are told or foolishly believe to be 
new eras in art. The founder and his disciples 
may be sincere, but sooner or later the par- 
ticipants of the new doctrine form a rabble of 
incompetent imitators and quacks greedy for 
money or fame. This is the meaning of most 
of the art “crazes.” 





THE CONTROVERSY OVER FASTING 


HE FAST is to Upton Sinclair, in his 
own words, the key to eternal youth, 
the secret of perfect and permanent 
health. He would not take anything 

in all the world for his knowledge of it. It 
is Nature’s safety valve, he says, an automatic 
protection against disease. Mr. Sinclair does 
not venture to assert that he is proof against 
virulent diseases, such as smallpox or typhoid. 
Altho he claims to know one ardent physical 
culturist, a physician, who takes typhoid germs 
at intervals in order to prove his immunity, 
Mr. Sinclair would not care to go that far. 
It is enough for him to know that he is proof 
against the common infections which beset 
man and against all the chronic ills. He ex- 
pects to continue so just as long as he stands 
by his present resolve, which is to fast at 
the slightest hint of any symptom of ill-being, 
a cold or a headache, a feeling of depression 
or ‘a coated tongue or a scratch on the finger 
which does not heal quickly.* 

Those who have studied the fast as a cure 
explain its miracles, according to Mr. Sin- 
clair, in the following way: 


“Superfluous nutriment is taken into the system 
and ferments, and the body is filled with a 
greater quantity of poisonous matter than the 
organs of elimination can handle. The result 


* Tue Fastinc Cure. By Upton Sinclair. New York: 


Mitchell Kennerley. 


is the clogging of these organs and of the blood- 
vessels—such is the meaning of headaches and 
rheumatism, arteriosclerosis, paralysis, apoplexy, 
Bright’s disease, cirrhosis, etc. And by impairing 
the blood and lowering the vitality, this same 
condition prepares the system for infection—for 
‘colds,’ or pneumonia, or tuberculosis, or any of 
the fevers. As soon as the fast begins, and the 
first hunger has been withstood, the secretions 
cease, and the whole assimilative system, which 
takes so much of the energies of the body, goes 
out of business. The body then begins a sort 
of house-cleaning, which must be helped by an 
enema and a bath daily, and, above all, by 
copious water-drinking. The tongue becomes 
coated, the breath and the perspiration offensive; 
and this continues until the diseased matter has 
been entirely cast out, when the tongue clears 
and hunger reasserts itself in unmistakable form. 

“The loss of weight during the fast is gen- 
erally about a pound a day. The fat is used first, 
and after that the muscular tissue; true starva- 
tion begins only when the body has been reduced 
to the skeleton and the viscera. Fasts of forty 
and fifty days are now quite common—I have 
met several who have taken them. 

“Strange as it may seem, the fast is a cure for 
both emaciation and obesity. After a complete 
fast the body will come to its ideal weight. 
People who are very stout will not regain their 
weight; while people who are under weight may 
gain a pound or more a day for a month. There 
are two dangers to be feared in fasting. The 
first is that of fear. I do not say this as a jest. 
No one should begin to fast until he has read up 




















on the subject and convinced himself that it is 
the thing to do; if possible he should have with 
him someone who has already had the expe- 
rience. He should not have about him terrified 
aunts and cousins who will tell him that he looks 
like a corpse, that his pulse is below forty, and 
that his heart may stop beating in the night. 
I took a fast of three days out in California; on 
the third day I walked about fifteen miles, off 
and on, and, except that 1 was restless, | never 
felt better.” 


When the interest aroused by Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s crusade on behalf of the fast was 
at its height he received something in the 
nature of a challenge from the distinguished 
editor of The Critic and Guide (New York), 
Doctor William J. Robinson, a careful student 
of therapeutics and a writer on medical topics. 
The ideas of fasting which Mr. Sinclair now 
disseminates seem to Doctor Robinson calcu- 
lated to do much mischief. There is no such 
accumulation of experience and observation 
as warrants the positive tone in which Mr. 
Sinclair announces his results. This seems 
to Doctor Robinson a very important point. 
All forms of treatment of disease, he points 
out, must be carefully studied during long 
periods—as long as two or three years in some 
cases. Furthermore, there are symptoms of 
disease which can be met adequately only by 
the administration of appropriate drugs, unless 
the patient is to go from bad to worse. Or- 








THE UPTON SINCLAIR WHO HAS FASTED 

From this countenance an indescribable something has 
fled, never to return, but in its place is the virility of 
the athlete, the physical strength of the giant among men, 
the serene confidence of a David, rejoicing in his youth. 
Fasting did it. 
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THE UPTON SINCLAIR WHO NEVER FASTED 


In this countenance there are, indeed, traces of the 
famed author’s spirituality, his seer-like vision into the 
verities he proclaims, but of the Hercules, of the invigor- 
ated Samson, we seek a trace in vain. He had never 


fasted. 


ganic diseases again have a somewhat treach- 
erous series of symptoms in certain stages. 
It may well be that the patient will feel bet- 
ter after a certain period of abstention from 
food, but this by no means indicates that he is 
on the way to permanent recovery. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that in breaking his fast a 
patient will commit some imprudence calcu- 
lated to render his last condition worse than 
his first. Nor is there any such novelty in the 
ideas of Upton Sinclair as he ind others 
imagine. From time to time in the history 
of therapeutics, says Doctor Robinson, enthu- 
siasts have arisen with these same ideas re- 
garding the efficacy of the fast as a cure for 
all bodily ills. The subject has been gone 
into by competent physicians, who do not hesi- 
tate to recommend a fast to a patient when 
conditions warrant such a course. The true 
test of what Upton Sinclair claims would be 
a course of treatment in a hospital or sanita- 
rium under the observation of careful and 
accurate experts. In the meantime the lay 
mind must suspend judgment. Fasting is an 
experiment only. 
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FREUD’S DISCOVERY OF THE LOWEST CHAMBER 
OF THE SOUL 


rotic patients, that brilliant pathologist 
and psychiatrist Professor Freud, of 
Vienna, has arrived gradually at theories 
of the mechanism of the ainconscious, which, if 
they are substantiated, declares Professor Wil- 
liam Chase in The Popular Science Monthly, 
will go far to revolutionize all present psycho- 
logical conceptions. Freud’s theory is unique, 
declares this competent critic of it, in that he 
supposes the region of the unconscious to be 
built up of two distinct layers and that he 
would explain all the facts of unconscious 
action as due to the interaction of these two 
layers. The upper layer is a sort of vestibule 
to consciousness. When, for example, we try 
in vain to recall a name and later find it 
coming of itself into consciousness, Freud 
would explain the case very simply. The train 
of conscious activity set up by the effort has, 
as soon as attention was directed away from 
it, sunk below the threshold of consciousness. 
But it does not at once die away. The activity 
rather goes on exactly as though it were in 
consciousness, new associative connections 
are made and by and by the associative 
train succeeds in reaching the name of which 
we were in search. This now appears in con- 
sciousness seemingly out of all associative con- 
nection, and yet a train of association has led 
to its discovery, only it was a train of uncon- 
scious association. So during the day we 
break off scores of trains of thought without 
carrying them to a conclusion, because they 
are too trivial, too complex, too unwelcome, to 
occupy the mind further. Such trains of 
thought drop below the threshold and there 
may form new associative connections. If 
these are strong enough, they may again ap- 
pear above the threshold, apparently without 
cause. If such connections are not formed 
readily, the activity may die out, without 
effect. Or such a train of thought may form 
still other associations and sink to the lower 
depths of the soul. This upper layer of the 
unconscious, then, which we find in Freud’s 
theory, is very like the usual sense in which 
the word unconscious is used, especially by 
those who would see something mental in its 
activities. 
This brings us to the crux of the subject. 
In the words of Professor Chase: 
“But the unique contribution which Freud has 
made to the subject is in his theory of the lower 
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layer of the unconscious, which is in many re- 
spects totally different in its structure and activ- 
ities from the upper layer which we have been 
considering. In order to see his conception more 
clearly, let us follow for a moment the develop- 
ment of the individual. We all know that the 
child exhibits many tendencies which in the 
adult would be signs of criminality, insanity or 
abnormality. Our conscious personality as it 
exists to-day is the result of a long process of 
growth, each stage built on the ruins of the one 
beneath. The child is savage, primitive; it is 
only by degrees that he becomes adapted to the 
restraints of our modern civilization, and re- 
presses his old activities. But now, says Freud, 
such repressed activities leave their traces be- 
hind. They may not seem to affect us conscious- 
ly; we may have even forgotten many of the 
old ways of thinking and acting, but their traces 
still exist. What has become of the energy which 
went to the gratification of our old selfish, indi- 
vidual, feral modes of thought and action? 
With most of us the energy has found for the 
most part new outlets, it has produced the motive 
force for new developments. It has been ‘sub- 
limated’ to higher uses. But the draining off of 
the energy from the old modes of action has not 
been complete. The old primitive tendencies still 
persist unconsciously in the best of us, and will 
crop up out in some form or other if the provo- 
cation be sufficient. We have repressed our 
childish desires so long that we may have for- 
gotten that they ever existed, but yet they are 
not quite dead. Particularly is this true in the 
realm of sex—for Freud holds that the child has 
a sex life of his own as truly as the adult. It 
has, to be sure, not yet come to a head in the 
sexual organs, but it is none the less existent, 
and in ways which in the adult would be called 
perversions; which, indeed, if not repressed, are 
the origin of perversions in later life. Now these 
old ways of sexual satisfaction are usually re- 
pressed under the influence of the environment, 
yet the tendency to their gratification still exists; 
we may see it cropping out in the most normal 
of us in dreams, for example. The energy that 
went to the satisfaction of such impulses has for 
the most part been drained off into new channels, 
but a little of it still remains locked up with the 
old complexes. Perhaps none of us have as 
much energy at our disposal for mental work as 
we ought to have, for some of it still is attached 
to old and ontworn tendencies, making it a little 
easier and a fittle more possible for them to come 
into operation under favoring circumstances than 
for new tendencies so to do.” 


For Freud, it is of just such complexes, each 
with its own complement of energy, that the 
lowest level of the unconscious is made up. 
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All the unethical acts and unsocial ways of 
thought of the child, repugnant to us to-day, 
still exist in the lowest dark chamber of the 
soul, not strong enough to break out into 
action, but alive. It is the penalty which we 
pay for our civilization that it imposes stand- 
ards of thought and action which are foreign 
to the deepest tendencies in us, modes of life 
of the cave man and of the ages before civil- 
ization which have left their marks upon the 
soul forever. For all of us there has been 
some strain in adjusting to its requirements, 
resulting in an abandonment after a struggle 
of the old racial ways and the substitution of 
newer and more ethical modes of action. But 
a part of our personality still remains in the 
troglodyte stage. We may not allow this part 
expression. We may not even be conscious 
that it still exists. Yet it lives and works be- 
low the threshold, just as the remembrance of 
the death of her mother affects a girl although 
consciously it has lapsed. 

With the split between childhood and ado- 
lescence the chasm between the old and the new 
becomes wider. We turn our back more and 
more on the old ways. They lapse from con- 
sciousness more and more completely. Child- 
hood seems a little alien to all of us. There 
has been a “transvaluation of all values” so 
that the remembrance of all we thought and 
felt comes to us with the mark of a little 
strangeness upon it. It is strange just because 
we have cast it all out. We have put away 
childish things. But in the faded and dark 
limbo of the unconscious they live on, uncon- 
scious tho we may be that such is the case. 
The lowest level of the unconscious is thus far 
removed from consciousness in its modes of 
functioning. The conception that such ten- 
dencies still function, still need continual, tho 
not conscious repression, is the essential point 
here. 

What is the. mechanism that prevents us 
from knowing that these old tendencies are 
still striving towards upward conscious ex- 
pression? Consciousness is guarded from a 
knowledge of their existence and their activ- 
ities, holds Freud, by the interpretation of the 
upper level of the unconscious. This acts like 
a censor, a guard at the gate, and will not ad- 
mit to conscious expression these outworn 
complexes because of the pain which they 
would cause us if we were compelled to take 
account of them in our thinking. It would 
require too much energy consciously to keep 
them down. Hence it is the function of the 
upper level of the unconscious to save con-, 
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sciousness all this trouble and to leave it free 
for other things. This it does in ordinary cir- 
cumstances so well that we are not even aware 
that any repression is going on or, indeed, that 
there is anything to suppress, or repress. We 
have repressed our old complexes so long and 
so well that the act of repression has dropped 
below the conscious level. We are not aware 
of its existence. Yet is it to be carefully noted 
of this act of repression below the conscious 
level that it is a real, active process: 


“Tt is continually going on, for the old com- 
plexes are always striving up to expression. And 
so the system of energy in the unconscious is 
a two-way system; the upper system keeping 
down the lower. If this be true, how different is 
our mind from the report which consciousness 
gives us. Outwardly, all is calm and placid, and 
yet beneath the surface is the mighty conflict al- 
ways going on. We are like citizens sleeping in 
security while outside the gates the battle rages 
hot between our protectors and our enemies. 
Fortunately, it is our protectors who are usually 
victorious; the repressive force of the upper level 
is strong enough to prevent the emergence of the 
denizens of the lower stages. But this is not 
always so. Occasionally the assailants find a 
breach in the fortifications, or a weak spot in 
the line of battle, and echoes of the conflict come 
to us within. 

“To abandon figures, the lower level of the un- 
conscious may under certain circumstances win a 
partial victory, and some feature of the old com- 
plex may arise in our minds. This may happen 
in the following way. Suppose that a train of 
thought broken off during the day, and sinking 
to the upper level of the unconscious, works out 
there to a conclusion which permits it to be 
brought into associative connection with one of the 
complexes on the lower level. The whole process 
has been unconscious; we are not aware that 
such a connection has been made, and yet in the 
trivial event of the day there has been some ele- 
ment, some common feeling tone, some phrase, 
some suggestion, which is like enough to the old 
complex to form an associative connection with it. 
Suppose that during the day we express some 
slight concern about the health of a near relative, 
and, in the pressure of work, forget about the 
matter. ‘Under the threshold, on the upper 
level, this train of thought may spread further. 
Now it is one of the traits of children that they 
have at first little sympathy and love for their 
younger brothers and sisters. It is not uncom- 
mon for them to express a wish that they would 
die, that they might have more attention from 
their parents. For death for the child means of 
course only an absence; he has no conception of 
its real significance. But such an idea is foreign 
to the adult mind; it has been so repressed and 
jwas expressed at so early a stage that we can 
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hardly realize that it ever existed. However, on 
Freud’s theory, it still does exist, and is con- 
tinually being repressed by the upper levels. 
Suppose now that the train of thought having 
to do with the health of the relative in question 
works out to a conclusion below the threshold 
which tends to call up the old complex. This is 
at once given new energy, its repression is more 
difficult. And yet it does not emerge consciously. 
But at night, when the inhibitions are down in 
sleep, when the repressive force is not quite so 
great, it makes a supreme effort, and gets 
through—in a dream.” 


To Freud the motive force behind a dream 
is always that of some old complex in the 
depths of the soul. The dream is a deeply 
significant revelation of the nature of our un- 
conscious life—to him, that is, who knows how 
to read it. This last qualification is important. 
It usually happens that the inhibiting force, 
tho not able completely to prevent the emer- 
gence of the buried complex, distorts it almost 
beyond recognition so that the dream seems to 
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us absurd, disconnected, void of all meaning. 
This distortion is sometimes so complete that 
there is only here and there a hint of the true 
meaning of the dream. 

It is thus Freud’s idea that the dream never 
says what it means. The complex is distorted 
in getting around the censor. Blood and fire 
in dreams may appear as sexual symbols. The 
symbolism may be very complex as in the case 
of the symbols of primitive man. Associations 
may be determined in the most superficial 
ways. The more complex and symbolic the 
associations the less likely we are to suspect 
the complexes which are manifesting them- 
selves. 


“Tf these conclusions are substantiated, we seem 
to have a new light shed on the old question of 
the unconscious. It becomes for us the most 
real part of ourselves; the expression of our 
deepest tendencies. It is a realm far larger and 
far deeper than consciousness; it holds secrets 
that we thought lost forever.” 





A PHYSICIAN’S PLEA FOR A REVOLUTION IN THE 
AMERICAN SHOE 


OOKWORM must be fought through 
a radical modification of the Amer- 
ican shoe, insists Dr. F. W. Arnold, 
a well-known United States Navy 
surgeon. The machine-made shoes of this 
country are, he admits, famous alike for their 
attractive appearance and for their relatively 
small cost. Neverthe'ess, all recent studies 
of the condition of our working-classes agree 
in putting the cost of shoes as one of the 
principal items of wage-earners’ expenditures 
for apparel. This is obviously due to their 
poor wearing qualities, which are ascribable to 
lightness of construction and to various de- 
vices in the manufacture of leather tending 
to shorten the time of its production. To 
quote Doctor Arnold, whose paper is in The 
Medical Record: 


“In addition to the deficiencies enumerated, 
there remains another objection, which more 
nearly concerns my present purpose. It is the 
fact that it is virtually impossible to make shoes 
with sewed welts that are water-tight; and it is 
obvious that hookworm larve can readily pene- 
trate into any crevice that will admit water; in 
fact, it is probable that their powers of active 
movement may enable them to enter into places 
where slight hydrostatic pressures such as affect 
shoes and the force of capillarity would not en- 


able water to go. Still another good proof of the 
ineffectiveness of common shoes may easily be 
verified by testing their perviousness to sand—as 
is done daily in most parts of Florida. Not only 
will the particulate grains of sea-sand be found 
in abundance inside most shoes, but the much 
more finely divided, black organic matter that 
pervades most of the sand in that State after it 
has weathered for some time, will be quite 
noticeable both upon the stockings and the feet. 
Furthermore, the question of the perviousness of 
sewed shoes to water, muck, etc., is virtually 
granted by most of the persons employed in the 
tanning and dyeing trades; for they almost al- 
ways wear, while at work, shoes with wooden 
bottoms. It is true that these wooden-bottomed 
shoes have soles that are thicker than could be 
made expediently of leather, whereby their wear- 
ers get the advantage of the additional elevation 
while at their sloppy work. But the vamps (or 
‘uppers’) of the wooden-soled shoes are tacked 
into place, and they are thus made water-proof. 
I assume that leather of ordinary body is larve- 
proof, but it may not be. Obviously, great ad- 
vantage would be secured by those who are ex- 
posed to hookworm infection if they would 
adopt securer footwear.” 

Nor must it be supposed that shoes thus re- 
formed would seem unsightly. Their appear- 
ance would reveal little trace of their modi- 
fication. 
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THE FUTURE OF WOMAN AS OLIVE SCHREINER 
SEES IT 


HEART-STIRRING book, conceived 
A and brought forth with prophetic 

ardor, is Olive Schreiner’s “Woman 

and Labor.”* The impression it has 
left on English thought has already proved 
to be deep, and now it is being discussed in 
this country. Intellectualism and emotion, so- 
ciology and poetry, are all fused in its pages; 
the hand that wrote “The Story of an African 
Farm” and “Dreams” has not lost any of its 
cunning. In one aspect the work takes on the 
form of a political tract; in another it becomes 
a sort of cosmic poem celebrating the rise of 
woman through savagery and civilization to 
the power that will soon be hers. Mr. W. 
T. Stead, of the London Review of Reviews, 
declares: “It is a fragment so precious that I 
seem to see Olive Schreiner descending the 
slopes of Table Mountain like Moses descend- 
ing from the Mount with the book of the law 
in his hands. And, like the Hebrew lawgiver, 
she wist not that her face shone as the face of 
one who has talked with the Lord face to 
face.” 

The very fashion in which the work was 
created makes its own dramatic appeal. From 
early girlhood, it seems, Olive Schreiner had 
toiled laboriously at a book on woman in 
which she hoped to express the essential points 
of her philosophy. The first section was com- 
pleted in 1888. She spent eleven years finish- 
ing the book, which, in 1899, only needed final 
revision and a preface. Then war broke out 
between the British and the Boers, and Olive 
Schreiner, who had been living in Johannes- 
burg, was separated from her property and 
unable to protect it. Some eight months later, 
soldiers entered her house, forced open her 
desk, and set the place on fire. In the ashes 
she discovered charred fragments of her 
magnum opus. She was heart-broken, and 
might never have gained the courage to even 
attempt a reconstruction of her manuscript 
had it not been for a peculiar set of circum- 
stances in which she found herself later in the 
war. This time she was confined as a kind of 
State prisoner in a little up-country hamlet 
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many hundreds of miles from the coast and 
from Johannesburg. De Wet was raiding in 
the neighborhood, and British columns were 
passing and repassing in pursuit. Under these 
conditions she felt it necessary to resolutely 
force her thought from the horror of the 
world around her, to dwell on some abstract 
question, and it was thus that “Woman and 
Labor” was written, being a remembrance 
mainly drawn from one chapter of the larger 
book. 

The keynote of Olive Schreiner’s book is 
sounded on its first page. “Give us labor,” 
she cries, speaking for woman as a sex, “give 
us labor and the training which fits for labor! 
We demand this, not for ourselves alone, but 
for the race.” Such, she says, is the demand 
which underlies all the clamor of the woman’s 
movement in the modern world. 

Tracing back this demand to its source, 
Olive Schreiner gives a vivid picture of the 
upward struggle of woman. She shows us 
woman the savage, man’s burden bearer, the 
mother of his warrior sons and sorrow-fated 
daughters. “When first man wandered, the 
naked, newly-erected savage, and hunted, and 
fought, we wandered with him: each step of 
his was ours. Within our bodies we bore the 
race, on our shoulders we carried it; we 
sought the roots and plants for its food; and, 
when man’s barbed arrow or hook brought 
the game, our hands dressed it. Side by side, 
the savage man and the savage woman, we 
wandered free together and labored free to- 
gether. And we were contented!” 

When the scene changed, and it became 
woman’s duty to ply the spindle rather than 
to grub for roots and dress skins, she was 
still content. 


“The young maiden at the cottage door, beside 
her wheel, asked why she was content and did 
not seek new fields of labor, would surely have 
answered: ‘Go away, I have no time to listen 
to you. Do you not see that I am spinning here 
that I too may have a home of my own? I am 
weaving the linen garments that shall clothe 
my household in the long years to come! I can- 
not marry till the chest upstairs be full. You 
cannot hear it, but as I sit here alone, spinning, 
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far off across the hum of my spinning-wheel I 
hear the voices of my little unborn children call- 
ing to me—‘O mother, mother, make haste, that 
we may be!’” 


But the process of civilization, Olive 
Schreiner contends, has in course of time ban- 
ished this sense of primitive contentment: 


“Our spinning-wheels are all broken; in a 
thousand huge buildings steam-driven looms, 
guided by a few hundred thousands of hands 
(often those of men), produce the clothings of 
half the world; and we dare no longer say, 
proudly, as of old, that we and we alone clothe 
our peoples. 

“Our hoes and our grindstones passed from 
us long ago, when the plowman and the miller 
took our place, but for a time we kept fast pos- 
session of the kneading-trough and the brewing- 
vat. To-day, steam often shapes our bread, and 
the loaves are set down at our very door—it 
may be by a man-driven motor-car! The history 
of our household drinks we know no longer; 
we merely see them set before us at our tables. 
Day by day machine-prepared and factory-pro- 
duced viands take a larger and larger place in 
the dietary of rich and poor, till the workingman’s 
wife places before her household little that is of 
her own preparation; while among the wealthier 
classes, so far has domestic change gone that 
men are not infrequently found laboring in our 
houses and kitchens, and even standing behind 
our chairs ready to do all but actually place the 
morsels of food between our feminine lips.” 


It is here that, in Olive Schreiner’s view, 
we touch the heart of the ““woman’s problem.” 
The changes which have taken place during 
the last centuries, she argues, have tended to 
rob woman, not merely in part but almost 
wholly, of her ancient domain of productive 
and social labor. Even woman’s labor as 
child-bearer has been depreciated and dimin- 
ished, for we demand, in the modern world, 
quality rather than quantity in children, and 
the ancient good wish of the wedding day that 
the married pair might have twenty sons and 
twenty daughters would now be regarded as 
a malediction. The command to the modern 
woman, Olive Schreiner observes, is now not 
simply “Thou shalt bear,” but rather, “Thou 
shalt not bear in excess of thy power to rear 
and train satisfactorily.” Thus, “it has come 
to pass that vast numbers of us are, by modern 
social conditions, prohibited from child-bear- 
ing at all, and that even those among us who 
are child-bearers are required, in proportion 
as the class or race to which we belong stands 
high in the scale of civilization, to produce 
in most cases a limited number of offspring; 
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so that, even for these of us, child-bearing and 
suckling, instead of filling the entire circle of 
female life from the first appearance of pu- 
berty to the end of midde age, becomes an 
episodal occupation, employing from three or 
four to ten or twenty of the threescore-and- 
ten-years which are allotted to human life.” 
The upshot of the argument is: 


“Looking round, then, with the uttermost im- 
partiality we can command, on the entire field 
of woman’s ancient and traditional labors, we 
find that fully three-fourths of it have shrunk 
away forever, and that the remaining fourth still 
tends to shrink. 

“It is this great fact, so often and so com- 
pletely overlooked, which lies as the propelling 
force behind that vast and restless ‘Woman’s 
Movement’ which marks our day.” 


Olive Schreiner recognizes the impossibility 
of restoring the ancient conditions. Some- 
thing must be done. What is that something? 
If nothing is done, women are in danger of 
sinking into a condition of more or less com- 
plete sex-parasitism. The phenomenon has 
often been witnessed in the past—in Greece, 
in Rome, in the East. We may see it to-day 
under our very eyes. Olive Schreiner gives 
an instance: 


“The most helpless case of female degeneration 
we ever came into contact with was that of a 
daughter of a poor English officer on half pay, 
who had to exist on a few hundreds a year. This 
woman could neither cook her own food nor 
make her own clothes, nor was she engaged in 
any social, political, or intellectual, or artistic 
labor. Tho able to dance for a night or play 
tennis for an afternoon, she was yet hardly able 
to do her own hair or attire herself, and appeared 
absolutely to have lost all power of compelling 
herself to do anything which was at the moment 
fatiguing or displeasing, as all labor is apt to be, 
however great its ultimate reward. In a life of 
twenty-eight years this woman -had probably not 
contributed. one hour’s earnest toil to the increase 
of the sum total of productive human labor. 
Surrounded with acres of cultivable land, she 
would possibly have preferred to lie down and 
die of hunger rather than have cultivated half an 
acre for food. This is an extreme case; but the 
ultimate effect of parasitism is always a paralysis 
of the will and an inability to compel oneself into 
any course of action for the moment unpleasur- 
able and exhaustive.” 


What, then, must be done? Olive Schreiner 
replies: We must accustom woman to the 
idea of earning her own living; we must 
establish her in her right to labor. 
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“As the women of old planted and reaped and 
eround the grain that the children they bore 
might eat, as the maidens of old spun that they 
might make linen for their households and ob- 
tain the right to bear men; so, tho we bend no 
more over grindstones, or labor in the fields, or 
weave by hand, it is our intention to enter all 
the new fields of labor that we also may have the 
power and right to bring men into the world. 
It is our faith that the day comes in which not 
only shall no man dare to say, ‘It is enough por- 
tion for a woman in life that she bear a child,’ 
but when it will rather be said, ‘What noble labor 
has that woman performed that she should have 
the privilege of bringing a man or woman child 
into the world?’” 

So the task of the new woman, as Olive 
Schreiner conceives it, resolves itself into a 
matter of woman’s work rather than of 
woman’s suffrage or of any other kind of con- 
stitutional reform. The suffrage she will need 
to have, and much else beside; but her real 
struggle will be to win efficiency in her chosen 
work. Olive Schreiner feels that woman will 
have nothing to fear, in the long run, in com- 
petition with man. She even predicts that 
woman may conquer man on his own ground. 
“It is quite possible, in the new world which 
is arising about us, that the type of human 
most useful to society and best fitted for its 
future conditions, and who will excel in the 
most numerous forms of activity, will be not 
the muscularly powerful and bulky, but the 
highly versatile, active, vital, adaptive, sen- 
sitive, physically fine-drawn type.” 

And what, it is sure to be asked, will hap- 
pen to love and marriage under the new con- 
ditions? Olive Schreiner’s reply to this ques- 
tion is: “I believe that the direction in which 
the endeavor of woman to readjust herself to 
the new conditions of life is leading to-day 
is not towards a greater sexual laxity or 
promiscuity or an increased self-indulgence, 
but toward a higher appreciation of the 
sacredness of all sex relations, and a clearer 
perception of the sex relation between man 
and womansas the basis of human society, on 
whose integrity, beauty, and healthfulness de- 
pend the health and beauty of human life as 
a whole. Above all, that it will lead to a 
closer, more permanent, more emotionally and 
intellectually complete relation between the in- 
dividual man and woman.” She continues: 

“Noble as is the function of the physical re- 
production of humanity by the union of man and 
woman, rightly viewed, that union has in it 
latent, other, and even higher forms of creative 
energy and life-dispensing power, and its his- 
tory on earth has only begun. As the first 
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“GIVE US LABOR AND THE TRAINING WHICH 
FITS FOR LABOR!” 


Such is the keynote of Olive Schreiner’s new and eloquent 
plea for woman’s emancipation. 


wild rose which hung from its stem with its 
center of stamens and pistils and its single whorl 
of pale petals had only begun its course, and was 
destined, as the ages passed, to develop more 
and more, stamen upon stamen to develop into 
petal upon petal, and to assume a hundred forms 
of joy and beauty. 

“And it would almost seem that, on the path 
toward the higher development of sexual life 
on earth, as man has so often led in other paths, 
that here it is perhaps woman, by reason of 
those very sexual conditions which in the past 
have crushed and trammelled her, is bound to 
lead the way, and man to follow. So that it 
may be that. at last, sexual love—that tired angel 
who through the ages has presided over the 
march of humanity, with distraught eyes, with 
feather-shafts broken, and white wings drabbled 
in the mires of lust and greed, his golden locks 
caked over with the dust of injustice and oppres- 
sion—till those looking at him have sometimes 
cried in terror, ‘He is the Evil and not the Good 
of life!’ and have sought, if it were possible, to 
exterminate him—shall yet, at last, with eyes 
aased from the mire and dust in the stream of 
friendship and freedom, leap upwards, his white 
wings spread, resplendent in the sunshine of a 
distant future—the essentially Good and Beauti- 
ful of human existence.” 





66 PEN Bergson, and new horizons 
loom on every page you read. It 
is like the breath of the morning 
and the song of birds. It tells of 

reality itself, instead of merely reiterating 
what dusty-minded professors have written 
about what other previous professors have 
thought.” So wrote William James in one of 
his last essays. The very words are alluring, 
and the charm they communicate is spreading 
from land to land. An enthusiastic con- 
tributor to a late issue of The Contemporary 
Review exclaims: “Philosophy, perhaps, has 
found its Darwin or its Newton at last in M. 
Bergson.” A writer in the London Nation says: 
“This man is a magician. His philosophy is 
no closed system of thought, but rather a 
poem growing under our eyes, a picture in 
which everything living is visibly alive.” A 
French disciple expresses himself as follows: 


“Bergson claims of us first of all a certain 
inner catastrophe, and not every one is capable 
of such a logical revolution. But those who have 
once found themselves flexible enough for the 
execution of such a psychological change of 
front discover somehow that they can. never 
return again to their ancient attitude of mind. 
They are now Bergsonians ... and possess the 
principal thoughts of the master all at once. 
They have understood the fashion in which 
one loves, they have caught the whole melody 
and can thereafter admire at their leisure the 
originality, the fecundity, and the imaginative 
genius with which its author develops, transposes, 
and varies in a thousand ways by the orchestra- 
tion of his style and dialectic the original theme.” 


The man who evokes this admiration 
was born in Paris fifty-two years ago. He is 
at present a Professor at the College de 
France, and since 1901 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Institute. His three most impor- 
tant works, written during a period covering 
the last twenty years, have just been trans- 
lated into English for the first time.* 

M. Bergson addresses himself to the most 
difficult problems with which the human mind 
has to deal, and at times his ideas are difficult 
for any but a trained intelligence to grasp. 
Even William James confesses that he does 
not understand all of Bergson, and adds: “I 
doubt whether any one understands him all 


* Creative Evotution. Translated by Arthur Mitchell. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 

MATTER AND Memory. Translated by N. M. Paul and 
W..S. Palmer. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Company. 

Time AnD Free Witt. Translated by F. L. Pogson. 


New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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BERGSON’S WONDER-WORKING PHILOSOPHY 





But Bergson’s main ideas, 
like all great ideas, are simple, and can be 


over, so to speak.” 


grasped by any one. His philosophy is, in 
one sense, a return to primitive methods 
which seemed to have been outgrown. For 
instance, he tries to show that intellect is lead- 
ing us all astray, that what we need to do is 
to return to intuition and instinct. He also 
tries to prove that, in spite of what all the 
philosophers have written, time, or as he calls 
it “pure duration,” is a reality. This is what 
the great mass of mankind have always 
thought. He believes in freedom of the will, 
and his teaching in this connection is of a 
tonic and invigorating sort. His most chal- 
lenging contribution to philosophical thought 
is probably his conception of God as “creative 
evolution,” the élan vital, or life-force, shap- 
ing the universe not in accordance with pre- 
determined plans, but grappling with stubborn 
matter to conquer it. 

The great deficiency of all philosophy so 
far, according to Bergson, has been in its 
effort to sum up life in intellectual terms. 


. Life cannot be so summed up, he contends, 


because it is essentially a flowing stream, a 
moving spirit, a perpetual becoming. To 
analyze life intellectually is to arrest its move- 
ment. The moment we express it in concepts, 
our views of it become retrospective and post 
mortem. It is as if we cut it up into bits with 
scissors, and put these dried specimens in a 
logical herbarium. They would teach us noth- 
ing as to how life made itself go, or how it 
will make itself go. 

All this is clarified by a vivid illustration in 
“Creative Evolution” : 


“Suppose we wish to portray on a screen a 
living picture, such as the marching past of a 
regiment. There is one way in which it might 
first occur to us to do it. That would be to cut 
out jointed figures representing the soldiers, to 
give to each of them the movement of marching, 
a movement varying from individual to individual 
altho common to the human species, and to throw 
the whole on the screen. We should need to 
spend on this little game an enormous amount of 
work, and even then we should obtain but a very 
poor result: how could it, at its best, reproduce 
the suppleness and variety of life? Now, there is 
another way of proceeding, more easy and at the 
same time more effective. It is to take a series 
of snapshots of the passing regiment and to 
throw these instantaneous views on the screen, 
so that they replace each other very rapidly. 
This is what the cinematograph does. With 
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photographs, each of which represents the regi- 
ment in a fixed attitude, it reconstitutes the 
mobility of the regiment marching. It is true 
that if we had to do with photographs alone, 
however much we might look at them, we should 
never see them animated: with immobility set 
beside immobility, even endlessly, we could never 
make movement. In order that the pictures may 
be animated, there must be movement some- 
where. The movement does indeed exist here; 
it is in the apparatus. It is because the film of 
the cinematograph unrolls, bringing in turn the 
different photographs of the scene to continue 
each other, that each actor of the scene recovers 
his mobility; he strings all his successive atti- 
tudes on the invisible movement of the film. 
The process then consists in extracting from all 
the movements peculiar to all the figures an 
impersonal movement abstract and simple, move- 
ment in general, so to speak: we put this into the 
apparatus, and we reconstitute the individuality 
of each particular movement by combining this 
nameless movement with the personal attitudes. 
Such is the contrivance of the cinematograph. 
And such is also that of our knowledge. Instead 
of attaching ourselves to the inner becoming of 
things, we place ourselves outside them in order 
to recompose their becoming artificially.” 


There is only one way, in Bergson’s view, 
to correct the fundamental defect in our vision. 
We must abandon intellect, and fall back on 
intuition; we must substitute the inlook for 
the outlook; and this is the “inner catas- 
trophe” to which the French disciple quoted 
above refers. Intuition, as Bergson defines it, 
is the faculty which enables us to know real- 
ity by living it, or to evoke it in imagination 
by sympathetically divining some one else’s 
inner life. “Intuition,” he says, “is that form 
of mental fellow-feeling by virtue of which 
we are able to pass inwardly into an object so 
as to come into touch with the unique in- 
effable quality that distinguishes it from 
everything else.” When we follow the lead 
of intuition, he maintains, we shall feel life 
no longer as a series of measured beats, but 
as our very pulse. We shall be a part of the 
devenir réel, the creative flow. We shall be 
in a position, for the first time, to understand 
the real meaning of time, or pure duration. 

Time, in the sense in which Bergson uses 
the word, is the very stuff of reality itself; 
and reality for him means life, creation, prog- 
ress, influence, tendency, movement, force, 
conscious activity. He illustrates the idea in 
one place by comparing life with music: 


“Pure duration is the form which the succes- 
sion of our conscious states assumes when our 
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A MODERN HERACLITUS 


Bergson’s main idea is that “everything flows,’ and 
that mind can never grasp this flow in its essence. He 
calls us back to instinct, or intuition. 


ego lets itself Jive, when it refrains from separat- 
ing its present state from its former states. For 
this purpose it need not be entirely absorbed in 
the passing sensation or idea; for then, on the 
contrary, it would no longer endure. Nor need 
it forget its former states: it is enough that, 
in recalling these states, it does not set them 
alongside its actual state as one point alongside 
another, but forms both the past and the present 
into an organic whole, as happens when we recall 
the notes of a tune, melting, so to speak, into 
one another. Might it not be said that, even if 
the notes succeed one another, yet we perceive 
them in one another, and that their totality may 
be compared to a living being whose parts, altho 
distinct, permeate one another just because they 
are so closely connected?” 


In another passage, Bergson compares life 
with a wave: 


“From our point of view, life appears in its 
entirety as an immense wave which, starting 
from a center, spreads outwards, and which on 
almost the whole of its circumference is stopped 
and converted into oscillation: at one single point 
the obstacle has been forced, the impulsion has 
passed freely. It is this freedom that the human 
form registers. Everywhere but in man, con- 
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sciousness has had to come to a stand; in man 
alone it has kept on its way. Man, then, con- 
tinues the vital movement indefinitely, altho he 
does not draw along with him all that life carries 
in itself. On other lines of evolution there have 
traveled other tendencies which life implied, and 
of which, since everything interpenetrates, man 
has, doubtless, kept something, but of which he 
has kept only very little.” 


Upon this it follows that God is unceasing 
life, action, freedom. He had no beginning, 
nor can we conceive of His having any end. 
He is not omnipotent; He is doing the best 
He can with stubborn substance. He has not 
created the world yet; it is being created un- 
der our very eyes. From time to time new 
qualities in things, new increments of being, 
actually emerge. “Creation,’ Bergson assures 
us, “is not a mystery; we experience it in 
ourselves when we act freely.” He goes on to 
explain: 


“Consciousness is essentially free; it is free- 
dom itself; but it cannot pass through matter 
without settling on it, without adapting itself to 
it: this adaptation is what we call intellectuality ; 
and the intellect, turning itself back toward 
active, that is to say free, consciousness, naturally 
makes it enter into the conceptual forms into 
which it is accustomed to see matter fit. It will 
therefore always perceive freedom in the form 
of necessity; it will always neglect the part of 
novelty or of creation inherent in the free act; 
it will always substitute for action itself an 
imitation artificial, approximative, obtained by 
compounding the old with the old and the same 
with the same. Thus, to the eyes of a philosophy 
that attempts to reabscrb intellect in intuition, 
many difficulties vanish or become light. But 
such a doctrine does not only facilitate specula- 
tion; it gives us also more power to act and to 
live. For, with it, we feel ourselves no longer 
isolated in humanity, humanity no longer seems 
isolated in the nature that it dominates. As the 
smallest grain of dust is bound up with our entire 
solar system, drawn along with it in that un- 
divided movement of descent which is mate- 
riality itself, so all organized beings, from the 
humblest to the highest, from the first origins of 
life to the time in which we are, and in all places 
as in all times, do but evidence a single impul- 
sion, the inverse of the movement of matter, and 
in itself indivisible. All the living hold together, 
and all yield to the same tremendous push. The 
animal takes its stand on the plant, man be- 
strides animality, and the whole of humanity, 
in space and in time, is one immense army gal- 
loping beside and before and behind each of us 
in an overwhelming charge able to beat down 
every resistance and clear the most formidable 
obstacles, perhaps even death.” 
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Such are the main points in the philosophy 
of Henri Bergson, the modern Heraclitus, the 
metaphysician of radical evolutionism. “Berg- 
son puts one into a new attitude towards the 
Riddle of the Universe,” declares F. J. Gould 
in the London Literary Guide. ‘“M. Bergson’s 
work,” adds Stephen Reynolds in the London 
Bookman, “has the supreme and convincing 
merit that it renders whole shelves-full of 
books quite useless, except as, evidence of 
mankind’s struggles to arrive at the ideas 
which he here sets forth so subtly, lucidly, 
and—for a time, at least—finally.” 

William Scott Palmer, one of Bergson’s 
English translators, pay him a_ glowing 
tribute in The Contemporary Review. “He 
has taught us,” says Mr. Palmer, “how the 
hopeless controversy between determinists and 
libertarians arose, and why it is hopeless. In 
showing how intellect grew up in us, why our 
intellectual ways are as they are, and how 
they make this problem, he has shown its final 
antinomy to be as inevitable as it is profitless. 
The difficulty no longer exists; the problem is 
not solved, it has simply melted away.” Mr. 
Palmer continues: 


“What we ask about a man now is whether he 
reveals himself, or is hidden by some confusing 
cloud of circumstance and condition, interior or 
exterior. Does he, in his évolution créatrice, 
create in the truth of his own life? Does his 
word, always powerful, speak or only echo? 
And we are learning to answer, with a new 
enthusiasm for ourselves, that the human word 
is for the most part echo, and that as yet not one 
of us has enough freedom to show himself as he 
yeally i... 

“We do ill, M. Bergson tells us, to look for 
evidence of our freedom under ordinary or even 
indifferent circumstances of our existence. It is 
on great occasions that we display our true 
selves; it is on those occasions that our acts have 
in relation to us ‘cette indéfinissable ressemblance 
qu’on trouve parfois entre leuvre et Vartiste.’ If 
we will consider ourselves in the light of occa- 
sions when we have decided matters of grave 
importance, we shall see that in these most sig- 
nificant phases of our concrete life—each unique 
in its kind and as incapable of being reproduced 
as it is of automatic return—no words can ex- 
press to the full nor, by any juxtaposition of 
simpler states, reconstruct for us the many-col- 
ored web of our dynamic unity. There we are 
revealed as that which we truly are; but we can- 
not explain ourselves, and ‘it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be’ when freedom, instead of being 
rare and, indeed, almost explosive in our hum- 
drum life, has become its veritable habit and its 
wont.” : 




















HE leading article of a recent number 

of the Atlantic Monthly is entitled 

“A Letter to the Rising Generation.” 

It is written by Cornelia A. P. Comer, 

and has attracted attention not only in this 

country, but in Europe. Mrs. Comer attacks 

young America in stinging terms. She thinks 

that our youth lack all the virtues that go to 

make a nation great. “Is the quality of the 

human product really falling off?” she asks; 

and she seems inclined to answer the question 
in the affirmative. 

From the past generation, Mrs. Comer de- 
clares, still survive “gentlewomen who are like 
old lace and opals, gentlemen all compounded 
of consideration and courtliness.” Their 
graces are not due to their age, but to their 
ideals. They present a strong contrast to the 
“loud-voiced, bouncing girls” and “rough fa- 
miliar boy-associates” of the present day. A 
generation ago, young men and women at the 
formative age saw occasional performances of 
Booth, Barrett, Modjeska and “Rip Van 
Winkle.” Nowadays even children go to 
vaudeville and go almost constantly. Mrs. 
Comer writes, addressing the youth of our 
country directly: 


“Our ancestors spoke frequently of fortitude. 
That virtue was very real and very admirable to 
them; we use the word too little; you, not at all. 
The saving grace of their every-day hardships 
has vanished. ‘Even in a palace, life may be 
well lived.’ One wonders how Marcus Aurelius 
would have judged the moral possibilities of 
flats or apartment hotels? When one gets light 
by pushing a button, heat by turning a screw, 
water by touching a faucet, and food by going 
down in an elevator, life is so detached from the 
healthy exercise and discipline which used to 
accompany the mere process of living, that one 
must scramble energetically to a higher plane or 
drop to a much lower one.” 


Training, Mrs. Comer urges, is not a matter 
of the mind and body only. It is fundamen- 
tally the education of the soul. “In your up- 
bringing,” says Mrs. Comer to the youth of 
to-day, “this has been fundamentally neglected, 
and here is your cruelest loss.” The fathers 
and mothers of the present generation, she 
continues, received their early religious train- 
ing under fixed standards. Their characters 
were shaped by ancient faith and remained 
firm. But they grew up in a world that was 
passing through religious stress and storm. It 
was a time when scientific knowledge was 
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bursting upon the world, and science and re- 
ligion were regarded as enemies. Many lost 
faith because imagination failed them. Their 
uncertainty is mirrored in the life around us. 


“In the wrack of beliefs, your parents man- 
aged to retain their ingrained principles of con- 
duct. Not knowing what to teach you, they 
taught you nothing whole-heartedly. Thus you 
have the distinction of growing up with a spir- 
itual training less in quantity and more diluted 
in quality than any ‘Christian’ generation for 
nineteen hundred years. If you are agnostic- 
and-water, if you find nothing in the universe 
more stable than your own wills—what wonder? 
Conceived in uncertainty, brought forth in mis- 
giving—how can such a generation be nobly 
militant?” 


Amiable, attractive, lovable even, are many 
of the members of- the rising generation. 
What they lack, in Mrs. Comer’s judgment, 
is “force, personality and the power to en- 
dure.” They do not even know the meaning, 
she thinks, of such words as “unselfishness” 
and “character.” They demand ease; they 
shirk responsibility. They feed on the vague 
and rebellious ideas of Whitman, Bernard 
Shaw and H. G. Wells; they call themselves 
“Socialists”; but their idea of Socialism seems 
to be a soft and comfortable life for every- 
body. “Twenty years ago there were faint- 
hearted disciples of Whitman who took him 
as an antidote for congenital unassertiveness. 
His insistence on the value of personality 
supplied something needed in their make-up, 
and they found in wearing a flannel shirt and 
soft tie a kind of spiritual gymnastic that 
strengthened the flabby muscles of their Ego. 
The young Whitmanites of to-day have no 
flabby muscles in their Ego.” Mrs. Comer’s 
indictment proceeds: 


“Tt may easily happen that the next twenty 
years will prove the most interesting in the his- 
tory of civilization. Armageddon is always at 
hand in some fashion. Nice lads with the blood 
of the founders of our nation in your veins, 
pecking away at the current literature of Social- 
ism, taking out of it imperfectly understood 
apologies for your temperaments and calling it 
philosophy—where will you be if a Great Day 
should really dawn? What is there in your way 
of thought to help you play the man in any 
crisis? If the footmen have wearied you, how 
shall you run with the horsemen? In one way 
or another, every generation has to fight for its 
life. When your turn comes, you will be tossed 
on the scrap-heap, shoved aside by boys of a 
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sterner fiber and a less easy*life, boys who have 
read less and worked more, boys who have 
thought to some purpose and have been willing— 
as you are not—to be disciplined by life.” 


Certain qualities, Mrs. Comer reminds us, 
go to the making of any human being whom 
other human beings esteem. “Certain ingre- 
dients are as necessary to a man as flour and 
yeast to bread, or iron and carbon to steel.” 
There is a combination of “steadiness of pur- 
pose, breadth of mind, kindliness, wholesome 
common sense, justice, perhaps a flash of 
humor, certainly a capacity for the task in 
hand,” that produces a worth-while person. 
The combination is not limited to any one 
class. It is found in the kitchen as often as 
in the drawing-room. The people who are so 
composed have spiritual length, breadth and 
thickness, and even the rising generation re- 
spects them. “You youngsters,” Mrs. Comer 
remarks, “frankly don’t’ care much for the 
kind of creature your own ideas would shape. 
You want people to be staunch, patient, able, 
just as much as if you were not repudiating 
for yourselves the attitudes which produce 
these things.” 


“Force, personality, the power to endure: 
these our fathers had; these you are losing. 
Yet life itself demands them as much as it ever 
did. For tho we may be getting soft and losing 
our stamina (another word which, like fortitude, 
has gone out of fashion), the essential elements 
of life remain unchangeable. Life is not and is 
not meant to be a cheap, easy matter, even for 
flat-dwellers. It is a grim, hard, desolate piece 
of work, shot through with all sorts of exquisite, 
wonderful, compensating experiences.” 


So runs the indictment; and the London 
Review of Reviews exclaims: “A bad iook-out 
for America if these things be true!” But 
are they true? The Friday Literary Review 
of the Chicago Evening Post takes up the 
cudgels in behalf of the younger generation. 
“Mrs. Comer,” it observes, “belongs to the old 
school of moralists. Her method is simple. 
She takes the offending subject, whether it be 
a child or a nation, grasps it firmly by one 
hand, gives it sulphur ad nauseam with the 
other, then administers a little jam, and sends 
the outraged creature back to his kind, quite 
sure he’s better for her benevolent despotism. 
Toward Young America this is precisely the 
method employed.” The same paper con- 
tinues : 


“If the Young American has survived the 
Ordeal of Cornelia Comer, perhaps a word may 
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be addressed from this low spot in Illinois to 
whatever precocious youth reads a _ literary 
review. 


“In the first place, Mrs. Comer indicts you in 
contrast with ‘the big-brained, big-hearted “old 
Roman” men’ of her childhood. She looks de- 
spairingly among your ranks, and is heartbroken 
to find no big-brained, big-hearted ‘old Roman’ 
sophomores. It is too bad. We all deplore it. 
3ut remember that the generation of which Mrs. 
Comer fondly speaks, the generation of stamina, 
gave this country J. P. Morgan, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Nelson Aldrich, Joseph Cannon, H. H. 
Rogers, Eugene Hale, Chauncey Depew. These 
men are named to illustrate her remark that the 
country now is ‘neither so simple nor so fine a 
thing’ as in her childhood. Tell Mrs. Comer that 
if she is blaming anyone for the deterioration she 
must blame her own generation, not the Shavian, 
the Whitman generation, at which she cavils. 

“But having shifted blame to Mrs. Comer, pull 
up, O young man, and understand that the blame 
is not.on generations but on persons, not on other 
selves but on every self, in proportion as he 
acquiesces in wrong, whether new or old.” 


A more elaborate reply to Mrs. Comer’s 
aspersions is formulated by Anne Hard in the 
Atlantic. Her argument is that the rising 
generation is franker and freer, but not by 
any means flabbier, than the generation that 
has passed. “Youth knocks at the door of the 
House of Life,’’ she says, “and presents its 
passport to-day just as it always has; it will 
enter on its own terms, whether the Warder 
will visé its passport or not.” Just as once 
youth gave the warm humanity of Euripides 
when the Warder asked for the somber maj- 
esty of Aeschylus; as it gave the vernacular 
Bible when the Warder demanded the decrees 
of all the councils; as it gave chemistry and 
physics and biology when the Warder de- 
manded the classics, so to-day “it offers a 
determined spirit of inquiry instead of loyalty 
to accepted standards; a broader instead of a 
more deeply thoughtful intellectual life; a 
more socialized ethics instead of stronger 
individual virtues.” The writer goes on to 
say: 


“It would be folly to deny that many of the 
older religious sanctions which had broken down 
for our parents have not been re-erected by their 
children. But from that wreck of the religious 
sense which followed closely upon the scientific 
movement of the middle nineteenth century, those 
children are reclaiming for themselves two 
powerful principles. One is a broad but sincere 
acceptance of those spiritual beauties common to 
all beliefs, and the other the socialization of its 
system of ethics, 
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“‘T believe we are just as earnest!’ said a Col- 
lege Secretary of the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association in one of the largest of our Univer- 
sities; ‘but it is often hard to convince our elders 
because we are broader in our definitions. We 
can have a good time without doing wrong. We 
can combine religion and pleasure.’” 


Boldly carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country, this writer contends that it was the 


IS MANKIND 
N A book* that is hailed by Mayor Gay- 


nor, of New York, as “masterly” and 

by Frederic Harrison, the English Pos- 

itivist, as “original and fascinating,” 
Mrs. John Martin administers a stiff rebuke 
to the pride and self-confidence of our age. 
She feels, and she argues with great skill, that 
humanity is not advancing in any real sense. 
“The world to-day,” she remarks, “is con- 
vinced that it is making rapid progress. In 
western Europe and in America increased 
wealth production, democratic institutions, 
free education, free thought, the opening of 
opportunities in new countries, the accelera- 
tion of travel and communication, have com- 
bined to produce upon our generation an ex- 
hilarating sense of expansion, of liberation, 
of growing power.” But this impression, it 
seems, is an illusion. We have not really 
progressed. Mrs. Martin likens modern civili- 
zation to a runaway locomotive going at 
tremendous speed on a wrong track. “We 
have lost our. way,” she says; and adds: 
“Man may have risen from the ape; also the 
ape may be a degenerate man. Men are 
headed ape-ward quite as frequently as angel- 
ward. Time runs an elevator which goes 
both ways, down as well as up.” 

What is progress? asks Mrs. Martin at the 
outset of her argument. She replies: “The 
word progress should, I believe, be exclusively 
reserved to express a rise in human capacity, 
the development of higher orders of human 
beings. Thus restricted, it remains, as it 
should, a strictly qualitative, never a quanti- 
tative, term. Improved conditions conduce to 
progress, and are necessary to progress, but 
may exist without producing progress. Prog- 
ress is something more than improvement. 
Progress means movement forward.” This 
definition leads on to a wonderful picture: 


*Is MANKIND ApvancinG? By Mrs. John Martin, The 
Baker and Taylor Company. 
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older generation that evinced the real irre- 
sponsibility. She notes “the complete lack of 
recognition of the public point of view” in the 
history of the era just preceding us, and thinks 
that the widespread existence of a social atti- 
tude which saw in politics only a “cesspool 
too unclean to be handled,’ was even more 
dangerous to the public welfare than the petty 
grafting of to-day. 


ADVANCING? 


“Looking back along the line of history, we 
can see that we (mankind) have been traveling 
a long, long road whose winding way, rising and 
falling century after century, we can trace back 
for a few thousand years until it enters a track- 
less desert and fades utterly from our view in 
the mists of antiquity. Immediately behind the 
spot where we now stand there seems to lie a 
downward slope, that is to say, we seem to have 
been ascending since the eighteenth, the seven- 
teenth, yes, part of the sixteenth centuries. But 
the Elizabethan era and the period of the Renais- 
sance in Italy do not lie below us. Life was 
very full and splendid then; man had climbed to 
a higher point of outlook than that upon which 
we now act out our little day. Behind those 
centuries the way becomes obscure; it seems to 
pass through deep and silent forests, over dim, 
somnolent plains, in shadowy twilights and 
through deserted wastes, until it falls away into 
a wide, cold swamp, noisome, dark, terrible, 
abounding in reptiles and the horrid monsters of 
sick dreams. Beyond this death-bound stillness 
of the Dark Ages, the road ascends again into 
the upper air. Birds are singing, the sunlight 
touches the grain fields; the bustle of human life 
appears, troops of soldiery in glittering armor, 
citizens in gorgeous raiment, all the pomp and 
pageantry of the triumphant Roman Empire. 
Behind Rome the road drops away again sud- 
denly, a deep sharp drop into a valley, beyond 
which it begins to rise once more and, becoming 
steeper and steeper, it lifts our gaze to the very 
mountain top, where among the clouds against 
the deep blue sky, swept by fresh breezes, en- 
throned amid snow-white temples, gleaming in 
the golden sunshine, Greek civilization sits upon 
the pinnacle of human greatness.” 

Having formulated her definition of progress 
and expressed her conception of the human 
zenith, Mrs. Martin goes on to ask by what 
method we may set about to measure the de- 
gree of progress existing in any age. She 
answers this question in the spirit of Hux- 
ley’s statement: “The advance of mankind 
has everywhere depended upon the produc- 
tion of men of genius.” It is by the number 

















































and caliber of its men of genius, she holds, 
that any epoch must be tested. 

In the realm of practical science and pure 
thought, Aristotle and Plato are probably the 
two greatest intellects the world has ever 
known. “Aristotle,” says Hegel, “was a gen- 
ius beside whom no age has an equal to 
place”; while Emerson exclaims: “Compare 
Plato with other men. How many ages have 
gone by and he remains unapproached!” 
Have we, in modern times, Mrs. Martin in- 
quires, any thinkers who can compare with 
these ancient Greeks? Kant may be cited, and 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer; but are they 
as great as Plato and Aristotle? Very few 
would seriously maintain that Plato and Ar- 
istotle have ever been equaled, much less sur- 
passed. 

Greek sculpture, by almost universal con- 
sent, is unexcelled. The work of Phidias has 
no rival unless it be the work of Michael An- 
gelo. Greek poetic genius finds transcendent 
expression in Homer, one of the four or five 
greatest figures in the world’s literature, and 
the dramas of Sophocles, Euripides and 
Aeschylus take their place with the dramas 
of Shakespeare. Dante, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and Goethe, of the eighteenth century, 
have no peers to-day. “The great story-tel- 
lers,” Mrs. Martin reminds us, “appeared, as 
was fitting, in the childhood of the race. The 
writers of the Old Testament were delightful 
raconteurs. Ruth is the most lovely of idyls; 
the stories of Adam and Eve, Joseph and his 
brethren, Moses and Pharaoh’s daughter, 
Samson and Delilah, are unsurpassable as 
tales, while the story of the Exodus and the 
adventures of the children of Israel in the 
wilderness are told with unending charm and 
epic fire. As for animal stories, fables, etc., 
ZEsop, writing seven centuries before Christ, 
has never been surpassed for point and brev- 
ity as well as for practical common sense. 
Boccaccio (1313) and Cervantes (1547) can 
hardly be said to have been outdone by any 
of the countless numbers of story-tellers who 
in our day are pouring out such a flood of fic- 
tion that one is sometimes almost led to be- 
lieve that the world is entering upon its sec- 
ond childhood.” 

Coming next to men of action and states- 
men, Mrs. Martin names four as being of the 
first rank, namely, Alexander, Caesar and 
Pericles, who lived before Christ, and Na- 
poleon, who belongs to the nineteenth century. 
“We may say,” she continues, “that there 
seem to have been in history about thirty-five 
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men of absolutely first rank. These are 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Phidias, Ictinus, 
Homer, Shakespeare, Demosthenes, Goethe, 
ZEschylus, Beethoven, Aristotle, Newton, 
Euclid, Plato, Dante, Kant, Saint Paul, 
Pericles, Darwin, Moses, Cicero, Alex- 
ander, Caesar, Napoleon, Jesus, Buddha, 
Confucius, Mahomet, Socrates, Columbus, 
Thucydides, Hipparchus, Hippocrates, Han- 
nibal, Washington.” If Cicero, Thucydides, 
Hipparchus, Hippocrates, Hannibal, Colum- 
bus, Washington and Darwin be omitted from 
this list, as possibly not measuring up to the 
first rank, we have twenty-seven names. “Of 
these twenty-seven men of transcendent gen- 
ius,” Mrs. Martin comments, “eleven were 
produced by one small district. Ten of them 
were brought forth by one small city about 
the size of Fall River, Mass., or Paterson, 
N. J. The little city of Athens produced in 
a few years more men of consummate genius 
than did all the millions of inhabitants of 
China, Arabia, India, Palestine, Rome, Car- 
thage and all of Europe breeding for two 
thousand years!” 

But surely, it will be objected, genius is not 
the only standard of progress. Mankind, tho 
it may not produce to-day the equals of the 
intellectual prodigies of the past, is neverthe- 
less advancing in industrial and scientific effi- 
ciency, in moral insight, in democratic cul- 
ture. Mrs. Martin meets this objection in a 
series of chapters. 

The fact that we have more things than we 
ever had before and can go to more places 
and “get there” more rapidly, is not neces- 
sarily, she contends, a sign of progress. “I 
detest,” she quotes Herbert Spencer as say- 
ing, “that conception of social progress which 
presents as its aim increase of population, 
growth of wealth, spread of commerce. In 
this ideal of human existence there is contem- 
plated quantity only, and not quality. Instead 
of an immense amount of life of low type, I 
would far sooner see half the amount of life 
of a high type. A prosperity which is exhib- 
ited in board of trade tables, year by year in- 
creasing their totals, is, to a large extent, not 
a prosperity at all, but an adversity.” In spite 
of all our wealth, the blight of poverty, with 
its accompanying sickness, suffering, crime, 
insanity and vice, continues. The social dis- 
ease manifested in “atrophy and_hyper- 
trophy,” in “extremities bleeding at the bot- 
tom, bloating at the top, decay in both,” is a 
portent of the modern world. It was not 
known in Athens. Improvements in machin- 
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Mrs. John Martin claims that we have made no real progress since the days of ancient Greece. Modern civilization, 
she says, is “like a runaway locomotive going at tremendous speed on a wrong track. 


ery, Mrs. Martin continues, have rendered the 
lot of the workers in some respects harder 
than before. “Machinery,” she says, “is the 
great disappointment of the modern world 
We have quadruple-expansion engines which 
have a thirty-seven thousand horse-power, but 
they have not rendered less arduous the labor 
of coal miners. The sewing-machine was 
hailed as the deliverer of the sewing woman, 
but since its invention the sweating system 
has spread. The digging of the Suez canal 
brought India four thousand miles nearer to 
Europe, but India remains as miserable and 
poverty-stricken as before. Ocean freight 
rates on wheat from England to the United 
States have dropped to one-third in thirty-five 
years, but twelve millions of people, it is re- 
ported, remain in that country on the verge 
of starvation.” The argument proceeds: 


“Many modern inventions, instead of being 
sources of pride, should be occasions to us of 
the deepest humiliation, and others are only sug- 
gestive of the varied misery whose existence de- 
manded their invention. Thus ingenius firearms 
witness to burglary and need of self-defense and 
the sleepless hatred between men; varieties of 
medicine indicate new varieties of disease, while 
surgery points to the failure of the whole science 
of medicine, even as charities reveal the depth 





of national poverty and the breakdown of the 
national economies; the police force marks the 
extent of national crime; insane asylums, prisons, 
tell their own story, as do the mountains of false 
hair, legs, arms, and the annual consumption in 
the United States alone of twenty millions of 
false teeth!” 


The real point at issue, as Mrs. Martin sees 
it, is summed up in the question: Is it pos- 
sible to point to the modern world and say, 
“Here are men of a more developed type, 
more intelligent, healthier, more moral, and 
made so by our vast improvements in the 
material conditions of life?” She herself does 
not see how this question can be answered 
in the affirmative. In her eyes, modern civili- 
zation is a Frankenstein that already threatens 
to destroy its makers. Very much of our mod- 
ern activity appeals to her as “sound and 
fury signifying nothing.” As she puts it: 


“The enormous number of inventions which 
are daily rendering the mechanism of our ex- 
istence more complex may be roughly divided 
into four classes, those whose purpose is: 

“TI. To make more things. 

“II. To get there more quickly, or to com- 
municate more quickly. 

“TIT. To kill men faster. 
“IV. To alleviate suffering. 
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“These, then, would appear to be the leading 
ideals of our age. To have more things; to get 
there quickly; to kill men rapidly; and to save 
pain. 

“There is one element common to the first 
three classes of invention—they are designed to 
save time. The mammoth reaper which mows a 
county in a few days, the express train with 
its sixty miles an hour, the marine cable bringing 
an answer from the antipodes in a few minutes, 
the machine guns which cut down an army like 
a field of timothy, or the torpedo-boats which 
sink a navy—down to the latest egg-beater and 
corkscrew, are all designed to save time. We 
may almost say that the whole aim of man’s in- 
genuity, embodied in thousands upon thousands 
of contrivances, has been directed toward the one 
sole object of saving time. His railroads, trol- 
leys, canals, tunnels, cables, elevators, bicycles, 
automobiles, etc., are all for the purpose of en- 
abling him to save time in getting there. His 
telegraphs, telephones, etc., are devized in order 
to save time in sending messages. His myriad 
machines are invented for the purpose of saving 
time in producing more things. His Gatling 
guns, torpedoes, automatic firing rifles, etc., are 
designed to save time in killing men... . 

“And what is the result? 

“The result is that men have less time now 
than they have ever had since the world began.” 


Mrs. Martin is equally emphatic in denying 
any substantial moral progress. In the matter 
of ethical theory, she agrees with Buckle in 
feeling that advance has not only not taken 
place, but is not possible. To do good to 
others; to sacrifice for their benefit your own 
wishes; to love your neighbor as yourself; to 
forgive your enemies; to restrain your pas- 
sions; to honor your parents; to respect those 
who are set over you—these and a few others, 
according to Buckle, are the sole essentials of 
morals, and they have been known for thou- 
sands of years. In the matter of moral prac- 
tise, can it be contended that our present age 
is supreme? On the contrary, Mrs. Martin 
avers, we are not as honest, as temperate, as 
just, as brave, or as public-spirited as the 
ancient Greeks. 

When she comes to the question of the 
diffusion of intelligence, she is still sceptical. 
Even granting that we have to-day a far 
larger number of good average intelligences 
than in the past, can this fact be said to con- 
stitute progress in any real sense? Mrs. 
Martin replies: 


“Progress concerns itself only with quality; it 
means the increased power of human faculty, not 
the mere numerical increase of human beings. 
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“This is perfectly clear if one reflects a mo- 
ment upon what took place in the past, during 
the march from the anthropoid age up to, say, 
Shakespeare. Suppose at any step of this: ascent 
it had been asserted that to multiply the species 
in its then stage would be progress; suppose, for 
instance, that a commodity of apes, being fairly 
well fed and merrily engaged in pelting one an- 
other with cocoanuts in the forest primeval, 
should have decided that the multiplication of 
apes in this (to them) satisfactory condition 
should be esteemed progress. Obviously they 
would have been mistaken. Progress meant 
moving toward Shakespeare, and progress could 
not take place until the anthropoid ape passed 
up into a higher species. This is as true of our 
stage as it has been of any previous one.” 


Genuine progress, in Mrs. Martin’s sense 
of the word, takes place when certain in- 
dividuals emerge from the common level and 
establish a higher standard of human capacity 
and excellence. The problem of progress is 
therefore synonymous with the problem of 
producing great men. She says: 


“The ideal aim of society is the production of 
men of genius, because it is through the activi- 
ties of these that mankind acquires the means of 
its highest development and the satisfaction of 
its deepest needs. A society adopting such an 
end as its goal would find all grades of labor 
falling each into its just and honorable place, 
being each contributive, inasmuch as in it lay, 
to the attainment of the consciously realized 
common end. 

“The ideal of democracy is a horizontal society, 
but every day is demonstrating more and more 
clearly that this ideal is unattainable because in 
the nature of things impossible. Society is not 
horizontal; it is perpendicular. It is not flat like 
the sea; it grows upward like a tree toward the 
light. The Greek method of trying to discover 
justice and apply it to society, on the hypothesis 
that society was perpendicular (that is, naturally 
disposed in sections one above the other like a 
tree), might have led to success. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that our efforts to achieve 
justice, based upon the false hypothesis that so- 
ciety is level like the sea, can never solve our 
problems. Justice is within the bounds of attain- 
ment to a society which realizes that it has at 
the heart of its life a common aim—to produce 
the fruit of the tree—and where each individual 
aims at fulfilling the function to which it is best 
adapted toward that common end.” 


This train of argument inevitably culmi- 
nates in a plea for eugenics; but eugenics in its 
present stage holds out what Mrs. Martin can 
only regard as a somewhat desolating pros- 
pect. She declares in concluding: 
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“No more alluring prospect could be held up 
to the sorrowing and impatient lover of his 
kind than that propounded by the eugenicist. 
Think of breeding poets to order like Saint An- 
dreasberg canaries, or Abraham Lincolns as re- 
quired! Think of winning blue ribbons with 
lovely young girls and athletic boys bred and 
groomed for the show! Think of securing 
Rockefellers or Carnegies in one’s family at will, 
and thus successfully replenish the family 
coffers ! 
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“Alas for the vanity of these hopes! Eugenics 
in its present amorphous condition, while it pre- 
sents no end which seems to be unattainable, 
presents no beginning which seems to be feasible. 
Many decades must be passed in the bare effort 
to accustom men to the idea. Long, long years 
the deliberate improvement of human breeds must 
be discussed and dreamed of before it can be 
done. For this, which is the most stupendous 
task man has ever attempted, wil need his all 
of intelligence, will, endurance, and foresight.” 





THE NEW SANCTION FOR CHASTITY 


N THIS age of specialization the feeling 
seems to grow that religion and ethics 
are two entirely different functions. We 
are perhaps evolving a new ethics, but 

in the meanwhile our actions and minds are 
clouded by the uncertainties and fluctuations 
of moral values characteristic of an age of 
transition. Our children, as Professor Ost- 
wald, of the University of Leipzig, points out 
in the Vossische Zeitung, are introduced in 
their Bible studies to Old Testament char- 
acters supposed to be held in veneration, but 
whose actions conflict distinctly with our penal 
code and our ethical judgment. The ethics of 
the Christian religion can be reconciled 
neither with the ethics we need nor with the 
ethics we practice. When the child begins 
to think for himself, he is apt to demolish 
most religious dogmas, and frequently his 
ethical standards are cast overboard with his 
religious convictions. Inasmuch as all reli- 
gions root in the past of the race, the ethics 
they teach are derived necessarily from a 
lower stage of civilization. We must, there- 
fore, find new ethical ideals, and science, rather 
than religion, is expected to furnish them. The 
present absence of strong ethical convictions 
leads to moral anarchy. This anarchy is per- 
haps most pronounced in the sphere of sexual 
morality. 

The greatest obstacle to continence, de- 
clares Dr. B. S. Talmey, in an excellent Man- 
ual for the Instruction of Children in Matters 
Sexual,* lies in the ignorance of the ethical 
“why.” The trouble is not that boys and 
girls become sensually mature before they can 
judiciously enter matrimony, but that the boy 
cannot see for what reason he should abstain, 
and the girl is haunted by the menacing pros- 
pect of leading a barren, unnecessary exist- 
ence. “The ethics of religion,” he avers, 


* Genesis. By B. S. Talmey, M.D. The Practitioners’ 
Publishing Company, New York. 


“even in its best days, had not the power to 
control sensual passion and create total ab- 
stinence, altho religion has preached ab- 
stinence for the last two thousand years. In 
modern times, with the almost divine worship 
of the personality of the individual, the reli- 
gious motive for chastity seems to fail en- 
tirely.” Hence, the author goes on to say, we 
will have to try the ethics of sex-hygiene and 
the ethics of evolution. If “the theory of 
evolution is right, and the purpose of our be- 
ing in the world is to assert life, then the aim 
of life can not be the single individual, but the 
species, that is, the offspring.” 


“The child, therefore, or what is here the 
same, the family, will have to furnish the motive 
for man’s continence. The importance to the 
family of the chastity of women has been recog- 
nized from the earliest history. Now it is time 
to teach the man the importance of his chastity 
to the family, state, nation. The average man, 
says Hepburn, in his heart, does not acknowl- 
edge to himself that there is any competent 
reason why he should control his passion be- 
yond the sentimental idea of the justice of 
men’s remaining chaste if they require it of 
women. It must, therefore, be shown to the 
man that there is also an important racial reason 
for him to abandon promiscuous life. 

“If it is shown to the young man, at a time 
when his heart and mind are still in thrall of 
the early and eternal poetry of the race, that 
it is as important to humanity that he should 
be chaste as it is for the woman to be pure, 
then he will refrain from illicit indulgence. The 
young man will surely require settled principles, 
a firm purpose and a strong will, if he desires 
that sensual passions and propensities should not 
dominate and control him. But if the training 
of his will-power has begun from early childhood, 
thus effecting the needed self-discipline, and if 
disgust against everything vulgar, as the com- 
pany of lax women, has been implanted in his 
heart, he will find the means to get out of the 
way of vice and to avoid the contamination by 
meretricious venery. The latter will surely in- 
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fect him, it being only a matter of time when 
it happens. The young man will exercize con- 
tinence if he has been taught that his sensual 
yearnings are to be restrained like his propensity 
to overeat, to overdrink or to overexercize. Be- 
cause he wants a thing, says Keyes, it is not, 
therefore, necessarily good for him that he 
should have it, but often harmful. The imperi- 
ous instinct which decrees the perpetuation of 
the race, says Lewis, can be controlled and 
directed aright by the consistent knowledge of 
the truth. When the young man has been taught 
the dignity of virility, when he has learned that 
purity is conducive to bodily development, while 
vice carries with it the most serious diseases in 
its strain and the danger not only of ruin to 
his own life, but also to the health of his future 
bride and of the entire progeny, he will not stoop 
to vice for the gratification of his desires. The 
average man, says Morrow, is not a criminal, 
he does not wreck the life and health of his 
wife and children knowingly and wilfully. In 
most cases he does it through ignorance of the 
nature and terrible consequences of the disease.” 


If the young man realizes these responsibil- 
ities, he will treat every woman he meets with 
in life as he wishes his own sister or future 
wife to be treated by others. But he has yet 
to learn that every union of bodies without 
the harmony of the souls is humiliating and 
immoral. That does not mean, Dr. Talmey 
carefully explains, that we should impart the 
idea to our youth that the sexual impulse is 
something low and bestial, as some moralists 
would like us to believe. On the contrary, 
“we must teach our youth that a healthy and 
natural exercize of the human organism is a 
precious blessing that must not be squandered 
and recklessly defiled. We must teach the 
young man that for the future offspring’s 
sake the monogamic marriage is the only 
one which the ideal man will resort to. 
Promiscuity destroys the relations of the 
young companionship. To form the healthy 
germ of society, marriage must be unitary 
and permanent.” There is, the Doctor asserts, 
not the slightest shadow of support in any 
teachings of physiology or hygiene for the 
present double standard of morality of the 
sexes. Female chastity originally depended 
upon the law of inheritance. It was required 
in the interest of posterity. Since the arrival 
of syphilis in Europe with the companions of 
Columbus in 1495, the interest of posterity re- 
quires even stricter chastity in the man than 
in the woman. 

One of the best means to prepare the youth 
for family life, Dr. Talmey assures us, is co- 
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education. The familiar intercourse of boys 
and girls in the kindly presence of their teach- 
ers is, he insists, of greater advantage. Co- 
education effects the development of relations 
between the sexes without sexual passion. 


“The daily association of boys and girls in the 
class room has the effect of making the sexes 
regard one another with a feeling of indifference. 
Children do not feel themselves as sex beings, 
and their fellowship excludes entirely any sen- 
sual excitation. If both sexes are in constant 
company, sensual inclinations will arise much 
later, just as there is no erotic feeling among 
brothers and sisters. Young people who have 
met in the august presence of wisdom and science, 
who have assisted each other in the noble op- 
erations of the intellect in unraveling the prob- 
lems of the ages and in building the structure 
of the social world will have the proper knowl- 
edge of each other’s character and the true in- 
sight into sympathy and compatibility. The 
phantasy would not be so heated in forming a 
picture of the other sex, and youthful indiscre- 
tions, when both sexes get out into the world, 
would be of very rare occurrence. The mischief 
arising from the separation of the sexes during 
the period of education is such as to make their 
coeducation a necessity. The mystery now exist- 
ing among the sexes creates the desire to solve 
it. The sexes are then carried away by the 
ardor of the chase. Coeducation removes the 
mystery and does away with the chase. The 
forbidden fruit loses its charm as soon as it 
appears no longer to be forbidden.” 


The author realizes how far mankind falls 
short of the ideal. In large cities, he remarks 
in another book, “Woman,” published merely 
for the medical profession, the man practi- 
cally lives in savage promiscuity. After nine- 
teen centuries of Christian civilization the 
masculine heart is imperfectly monogamous. 
Ultimately, he predicts, chastity will be the 
ideal for men as for women. “The chaste 
ideal for men will wholly depend upon sym- 
pathy. It has already taken rise and displays 
itself in regard to married women and virgins. 
Later on it will embrace every female. The 
chaste life of man will not depend upon a 
sense of personal purity, unless, as is now the 
case with women, through inheritance after 
many centuries, but on a sympathetic reluc- 
tance to blight a young life. “Sympathy,” he 
concludes, “is able to supply a quite sufficient 
morality, and one of the best. The sense of 
duty creates a stiff and formal morality, but 
to do good and to avoid injury out of pure 
sympathy is the ideal morality.” 
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“AS A MAN THINKS’’—THE MASTERPIECE OF 
AMERICA’S LEADING PLAYWRIGHT 


Y the almost unanimous verdict of New 
B York critics, Augustus Thomas’s lat- 
est play, “As A Man Thinks,” places 
him in the front rank of American 
playwrights. It is a play which, if we accept 
Mr. Klauber’s opinion, may properly be re- 
garded as literature, and which in its general 
form and character represents about as fine 
an achievement in playmaking as the English- 
speaking stage has recently produced. “As 
A Man Thinks,” insists The Tribune, “is the 
most absorbing, most vital play that has been 
written by an American playwright.” “The 
production of only one play of so much beauty, 
power and significance,” declares Louis V. De 
Foe in the Sunday World, “is enough to make 
an entire dramatic season notable, since it is 
both an addition to literature and a valuable 
contribution to the gradually forming tradi- 
tion of the American theater.” 


“The Witching Hour” three years ago stamped 
Mr. Thomas as our foremost native dramatist 
and demonstrated itself to be the finest American 
play produced in fifteen years. In no art form 
is achievement more accidental or variable than 
in the drama, so if doubt still existed in some 
minds as to the author’s status in his profession, 
must now be removed, since he has proved, by 
producing an even deeper, more powerful play, 
that accident in no way contributed to the suc- 
cess of the first. Lightning does not strike twice 
in the same place. Mr. Thomas has earned the 
right to stand abreast every other living writer 
in the English language for the stage.” 


These opinions are perhaps a trifle too en- 
thusiastic. “As A Man Thinks” is certainly 
not a greater play than Clyde Fitch’s swan 
song, “The City.” We are not sure that 
Sheldon in “The Nigger” and in “The Boss” 
has not equaled the achievement of Mr. 
Thomas. And while it may be true that Bo- 
lasco frequently borrows the talents of other 
men, his technical skill exceeds that of any 
other American playwright. The success of 
Miss Peabody’s “Piper” was surely as encour- 
aging from the point of view of the American 
drama as Mr. Thomas’s splendid achievement. 
And Mr. Knoblauch, who, by the way, is an 
American, not an Englishman, at least by 





birth, with his brilliant and daring Pagan 
pronunciamento, “The Faun,” has done no 
less than Mr. Thomas to make this season 
memorable in the annals of the American 
theater. 

“As A Man Thinks” is a decided advance 
on “The Harvest Moon.” The author does 
not permit the hobby of the “New Thought,” 
one of the basic ideas of his play, to gallop off 
with us into the morass of platitude. He 
gives us the strong meat of drama, not the 
pasteurized milk of brotherly love. Mr. 
Thomas has not weaned himself entirely from 
the illusion that the function of the playwright 
is that of the preacher. But his sermon, for 
the most part, is in the action itself. In the 
past the New Thought obsessed Mr. Thomas. 
Like a magic lamp it seemed to illumine life. 
He, however, was the slave of his lamp, not 
its master. In his new play the author has 
emancipated himself. The “New Thought” note 
is sounded, but not insistently, except in the 
final act. 

There is a variety of motives in the play. 
Mr. Thomas touches upon three things: race 
prejudice, the dual moral standard for the 
two sexes, and the influence of mental sug- 
gestion. He raises three distinct problems: 
Shall Jew and Christian intermarry? Are 
extra-marital peccadillos pardonable in the 
man, but unforgivable in the woman? Can 
mental effort heal a lacerated heart? But 
when we look for answers, Mr. Thomas begs 
the question. The action of the play centers 
in the second of these problems, but the au- 
thor does not face the truth squarely and 
bravely. Mrs. Clayton, his heroine, tho ap- 
pearances are against her, is innocent of trans- 
gression. The fact that her tempter, De Lota, 
is a Jew, has no essential bearing upon the 
racial question. The third question is even 
more unsatisfactorily answered. 

Because of these shortcomings, ““As A Man 
Thinks” can hardly be classed as great drama. 
It is a curious blend of the problem play with 
melodrama. We are thrilled while the cur- 
tain is up. Adroit craftsmanship conceals the 
discrepancies as the action develops. But the 
only lasting impression we take home with us 
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THE LEADING EXPONENT OF NEW THOUGHT IN THE DRAMA 


The crown of Clyde Fitch adorns the forehead of Augustus Thomas as the king of American playwrights. The 
critics hail him almost without dissent. The production of his latest play, “As a Man Thinks,” is enough, in the 
opinion of Louis V. De Foe, to make an entire season notable. 














is the figure of Dr. Seelig. This old Jewish 
doctor has a life of his own. He is real. We 
can feel him. We see him. Mr. Thomas has 
put his own heart into him. How much Mr. 
Thomas owes to the rich vitality of John Ma- 
son’s interpretation of this old Jewish doctor 
it is impossible to tell. It is said that Mr. 
Thomas has a miniature stage peopled by 
wooden blocks or puppets in his studio. When 
he writes a play he tries out their exits and 
their entrances by moving these lifeless fig- 
ures to and fro. Mr. Thomas has succeeded 
in breathing life into one of these, whom he 
called Dr. Seelig; but the one effort exhausts 
his creative power. The other characters, with 
the possible exception of Mrs. Clayton, have 
only the semblence of life. They are theat- 
rical property, not being of flesh and blood. 
The first act introduces us to the residence 
of Dr. Seelig, a wealthy and philanthropic 
Jewish physician. Seelig’s daughter, Vedah, 
is engaged to De Lota, an art critic, of her 
own race; her affection, however, belongs to 
James Burrill, a young American sculptor. 
Vedah’s friend, Mrs. Frank Clayton, was en- 
gaged to De Lota before her marriage, but 
her father’s anti-Semitic prejudice compelled 
her to abandon the gifted young Jew. Mrs. 
Clayton’s husband is the publisher of several 
metropolitan newspapers and periodicals. He 
has a rare predilection for Jews and strong 
opinions with regard to the double moral stand- 
ard for men and women. Two years before the 
present action, Mrs. Clayton discovered an 
act of unfaithfulness on his part, but her gen- 
uine love for him and the mediation of Dr. 
Seelig persuaded her to condone the offence. 
Dr. Seelig has invited Burrill to meet Clayton 
in order to interest the influential publisher in 
the brilliant young artist. The sculptor shows 
Vedah, at her request, the picture of a young 
Parisian model whose beauty he has immor- 
talized in marble. Incidentally he relates bits 
of her history, how an American procured for 
her a position in Antoine’s theater and how 
she proved her mettle by attempting to succor 
her benefactor when the latter was sentenced 
to jail for a crime under the French penal 
law. De Lota appears on the scene, and, being 
unaware of Burrill’s preceding revelation, 
tells that it was he who placed the girl in the 
distinguished French playhouse. Mrs. Clayton 
takes part in the conversation and De Lota, 
through a slip of the tongue, betrays that he 
introduced the woman in question to Clayton. 
As Clayton had introduced the lady to his 
wife, when she happened to meet him arm in 
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arm with the piquant Frenchwoman, as a con- 
tributor to one of his magazines, the wife’s 
suspicions of his marital fidelity are again 
violently aroused. When Mrs. Clayton is 
alone with De Lota she questions him closely 
as to Frank’s relations with the woman. De 
Lota attempts to shift the subject. “Frank 
and I,” he tells her, “see a good deal of each 
other at the office. He begins to think it strange 
I don’t accept his invitations to the house.” 


Evinor. Why haven't you? 

De Lota. He said he wanted me to call, to 
know you better. I saw you'd told him nothing 
so I await your invitation. 


Extinor. You were away when Frank and I 
first met. (De Lota nods.) Away when we 
married. (De Lota nods.) I suppose all hus- 


bands ask their wives if they’ve ever cared for 
anyone else. 

De Lota. And you said? 

Ettnor. I said no. Smile if you wish, but I 
hadn’t loved anyone as I loved him. 

De Lota. (Smiles.) Naturally. 

Etrnor. So what I said was true. 

De Lota. By the feminine standard—yes, 


Ettnor. That’s one of the things I always 
disliked in you, Ben. 

De Lota. What? 

E.inor. Your talk of feminine standards and 
masculine standards. In morals there is just 
one standard. 

De Lota. (Laughs.) Were there many other 


things you disliked in me? 

Euinor. This is one other. 

De Lota. What? 

Euinor. Your mood of cat-like cruelty. 

De Lota. Cruelty—cat-like ? 

Etinor. Yes, cruelty, and it goes with your 
smile. That is like a cat’s. Your manner is like 
a cat’s. When you play the piano it is a cat 
walking on the keys. 

De Lota. There were times, however, when 
you asked me to play. 

E.inor. There are times when I like cats. 

De Lora. Elinor! (Starts toward her.) 

Evinor. (Avoiding him.) No. 

De Lota. (Regarding her with admiration.) 
Damn it, we’d have been happy together, you 
and I. 


Euinor. (Shaking head.) No. 

De Lota. The history of my people supports 
me. 

Ettnor. Spanish history? 

De Lora. Jewish history. Our girls have 


often been unhappy when they’ve married out- 
side. But our men have absorbed the women 
of other races. 
Etrnor. You mustn’t talk to me in that strain. 
De Lota. A man in sentimental bankruptcy 
may at least enumerate his assets. We would 
have been happy. 
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Exrnor. No. 

De Lora. One of us would have been happy, 
of that I’m sure. I loved you, Elinor, because 
you were a queen; me you sacrificed because— 
I was a Jew. 


Extinor. And because you are a Jew you still 
speak of it. 

De Lora. Exactly. 

Exinor. But you must cease to speak of it. 

De Lota. Not while you listen. 

Euinor. I will never be alone with you again. 

De Lora. Then I must tell you now. 

Euinor. Play something or I shall leave. 

De Lota. (Going to piano.) Thank you—I 


prefer this way myself. (Plays brilliantly and 


with passion.) 


Meanwhile Vedah urges young Burrill to 
tell her if De Lota was the man, imprisoned 
for a crime, of whom he has spoken. Burrill 
answers evasively. She tells him for the first 
time of her engagement to De Lota. “Doesn’t 
that mean anything to you?” “Mean any- 
thing?” he replies. “I love you.” 

The second act takes place in Clayton’s 
house. Burrill and De Lota are alone. “Mr. 
De Lota,” the young artist asks, “were you 
in Paris eight years ago?” 


De Lota. 


I’m there every year. 


Yes, and twenty-eight years ago. 
(Puts libretto on table.) 


Burritt. Did you ever visit the Cour d’As- 
sizes? 

De Lota. Occasionally, if some interesting 
case was on. 

Burritt. I remember one very interesting 
case. A husband punished his wife, and also 


her lover, by imprisonment. 
De Lora. (Nodding.) The French law has 
that absurd possibility. 


Burritt. The lover was sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment. 
De Lota. He was fortunate. The court in its 


discretion might have given him two years, 

BurriLt. You are more minutely informed on 
the subject than the average American. 

De Lora. I am more minutely informed on 
most subjects than the average American. I 
know somewhat of character, of men’s tempera- 
ments and motives, Mr. Burrill. And your in- 
terest in my life at Paris is very serviceable 


just now. 
Burritt. Indeed! 
De Lora. Indeed yes. I’ve been at a loss to 


understand the change in Miss Seelig’s deport- 
ment toward myself. I was charging it to your 
superior attraction. 

power of insinuation. 


Burritt. I have insinuated nothing about you. 

De Lota. You have been direct? 

Burritt. I’ve avoided discussing your life in 
Paris. 








I see it was due to your 
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De Lota. That is wise, Mr, Burrill. In fact, 
you could do only one thing that would be more 
wise. 


Burritt. Yes? 

De Lota. Avoid discussing any of my affairs. 
Burritt. My instinct is to do that. 

De Lota. Thank you! 

Burritt. Except with one person. 

De Lota. You mean—the lady? 

Burritt. I mean you. I expect to discuss 


them with you rather frankly. 


Their conversation is interrupted by the en- 
trance of Elinor Clayton, followed by the 
husband. The trouble of which we saw the 
inception in Act I is already brewing. A 
verbal encounter between husband and wife 
ensues: 


Ettnor. You’ve admitted you went to the 
woman’s room. 
CLayton. Admitted nothing. I candidly told 


you I had gone there—told you in order that 
you might know all, 


Exinor. All that you were willing to tell. 

CLayTon. I can’t keep pace with your imag- 
ination. 

E.inor. Your wish to have me “know all” is 


six months after the fact and when her photo- 
graph accidentally exposed you! 

CLayTon. If you’re kicking on the tardiness 
of your news service, I’m with you. 

Extrnor. I’m resenting your breach of faith. 

CLayTon. Don’t assume any covenant, my 
dear. That doesn’t exist. 

Etinor. Do you deny your promises after the 
affair of two years ago? 

Cayton. I didn’t promise to stagnate. I’m a 
publisher with a newsman’s curiosity about the 
world he lives in. 

Exrtnor. Colossal! But not privileged. Curi- 
osity of that kind in a woman is idle and im- 
moral! And in a man? 

CLayton. A man’s on the firing line, a wom- 
an’s in the commissariat. 

Etinor. Which is a fine way of saying you 
have a license for transgression that your wife 
hasn’t. 

CLayton. If you will—yes! 

Here De Lota re-enters. He is to take 
Mrs. Clayton to the theater, as her husband 
has an important conference at home. They 
are to call for a friend of Mrs. Clayton’s on 
the way to the Opera House. Before they de- 
part Clayton marks certain passages in the 
libretto to which he desires to call Elinor’s 
special attention. They are hardly gone when 
little Dick, Clayton’s son, develops pains in 
his throat and Dr. Seelig hastens to his relief. 
While the doctor is upstairs with the child, 
Elinor’s father, Judge Hoover, a violent Jew 
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baiter, enters. He predicts that “that Jew,” 
De Lota, will yet involve Clayton’s magazine 
in some nasty scandal. “I passed his hotel on 
my way here. Saw him sneaking in with a 
woman.” “What kind of a girl?” Clayton in- 
quires, concealing his agitation. 


Hoover. Didn’t get her number. She scooted 
ahead. 

CLAYTON. You spoke to him? 

Hoover. Called to him. 

CLayTon. Called? 

Hoover. Yes, I was forty feet away. 

CLayton. Had your nerve with you. 

Hoover. The girl dropped something. I 
thought it was a fan, 

CLayTon. Well? 

Hoover. *Twasn’t, but that’s why I called De 
Lota. 

Ciayton. How do you know it wasn’t. 

Hoover. I picked it up. 

CLAYTON. What was it? 

Hoover. A libretto. 

CLayton. What libretto? 

Hoover. Don’t know, but grand opera—I re- 
member that and libretto. 

CLayton. You threw it away? 

Hoover. No, kept it. 

CLayTon. Where is it? 

Hoover. Overcoat pocket. 

CLaytTon. I’d like to see it. 
have some fun with De Lota. 

Hoover. My idea too. Fun and a word of 
caution. (Gets libretto and coat in hail.) 

CLayton. Caution, naturally. 

Hoover. Here it is—“Aida.” 

Crayton. (Taking libretto savagely.) “Aida!” 
Let me see it. 


Think I could 


Hoover. (Puts coat on sofa.) What’s the 
matter ? 
Ciayton, (Jn sudden anger, throws book.) 


Jew dog! Damn him! Damn both of them! 


Clayton rushes off in Dr. Seelig’s automo- 
bile. Meanwhile Burrill has a heart-to-heart 
talk with Dr. Seelig. He tells Seelig that he 
loves Vedah and means to marry her. Seelig 
objects. “In asking your patient understand- 
ing,” he observes, “I am fortunate that you 
are a sculptor.” “How so?” asks the young 
man. 


Seeuic. Most sculptors think in large symbols. 
The little span of human life takes its true 
proportion. 

Burritt. This life is all J’m sure of. I fear 
it’s rather important to me. 

SEELIG. It’s all any of us is sure of. I’m not 
a religionist, Mr. Burrill, but—it has been wisely 
written, “Of all factors that make races and 
individuals what they are the most potent is 
religion.” It would be a very sorry world with- 
Out it, 
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Burritt. There can be more than one reli- 
gion, however, can’t there? 

SEELIG. There should be. Even to grind corn 
there must be two millstones. And for the world 
to grow in religion there must be more fhan 
one idea. The belief in one God is the trust 
given to the Jew, the precious idea of which 
every Jewish woman is custodian and which to 
transmit the Jew suffers and persists. You see, 
Mr. Burrill, that there is something here to 
think of, 

Burritt. Yes. 

SeeLtic. The Christian faith itself needs our 
testimony. It is built upon our foundation, and 
whenever a daughter quits us the religious wel- 
fare of the whole world is the loser. 

Burritt. I don’t see that. 

SEELIG. Pardon the pride, which our proverb 
says “Goes often before a fall,” and let me call 
your recollection to the nobility of this trust 
which a Jewish girl abandons if she marries else- 
where. (Burrill nods.) When Egypt  wor- 
shipped Isis and Osiris and Thoth, Israel pro- 
claimed one God. When India knelt to Vishnu 
and Siva and Kali, Israel prayed only to Jehovah; 
and then down past Greece and Rome, with their 
numerous divinities from Jove to Saturn, Judah 
looked up to one God. What a legacy, what a 
birthright! How small our personal desires 
grow in comparison. As a sculptor, who writes 
in bronze that all time may read, what message 
can you leave if one so grand as this fails of 
your respect? 

Burritt. It has my respect, sir. 

SEELIG. I was sure of it. Is that too much to 
ask that a girl shall have time to think of this? 

Burritt. No! I shall say nothing to her; 
more than I have said, which is, I love her and 
I know she loves me. 


At this moment Elinor enters, shortly fol- 
lowed by her husband. Burrill leaves, and 
Doctor Seelig betakes himself to Dick’s bed- 
side. “Don’t leave me,” Elinor pleads with 
her father. She admits that the door was 
locked when Clayton burst in upon her and 
De Lota. “De Lota locked it in sheer play- 
fulness. I was begging him to open it when 
Frank came.” 


Hoover. But why there at all? 

Etinor. Just plain madness. Twice at dinner 
the conversation got on Mr. Burrill’s sculpture. 
Frank has had an affair with Burrill’s model. 

Hoover. When? Not since the trouble of 
Atlantic City? 

Etrnor. This year in Paris—I’ve made him 
almost admit it. De Lota introduced them. To- 
night when we found the Underwoods couldn’t 
go, and we were alone for the evening, De 
Lota and I, he proposed seeing some Japanese 
carvings he has in his rooms. 

Hoover. But, Elinor, you’re not an _ infant. 
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A proposal of that kind is only a mask for law- 
lessness. 

Exinor. I am lawless. He claims the right to 
follow his fancy, and does follow it—my right 
is equal. He introduced me to this very woman 
on the Boulevard—but I didn’t strike her, did I? 

Hoover. Did Frank strike De Lota? 

Extnor. Like a. cheap bully. 

(Enter Clayton. He is pale with excitement. 
His right hand is bleeding.) 

CLayTon. You came here, did you? 

Extinor. Why shouldn’t I? You haven’t made 
it such a sanctified temple that I’m unworthy to 
enter it. 

CLayton. She can’t stay. 

Hoover. See here, Frank. You're in no state 
of mind to make any important decision. 

CLayton. The facts make the decision. 

Hoover. You haven’t got the facts! 

Ciayton. I’ve got all I can stand and we 
won’t vulgarly discuss them. I decline to live 
with an adulteress, 


As the Doctor declares that Dick needs his 
mother’s attention, being feverish in a high 
degree, Clayton, unwilling to condone the of- 
fence he presumes to have taken place, leaves 
the house. The next act takes us back to Dr. 
Seelig’s house, where Elinor has found a 
shelter. “Is my offense less forgivable than 
Frank’s was?” she pleads with Seelig. 


SEELIG. You have my pity, Elinor, and shall 
have my help, but I can’t lie to you. 

E.rnor. That I’m more guilty than he? 

Mrs. Setic. Don’t ask that of a Jew, my 
dear, however liberal in his religion he pretends 
to be. My father was an orthodox Rabbi. I 
know. 

SeeLtic. What do you know? 

Mrs. SeEeLic. Our ancient law from which all 
your ideas come. A man’s past was his own. 
He was not forbidden as many wives as he 
wanted, but if a poor girl had made a mistake 
and concealed it from these lords of creation, 
she was stoned to death unless she was the 
daughter of a priest, in which case she was to 
be burnt alive. It’s always been a man’s world. 

Seetic. (To Elinor.) Elinor. Do you hear 
that rattle of the railroad? 

ELinor. Yes, 

Seetic. All over this great land thousands 
of trains run every day starting and arriving in 
punctual agreement because this is a woman’s 
world. The great steamships, dependable almost 
as the sun, a million factories in civilization, the 
countless looms and lathes of industry, the le- 
gions of labor that weave the riches of the world, 
all move by the mainspring of man’s faith in 
woman—man’s faith. 

Exrnor. I want him to have faith in me. 

Seetic. This old world hangs together by 
love, 
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Mrs. SEELIG. Not man’s love for woman. 

SEELIG. No, nor woman’s love for man, but 
by the love of both—for the children. 

Exinor. (Moved.) Dick. 

SEELIG. Men work for the children because 
they believe the children are their own—believe. 
Every mother knows she is the mother of her 
son or daughter. Let her be however wicked, no 
power on earth can shake that knowledge. Every 
father believes he is a father only by his faith 
in the woman. Let him be however virtuous, no 
power on earth can strengthen in him a convic- 
tion greater than that faith. There is a double 
standard of morality because upon tle golden 
basis of woman’s virtue rests the welfare of the 
world. 

V Exrnor. Have I lost everything ? 

SEELIG. Frank must be convinced of your love 
and your loyalty. 

Extrnor. I do love him. 


This conversation is followed by another 
scene between Burrill and De Lota. Dr. 
Seelig learns of De Lota’s imprisonment in 
Paris by overhearing part of the conversation. 
He upbraids De Lota. “You forgive her and 
you condemn me,” De Lota asks in surprise. 


SEELIG. There is a cynical maxim that every 
country has the kind of Jews it deserves. This 
generous New York—deserves the best. A Jew 
has destroyed the home of a benefactor—a Jew 
intimate in my own home approved by me and 
mine. I shall do what I can to repair that de- 
struction. 

De Lota. There’s some extenuation. 

SEELIG. What? 

De Lota. This engagement to Vedah is not the 
first time I have believed I was in love. There 
was one other, when I was much younger. The 
father of the Christian girl was a Jew baiter. 

SEELIG. Yes? 

De Lora. I was thrown over, not because I 
wasn’t a man, not because I hadn’t ability nor 
ambition, nor strength nor promise of success, 
but—I was a Jew. 

SEELIG. (Pause.) You will pay that price, the 
price of being a Jew, almost every day of your 
life. 

De Lota. I know, in money, in opportunity, in 
sensibilities yes; but that time I paid it with 
all those and— (Pause.) More. (Seelig nods.) 
Consider then the temptation when that woman 
who had thrown me over and married her 
Christian found that she—still could listen to 
the Jew. 

SeeLic. (Long pause.) This would be a 
proud moment for me, Benjamin, if—if one of 
my own people had told me that story just as 
you have told it except—that the Jew’s revenge 
had been to protect this Christian woman from 
herself, 
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This exchange of opinion is interrupted by 
the entrance of Clayton, who is furious when 
he discovers De Lota. “I am just going to 
take Dick out of the muck, that’s all,” he 
declares. ‘You must see Dick,” Elinor re- 
plies. “But leave him here, Frank, until you 
know the very truth about it all.” “I’ve got 
to mind,” Judge Hover injudiciously bursts 
out; “you’re not informed. Elinor and De 
Lota were friends before you ever came to 
New York.” 


Crayton. (To Elinor.) I introduced De Lota 
to you only a year ago. 

Etinor. I know, but— 

CLayton. Why pretend you were not ac- 
quainted ? 

Ex.1nor. I—I was considering his feelings. 

CLayton. What do you mean by that? 

Extinor. Before I knew you we were engaged. 

CLAYTON. Engaged. 

Evinor. He and I. Father objected on ac- 
count of De Lota’s race, and—father forbade 
me ever to speak of it in his hearing. When 
you and I met I was still over-sensitive about 
it and— 

CLayton. No, by God! It won’t do. You 
can’t square it. I see it now. I’ve been a dupe 
for years and years. 

Extnor. I never saw him again until you 
brought him home. 

CLayton. Don’t, I’m through with it. (Go- 
ing.) 

Exinor. Frank, don’t go, wait! See Dick! 

Crayton. (Turning.) Dick. 

Etinor. You must see your boy. 

Crayton. My boy! How do I know he’s my 
boy? 

Exinor. Oh! 

Seetic. Frank! 

Crayton. You've lived a lie about that black- 
guard all along until I trap you in his room. 

Extnor. But Dick, our baby Dick! For God’s 
sake, Frank, don’t say a thing like that. 

Ciayton. Why not, if it’s here, here. And 
hell itself can’t burn it out. 





The last act transpires again in Clayton’s 
house. It is Christmas Eve, and Seelig pleads 
vainly with Clayton “not to cast the first 
stone.” Christ, he says, knew the essence of 
life. “I don’t see that,” replies Clayton. “As 
a man thinketh,” quotes Seelig, “that was his 
answer.” Clayton again expresses his repug- 
nance against De Lota. Seelig insists that 
hatred kills the hater. 


Sreetic. Hate generates one of the deadliest 
poisons in nature. I’ve had trouble in my time 
saving a baby that had nursed milk from the 
breast of an angry woman. You've heard of 
the b'te of a blue gum negro being poison, 
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CLayton. Knew a man who lost his thumb 
that way. 

SEELIG. Well, it is no more poisonous than 
the bite of a red gum negro, or the bite of a red 
gum white man, if either of them gets angry 
enough, the blue gum negro is just a little nearer 
the animal and gets mad quicker, that’s all, now. 
You lie here with this grouch of yours and you 
generate constantly an internal poison. I haven't 
any medicines that can beat that. 

Crayton. When I get so much of it in me 
that I shoot that cut, as I shall some day, they'll 
call it murder. 

SEELIG. I used to get pretty angry when | was 
younger, but I think it was more to show off. 

CLayton. You mean I do this to “show off!” 

SEELIG. I mean you are influenced by public 
opinion. If you and he were the only creatures 
left in the world you’d admit he didn’t do much 
more than you’d have done in his place. 

Crayton. You mean I’d go into another man’s 
home and ruin it? 

SEELIG. This man didn’t come into your home 
and ruin it. He meets an old sweetheart, meets 
her when she thinks she is being neglected. 

CLayTon. Neglected? Why, she had _ this 
house and our summer place at Newport, a 
forty-five horse power limousine. She had— 

SeELic. See here, Frank, you were neglecting 
her. He did what nine men out of ten would do. 
He knows the price that’s being paid, and I know 
that he’d walk around the belt line to-night in 
the snow, barefooted, to have the record closed. 

CLayTon. S’pose you think I ought to hunt 
him up and shake hands with him 

SeeLic. No, don’t think you should ever see 
him again, even mentally; but it doesn’t need 
murder to acquire that attitude. I want you to 
be big enough to dismiss it. That’s why I quote 
this carpenter-prophet of Nazareth, a truth that 
took me a postgraduate course to learn and 
twenty-five years to demonstrate—he found out 
by himself. He said in one of his first sermons 
“Forgive and ye shall be forgiven; give and it 
shall be given unto you, good measure pressed 
down, shaken together and running over shall 
men give unto your bosom.” 

CLayton. Oh, that religious elation! 

SEELIG. It wasn’t religion he was preaching, 
but a good working rule of life. This precept 
of good-will, people regard the words “Good- 
will” as interchangeable with peace, but will is 
active—good will is a constructive force. I’ve 
seen sick people get well merely through two or 
three hearty good wishers rooting for them. 
I’ve figured it out that there’s an influence cir- 
culating through all men when they’ll permit it, 
just as the current through that lamp goes 
through all other lamps in this house. Stop it 
in the man by averice or cupidity, divert it by 
envy, turn it back by hate, and something goes 
wrong with the machinery. “Give and it shall 
be given unto you.” 
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EXPLAINING THE DUAL SEX STANDARD 


“Every woman,” remarks Dr. Seelig to the rebellious 
heroine of Mr. Thomas’s play, ‘‘knows she is the mother 
of her son or daughter. Let her be however wicked, no 
power on earth can shake that knowledge. Every father 
believes he is a father only by his faith in the woman.” 


The playwright possibly permits his char- 
acter to become too didactic here. Fortu- 
nately the genius of John Mason displays itself 
with such power that no audience could com- 
plain or would think of doing so. The re- 
mainder of the scene is managed more con- 
versationally: 


CLayTon. You take Him too literally, Doctor. 

SeeLic. The mistake is not taking him literally 
enough, I’ve cured many taking that sermon lit- 
erally. I find what is on the patient’s mind. 
Generally some hate or fear, sometimes regret 
or remorse, then I try to show the patient that 
yesterday is yesterday, that his past life doesn’t 
concern him any more than last year’s snow. lf 
I can get a man looking ahead, hopeful, anxious 
to get on the job—why, he’s cured. 

Crayton. I'll look ahead when I get even 
with this fellow. 

SEELIG. Well, say you’ve got even, that you’ve 
dealt him some deadly blow, irreparably injured 
him or his happiness, what then? My dear 
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Frank, there is nothing so disappointing as a sat- 
isfied revenge. 

CLaytTon. I can’t forget it. 

SEELIG. Yes you can. 

CiaytTon. It’s here—my mind— 

SEELIG. Because your mind is empty. Work 
is the answer to your condition. 

CLayTon. Too late for that now. 

Seetic. Nonsense! Take this parable of the 
eleventh hour. Remember what the Nazarene 
proposed to pay. 

CLayton. What? 

SEELIG. Peace of mind. A sharehold in the 
what he called Kingdom of Heaven. The elev- 
enth hour men worked only one hour, but they 
worked the last hour. You get that peace of 
mind, whenever you work, whenever you do 
something, and the splendid thing is, it’s never 
too late to do it. 


The conversation drifts to Dick. The child 
speaks to his father over the telephone. 
Moved at last by Seelig’s advice and his own 
emotions, Clayton consents to take back his 
wife and child. “But,” the Doctor declares, 
“every vestige of doubt must be effaced from 
your heart.” He calls in De Lota, who pro- 
duces proof that he was in a French prison 
the year little Dick was born. “This,” Seelig 
remarks, “has not been an easy thing for 
De Lota. He does it at my urging, the appeal 
of one Jew to another Jew.” With such proof, 
what need was there of Dr. Seelig’s mental 
persuasion? The reconciliation between hus- 
band and wife is effected. But there is a sur- 
prise in store for the Doctor. Contrary to his 
wishes, Vedah has secretly married Burrill. 
“You knew it?” the Doctor asks Mrs. Seelig. 


Mrs. Seetic. I had no idea of it, but he had 
to cross the ocean. They love each other— 
Vedah was almost broken-hearted. We wanted 
Vedah to sacrifice her life to teach the idea of 
one God, but, Samuel— (Puts hand on Seelig’s 
arm.) 

SEELIG. Well? 

Mrs. Seetic. The one God was wiser than my 
father, who was a Rabbi. He may be wiser than 
we are. (Scelig gently lifts her hand and kisses 
it.) Samuel, they’re at home. Come, forgive them 
and let’s be happy at dinner. (Seelig shakes 
head.) You mean you won’t forgive them? 

SEELIG. (With watch.) I mean only that I 
can’t come to dinner. There is a surgery case 
at the hospital. 

Mrs. Seetic. Let some one else. 

SeELic. (Shaking head.) Too important. 

Mrs. Seetic. Who is it? 

SeeLic. (With watch.) A little boy from the 
East Side. I don’t remember his name, but the 
appointment is for eight thirty. 

(CurTAIN. ) 
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THE MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE DRAMA 


HE theater, if the Reverend Doctor 
Parkhurst is right, is too fine a thing 
to let die and too vicious a thing to 
let live. In this dilemma one is in a 

quandary what attitude to assume. Of late 
certain pagan tendencies of the drama have 
aroused the tremendous power of the Catholic 
church against the theater. The Archbishop 
of New York, remarks William Winter in the 
Saturday Evening Post, stood in his pulpit 
and preached, with uncommon vehemence, 
against “the sinful obtrusion of vile subjects 
on the stage.” It is known, likewise, that the 
clergy, under control of the ruler of the most 
important see in Christendom, spiritual father 
and guide to more than a million persons, are 
interdicted from attendance at theaters. This 
is all the more interesting in view of the fact 
that the modern playwright frequently invades 
the domain of the preacher. Christ was in- 
terpreted on the American stage in three re- 
cent plays, “The Servant in the House,” “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back” and in 
“La Samaritaine.” Augustus Thomas, Charles 
Klein and others are beginning to preach new 
faiths and new thought through the medium 
of the drama. 

The stage of to-day is no longer an outcast. 
While there are many vicious plays, leading 
dramatists realize their moral responsibility. 
Even as visible action affects us more power- 
fully than dead letter and cold narrative, so, 
as Schiller said more than a century ago, the 
theater may exercize an influence more last- 





ing and profound than that wrought by moral 
treatices or the law. The moral disrepute into 
which the theater had fallen in pre-Shake- 
spearean days makes us sometimes forget 
the religious origin of the drama. Archbishops 
may thunder against the theater, but it should 
be remembered that the drama was originally 
fostered by the Church. The first play was 
the morality. Evolution moves in a circle, or, 
perhaps, in a spiral; and it may be that the 
drama, weary of decadence and subtlety, is 
swinging around again to the morality stage. 

The New Theater recently staged, in con- 
nection with a course of lectures by Professor 
Brander Matthews, two of the old English 
morality plays. Henry W. Savage has had the 
temerity to produce a “modern” morality play. 
The first morality plays illustrated crudely the 
mysteries of the divine Nativity and the 
Resurrection. Gradually, as the New York 
Evening Post points out, the morality emanci- 
pated itself from the regular ritual. The re- 
ligious element was supplanted, in time, by 
moral, didactic and more essentially mundane 
fiction, as laymen began to turn the example 
of priests to their own profit. The coarse 
humor of the age often manifested itself with 
an almost brutal, semi-blasphemous incon- 
gruity, even when the monks were actors 
within the sacred precincts of the church. The 
two examples selected for histrionic illustra- 
tion by the New Theater were the mystery 
“Noah’s Flood” and a sixteenth-century mo- 
rality, “Nice Wanton” The first was repre- 








NEW THEATER PRODUCTION OF THE OLDEST MYSTERY.PLAY 


Across time and space ‘‘Noah’s Flood” has come back to us. The performance, given in connection with a course 


of lectures by Professor Brander Matthews, resembled 
Shakespearean days. 


as closely as possible the crude presentation of pre- 
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WHEN EVERYWOMAN’S BEAUTY DIES 


Everywoman, Youth and Conscience kneel at the side 
of swooning Beauty, in Walter Browne’s curious “mod- 
ern morality.” 


sented on one of the old wheeled stages with a 
two-storied superstructure rudely representing 
an ark. The interest, of course, was more 
historical than dramatic. The second play, 
“Nice Wanton,” is as clumsy in form as it is 
trite and unexceptionable in morals. Ismael 
and Dalila, the spoiled and profligate children 
of the foolish, fond and shrewish Xantippe, 
listen to the seductive voice of Iniquitie, and 
go headlong to destruction. Ismael, betrayed 
by his evil associate, is led away to the gal- 
lows, while the once lovely Delila returns a 
miserable, broken wretch to die in the arms of 
her virtuous brother, Barnabas, who also saves 
his mother, Xantippe, from suicide. 

It is fully a decade since that quaintly im- 
pressive old morality, “Everyman,” was pro- 
duced in New York. “Everywoman,” by the 
late Walter Brown, is a localized, modernized 
and feminized version of the older morality 
and was produced, to use the phrase of the 
Theater Magazine, with all the spectacular 
and artistic splendor of the “Merry Widow.” 
Since the days*of chivalry, when knights 


clashed steel for their lady loves and went on— 


crusades to prove their prowess, while they 
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remained secluded in cloisters, womankind 
has grown more self-assertive and bold. To 
every woman who nowadays listens to flattery, 
goes in quest of love, and openly lays siege to 
the hearts of men, this play, remarks James 
Shesgreen, in the National Magazine, may 
prove a kindly warning. To every man it may 
contain an admonition: 


Be merciful, be just, be fair, 
To every woman, everywhere. 
Her faults are many. Nobody’s to blame. 


The principal characters of Mr. Brown’s 
play are Nobody, a sort of detached protago- 
nist and Greek chorus; Everywoman, a comely 
young person who leaves her home in quest 
of Love; Youth, Beauty, Modesty, her com- 
panions who abandon her one by one; Flattery, 
who urges her to seek Love in New York; 
Truth, disguised as a witch, who tells her that 
she will find True Love only at home; Love, 
Passion, Wealth, Charity, Law, Order, Bluff, 
Stuff and others. Everywoman is about to 
start on her pilgrimage when Nobody warns 
her not to undertake the journey, but Flattery 
prevails over his advice. 

FLaTTery. (Jn mirror.) Love awaits thee. 
Seek thy king. 

TrutH. Now, look at me. 
me now. 

EVERYWOMAN. 


Thou canst not see 


(Looking at Truth.) ’Tis true. 


I hear her voice, but she has vanished. How 
strange! 
TrutH. Not strange. Inevitable. When Flat- 


tery appeareth to Everywoman, to her is Truth 
invisible. But Truth is strong, patient, enduring 
and merciful, passing merciful, to those who, in 
their tribulations, turn to her. Truth is the only 
comfort of the world-weary. Truth hath spoken. 
Thou wilt hear her voice again. Pray, Every- 


woman, pray that it may not be too late. Every- 
woman—wilt come? 
EverYWoMAN. (Hesitating.) Yes, yes,—I— 


(Again she hesitates.) 

FLaATTery. Love awaits thee. 

TrutH. (Beckoning.) Everywoman, wilt talk 
with Truth? 


EveRYWoMAN. I hear thy voice—but I see thee 


not. 

TrutH. Youth, Beauty—who will follow 
truth? (Exits by window.) 

Mopesty. I—I will. (Modesty is about to fol- 


low. when Beauty detains her and dissuades her 
from: going.) 


Beauty. Be not so foolish. Truth is a witch— 
Youtu. And most unpleasant:at. times. 
TrupH. (Outside.) Who wwill/fdHow . Truth? 


Who loves Truth rather than| Flattery? 
Nosopy. ‘ {Sardonically.) Nobody 
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“METHINKS THOU ART A STRANGER HERE. 





HOW CAM’ST THOU IN THE CHORUS?” 


Thus the manager, Stuff, addresses Modesty, the shrinking figure, who has accompanied Everywoman on her metro 


EVERYWOMAN. Come, sweet companions. Where- 
fore should we heed the croaking of a witch? 
Flattery is shapely and well formed (bowing to 
Flattery), what then of the King whom he serves? 

FLatrery. King Love the First awaits thee. 

EverywoMan. Yes! yes! Then Everywoman 
goes in quest of Love. Youth, my daintiest gown 
lay out; my most becoming hat. (Youth goes up 
stairway.) Beauty, wilt thou prepare such tricks 
of toilet as may make me look my best? (Beauty 
goes up stairway.) Modesty, rob the garden for 
a nosegay. Nay? Then just one little flower 
for my hair. Quick! quick! The King awaits. 
(Modesty goes into garden.) 

(Truth enters at window; Love in yeoman’s 
attire is with her.) 

TrutH. Behold, my son—thou seest Every- 
woman. 

Love. (Jn an attitude of poetical worship and 
adoration.) How fair she is—how beautiful 
beyond compare! 

TrutH. She longs for Love and knoweth not 
he is at hand. 

Love. Mother, as thou art all-powerful Truth, 
lift the veil that makes me invisible to her. Let 
her know that I am Love and that my kingdom, 
larger far than all the worlds that float through 
space, is in these arms. Let me clasp Every- 
woman to my heart. 

TrutH. Thou canst not. 

Love. I do implore thee. Simple yeoman tho 
I seem, with me would she find peace, content 
and happiness. 

TrutH. My son, unto Everywoman Love can- 
not reveal himself. She and she herself alone 
must find Love. 

Love. And at last—will she be mine? 

TruTH. Wait, my son—wait with patience. 
Everywoman speaks! 

Everywoman. Sir Flattery, wilt thou lead my 
soul, enraptured, lead me to the place where Love 
is found? Where his stronghold? How may he 


politan stage career. 





be captured? Stands his palace on enchanted 
ground? By what token shall I recognize him? 
Does he wait me with outstretched arms? Or 
perchance in slumber to surprise him, will he 
awaken to a maiden’s charms? See, I humbly 
bow my head before thee. Thank thee for the 
message thou dost bring. Lead Everywoman 
rightly, I implore thee; lead her to Love—to 
Love the First, her King. (Kneels before Flat- 
tery in attitude of prayer.) 

TruTH. Love, my son, see! At Flattcry’s feet 
she kneels. Thou art too late. She is lost. 
Everywoman who yields to Flattery is lost to 
thee, true Love. 


The chief defect of Mr. Browne’s “modern” 
morality is its essential Jack of modernity. He 
takes the conventional forms of the morality 
play, without being able to infuse new life 
into the skeleton. The drama, it seems, can- 
not return to its former purely moral function 
without sacrificing something of its art. “If,” 
remarks Clayton Hamilton in The Bookman, 
“the history of art teaches anything at all, it 
teaches us that the development of artistic 
method is evolutionary, and that therefore 
nothing may be gained, tho much may be lost, 
by a deliberate reversion to a discarded type.” 
The nameless author of the Dutch “Elkerlijk,” 
which early in the fifteenth century was trans- 
lated into English and acted with the title 
of “Everyman,” managed to express a pro- 
foundly poetic vision of life and death through 
the medium of a type of drama that the thea- 
ter, in its evolutionary progress, discarded as 
primitive and crude more than three centuries 
ago; but that, Mr. Hamilton goes on to say, 
is no sufficient reason why in this age of Sir 
Arthur Pinero an author should be praised 
for writing an imitation of “Everyman.” Yet 
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the modern monstrosity entitled “Every- 
woman,” a modern morality play by the late 
Walter Browne, has been rapturously hailed 
by the press and by the public as the worthy 
achievement of a worthy literary endeavor. 
It is considered imaginative because the he- 
roine is named Everywoman instead of being 
named Jenny; it is considered literary because 
on the program the acts are called “canticles,” 
and because the actors speak a jargon that is 
neither prose nor verse; and it is believed to 
teach a deep and moral lesson because it takes 
two hours to tell by means elaborately indirect 
that a woman who yields to the seductions of 
passion and subsequently sells herself for 
wealth loses successively her modesty, her 
beauty and her youth.” 


“The old morality plays, like ‘The Castle of 
Perseverance,’ happened out of place, out of time, 
in a realm abstract and universal; but the author 
of the present imitation of them abnegates this 
sole artistic advantage of the type by localizing 
three of his acts—I mean ‘canticles—in New 
York at the present day. One of the scenes is 
set on the stage of a metropolitan theater; and 
the lofty art of allegory is maintained by calling 


the chorus-girls by such names as Curves and. 


Shape. Another scene is set in Broadway on 
New Year’s Eve; and a crowd of actual people 
blowing horns mingles indiscriminately with the 
allegorical abstractions. One of the characters 
is called Nobody; and most of what passes for 
wit in the dialog is achieved by the desperate 
expedient of punning on his name. The scenery 
is garish, tawdry, and obviously expensive; most 
of the costumes of the female characters are 
meretricious; the story is commonplace, laborious 
and unillumined by any liveliness of fancy; the 
lines are wretchedly written, in some semimet- 
rical medium of language for which criticism has 
no name. The whole concoction is monumentally 
vulgar—in the etymological meaning of the 
word; it will therefore be approved by the popu- 
lace and lauded by the unenlightened as a mas- 
terpiece of art.” 


If we turn from our own country to Ger- 
many we find two religious plays the nuclei 
of discussion, one of these being the widely 
heralded spectacular “Protestant Passion 
Play” by Karl Weiser. Weiser’s play, it is 
fair to assume, will not be produced for the 
present. Eisenach, the beautiful spot in the 
Thuringian forest, chosen for its presentation, 
will not deprive Oberammergau of either lau- 
rels or shekels. Thousands of dollars had been 
expended on preparations for the perform- 
ance, but when details of the plot leaked out, 
orthodoxy’s hair stood on end. A wave of 


protest compelled the police to interdict the 
performance. This opposition seems entirely 
justified. The author, we read in a Berlin 
daily, the Tag, introduces Jesus as the natural 
son of the Virgin Mary and Herod the Great. 
This audacious interpretation of sacred lore 
would alone have sufficed to render the play 
obnoxious to many. But the author reveals 
an amazing lack of good taste in the working 
out of his drama. This is all the more sur- 
prizing when we learn that Herr Weiser is a 
former student of theology who has deserted 
the pulpit for the stage. He was for many 
years stage manager of the celebrated band 
of players known as the “Meininger” and an 
impersonator of heroic figures of classic drama. 
At one time, it seems, his journeyings led him 
to the United States, presumably while Con- 
ried was director of the German theater in 
New York. 

Weiser, who is now in his sixty-third year, 
has been for many years artistic manager of 
the Court Theater of Weimar. He had en- 
listed the aid of great German actors for his 
extraordinary portrayal of the passion of 
Christ. The interference of the police was 
therefore a hard blow for him. He might 
have told himself that a play as planned by 
him could perhaps be produced under the 
sway of Max Reinhardt, the esthetic Berlin 
manager, whose audiences readily respond to 
the most unusual stimuli, but that it should 
never have been announced as a “Protestant 
Passion Play.” Even the miracles of Christ 
are stripped of their divine origin by this 
skeptical theologian. In his hand they de- 
generate into tricks and uncouth realistic de- 
lusions. The production of this play, remarks 
a German clergyman, would have been a more 
staggering blow to Protestantism than any in- 
flicted by Rome. A truly poetic play breath- 
ing the evangelical spirit would be a welcome 
boon, but Weiser’s play, the eminent divine 
goes on to say, is an abortion. Nevertheless 
an attempt was made in the diet of Weimar 
to lift the ban from the play, but the govern- 
ment refused to reconsider its action. 

The controversy over the “Protestant Pas- 
sion Play” was not yet hushed, when another 
religious drama of far greater literary sig- 
nificance loomed up in discussion. This was 
“Heimat und Glaube” (“Faith and Home”) 
by an Austrian poet, Karl Schoenherr. Schoen- 
herr attempts to reconcile the Protestant and 
the Catholic spirit. His play is the recipient 
of the Grillparzer Prize and of other equally 
important distinctions. “Glaube und Heimat,” 
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announces the Kreuzzeitung (Berlin), “agi- 
tates the German mind more profoundly than 
politics and the impending parliamentary cam- 
paign. Wherever this play is read or per- 
formed, it takes possession of the thought of 
the German people. We feel with joy,” the 
conservative organ goes on to say, “that we 
have found in Schoenherr a grandly imagina- 
tive poet with strong convictions and feelings; 
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at the same time we are rendered thoughtful 
because his message seems like a warning at the 
right time. It is no slogan to arouse sectarian 
passion, but sweet, like viols of peace.” The 
play has been received with enthusiasm in a 
dozen German cities, and its burden, the con- 
quest of religious prejudice by the purely 
human spirit of charity, is being endorsed 
from a hundred pulpits. 





THE WOMAN QUESTION IN GRAND OPERA 


N ONE respect Paul Dukas’s opera 
| “Ariane et Barbe Bleue,” based on 
Maeterlinck’s text, is unique in the an- 
nals of music. For the first time in his- 
tory the woman question figures in Grand 
Opera. The essential theme of this remark- 
able production is woman’s struggle for lib- 
eration. In some ways the story may be re- 
garded as a poetic satire on the New Woman, 
who is to free the old conventional woman 
(represented by the five previous wives of 
Bluebeard) from their ‘subjection to man. 
Maeterlinck, we are told, in the New York 
Press, has altered the familiar legend of 
Bluebeard to suit his purpose. Thus the wives 
of Bluebeard who precede Ariane are not 
dead, but incarcerated in the depth of a sub- 
terranean prison. Ariane herself is not im- 
pelled by curiosity to open the forbidden door. 
She deliberately marries Bluebeard with the 
purpose of doing what was unreasonably for- 
bidden. 

The first act shows Ariane and her nurse 
in the semicircular hall of Bluebeard’s castle, 
opening in the various doors which lead to 
his treasures. She pays little heed to ame- 
thysts, sapphires, pearls, rubies and emeralds. 
Her mind is intent on fulfilling her mission 
of deliverance. Only the cascade of diamonds, 
emblems of light, fascinates and delights her. 
Behind this door concealed lies the forbidden 
door. As the seventh door slides open, Ariane 
and her nurse hear in the depth below the 
mysterious chanting of the imprisoned wives: 
Les cing filles d’Orlamonde. Bluebeard enters 
suddenly. You, too, he exclaims. I, indeed, 
Ariane answers. He tries to drag her away. 


She screams, and the nurse opens the door to 
a crowd of peasants, who have come to pro- 
tect and save. 
deliverers and with quiet fortitude says: 
has done me no harm. 


Ariane, however, turns on her 
He 





The scene of the second act is in the sub- 
terranean vaults. 


“As Ariane and her nurse enter the damp, dark 
abode of the imprisoned wives, the heavy door 
closes behind them clangorously. In the murky 
depths, huddled close together, Ariane discovers 
her sisters, Selysette, Ygraine, Melisande, Bellan- 
gere and Alladine. She speaks to them one by 
one; caresses them; tries to stimulate their dor- 
mant energies. A drop of water extinguishes 
suddenly her lamp, and in the darkness is seen a 
faint ray of daylight. 

“Groping in search of the opening, Ariane dis- 
covers a window blackened with pitch—‘with 
night,’ says Maeterlinck symbolically—and soon 
the shattered panes let in a flood of light from 
the outer world. Chanting the song of the ‘Cinq 
Filles d’?Orlamonde,’ Ariane and her sisters walk 
out of their prison joyfully into the noontide 
sun.” 


The third act brings us back to the scene 
of the first—the hall in Bluebeard’s castle. 
But the tyrant is far away, and his wives 
make merry, adorning themselves with fine 
drapery and precious stones. 


“Joy suddenly is supplanted by terror, when 
the nurse brings news that Bluebeard is approach- 
ing. Only Ariane is calm and fearless. From 
lofty windows at the back of the hall the fright- 
ened wives witness a struggle between Barbe 
Bleue and the outraged peasants. The mob at 
last brings him bound and wounded into the 
castle and places him prostrate on a couch. 

“Ariane dismisses the peasants. Gently, ten- 
derly, she examines the wounds of. Bluebeard and 
prepares to dress them. She calls for a dagger 
and cuts the bonds that hold him. Rising with 
difficulty to a sitting posture, he gazes around him 
and his eyes fall imploringly on Ariane. His 
tyranny is broken; he implores with helpless 
glances. But Ariane ‘is going far away’ to carry 
her mission of freedom among other people. She 
turns. to her sisters, inviting each in turn to ac- 
company her on the journey. Each declines, pre- 
ferring servitude and ignorance to freedom and 
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THE LIBERATION OF WOMAN 


Led by Ariane (Geraldine Farrar), the figure at the extreme left of the picture, the six wives of Bluebird escape, 
at least temporarily, from the dungeon of sex slavery. 


knowledge. As Ariane departs into the starlit 
night the five wives stand around Bluebeard gaz- 
ing tenderly at their lord. But his mournful eyes 
follow the vanishing form of Ariane.” 


Bluebeard himself is the only man on the 
stage. And even he sings only eighteen bars 
the whole evening and his acting is not of 
much greater importance. The opera, remarks 
the New York Evening Post, is a vehicle for 
women singers more even than Wagner’s 
“Siegfried” is for men singers. Two years be- 
fore “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” was staged in 
Paris, James Huneker referred to it in 
“Iconoclasts” as “an ideal libretto for an ideal 
composer,” Maeterlinck, we are told, deliber- 
ately wrote the play as a libretto. The com- 
poser, Paul Ducas, has risen fully to his op- 
portunity. There was none of the pomp and 
ceremony to accompany this production which 
had marked the premiéres of “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” “Die K6nigskinder” and “Na- 
toma.” “And yet,” asserts the critic of the 
New York Press, to whom we are indebted 
for much of our information, “this production 
so quietly accomplished was an important step 
in the history of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, bringing before the public as it did the 
most significant musical novelty that the in- 
stitution has presented since ‘Parsifal’ was put 
on the boards of our big lyric theater.” 
“Ariane et Barbe Bleue,” the writer goes on 
to say, is lyric poetry in dramatic form. 
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“It is indeed one of the most deeply inspired 
and profoundly interesting pieces of music writ- 
ten for stage performance since Wagner: the 
work of a past master of orchestration; of an 
extremely brilliant contrapuntist ; of a wonderfully 
imaginative and versatile delver in harmonic pro- 
gression, of a thinker, a philosopher, a poet. 

“But tho it is the creation of man, so 
broad is his knowledge and outlook it is primarily 
the composition of a musician. Puzzling it may 
sound to uninitiated ears, this music of strange 
melodic intervals, of shifting and indefinite tonali- 
ties, of recondite harmonies, of unexpected 
rhythms. But under analysis it becomes as clear 
and palpable in form, as distinct and sharp in 
line, as a finely executed etching. 

“The score of ‘Ariane et Barbe Bleue’ is music 
essentially, music constructed with the utmost 
care for clear, architectural design. In this, in- 
deed, it differs most radically from the work of 
Debussy. The composer of ‘Pelléas et Méli- 
sande’ is an impressionist through and through, 
painting with the brush of a painter and the 
palette of a musician. The composer of ‘Ariane 
et Barbe Bleue’ is a musician to his very finger 
tips, a man whose subjective feelings take musical 
form before they are molded, shaped and com- 
bined into a poetic edifice. 

“Often, to be sure, Dukas utilizes the same 
material Debussy has made so much his own— 
the same whole-tone progressions, the same aug- 
mented intervals, the same rhythmical figures. 
But he in no way limits himself to these neo- 
Gallic peculiarities, making liberal use of the 
diatonic scale and indulging freely in Wagnerian 
chromatics. Besides, the style of Dukas’s music 
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differs essentially from that of Debussy’s in that 
it is distinct in design, not vague and indefinite 
in color; virile and muscular, not languid and in- 
vertebrate. Moreover, it assumes by far the most 
important part in the dramatic ensemble instead 
of being co-ordinate to text and picture.” 


“I should not hesitate one minute to pro- 
claim ‘Ariane’ masterly (a word which should 
be very seldom used),” declares Charles Henry 
Meltzer in the New York American, “had not 
the composer’s marvelous erudition led him, 
as a rule deliberately, to assimilate some pas- 
sages from the works of several other great 
musicians.” His admiration for his friend De- 
bussy, Mr. Meltzer points out, shows itself 
clearly in the opening act: 


“A little later, in that same first act, he re- 
minds us of the ‘Lullaby’ sung by the Father in 
‘Louise. This, to be sure, may and_ should 
doubtless be explained by a common origin of 
the two passages in question, both of which are 
said to have been borrowed from a Breton air. 
Moreover, in the distant song sung by the im- 
prisoned wives of Blue Beard, Dukas has en- 
nobled his theme by giving it a grave and church- 
ly quality. 

“Still later, in the second act, the composer has 
made use of a familiar episode in ‘Pelléas et 
Mélisande’ either as a tribute to Debussy or, more 
probably, to draw attention to the fact that one 
of Blue Beard’s wives is that very Mélisande who 
wedded Golaud. 

“And, lastly, in the prelude to the final act 
Dukas allows himself to use a well-known theme 
from ‘Parsifal,’ to recall ‘Tristan’ and ‘Lohen- 
grin,’ and hint at ‘Tannhauser.’ 

“But he has done these things quite openly and 
bravely, without merging his own style and char- 
acter in those of other men. So, in a way, 
‘Ariane et Barbe Bleue’ links Wagner to Debussy. 
Dukas, who is a rare and glorious ‘tone painter,’ 
has taken colors from at least three masters’ 
palettes. Then he has mixed his colors in his 
own new way. And, after all, his work is quite 
original.” 


Dukas operates musically in the manner of 
the advanced moderns, for, as we read in The 
Musical Courier, he disdains set or closed 
forms and pours out his thoughts in free 
order, directly, involuntarily, with each turn 
of the textual meaning, and with each change 
of mood of the character reflected in the tonal 
commentary. In order to follow such a sys- 
tem successfully, it is presupposed that a com- 
poser has something to say and possesses the 
technic with which to say it, otherwise, the 
writer adds, the resultant music would be a 
series of chaotic sounds without any meaning 
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BLUEBEARD DETHRONED 


Bluebeard plays but a small part in Dukas’ opera. 
Ariane, the modern, emancipated woman, who leads the 
revolt against the knight, occupies throughout the center 
of attention. 


or direction. “Dukas uses distinguishing the- 
matic motifs here and there, but he does not 
apply them slavishly in the Wagner manner; 
he employs the tonalities brought into freer 
use again by Debussy, but does not make a 
cult of them to the exclusion of the older 
modes; and lastly, the Dukas orchestration 
duplicates Strauss’ contrapuntal complexity 
and boldness of color without dedicating itself 
preponderatingly to photographic delineation 
of concrete phenomena, and literal transfer- 
ences into tone.” 
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THE PSYCHICAL DEVELOPMENT OF A FAMOUS 
ARTIST 


NE of the great artists of our time, 

a painter of whom two nations may 

be proud, is Sir Hubert von Her- 

komer. He was born in Bavaria, 

has visited America, but has lived most of his 

life in England. For nine years he was Slade 

Professor of Fine Arts at Oxford. He holds 

a life professorship at Munich. Now sixty- 

two years old and resting on his laurels, he 

publishes an autobiography* in which, with 

admirable candor and sincerity, he traces the 

story of his early development, and incidentally 

reveals a typical artist’s soul. His touch, in 

words as in paint, is delicate. He conveys his 

struggles, his dreams, his successes with re- 
straint. 

The narrative opens with a vivid account of 
German village life in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. Sir Hubert’s grandfather was a plas- 
terer in Waal, Bavaria, and “a real artist by 
nature.” He made plastic groups of sacred 
subjects for Catholic churches; he gave his 
boys tools and set them to carve hands, feet 





*Tue Herkomers. By Sir 
London: Macmillan & Company. 


Hubert von Herkomer. 


and faces for the figures. His second son, the 
father of Sir Hubert, was apprenticed as a 
joiner. “The Government,” Sir Hubert tells 
us, “offered a medal for the best drawing done 
by an apprentice—no matter to what trade he 
belonged. My father showed such talent for 
drawing that the master was anxious for him 
to compete for this most coveted of all prizes, 
the one silver medal given in the year. But 
difficulty stood in the way. My father could 
not compete for this medal without some 
pecuniary help. To his surprise that help came 
from his drawing-master, who supplied him 
with the necessary materials. The name of 
that generous man was Hanfstaengl, a lithog- 
rapher, and father of the Hanfstaengls who 
are at the present day distinguished photog- 
raphers of pictures.” The young apprentice 
easily won the prize, and all through his life 
he did good artistic work. When he married 
and became the father of a son, he prophesied 
that “this boy shall become an artist and my 
best friend.” To chronicle the fulfilment of 
these prophetic words is the object of Sir 
Hubert’s autobiography. 

















“AFTER THE TOIL OF THE DAY” 


Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s first large oil-painting. 





Exhibited by the Royal Academy in London in ‘1873. 
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One of the fruits of Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s visit to the Bavarian Alps in 1882. 


He confesses that, from the outset, he was 
“obsessed” by love for his father. In 1851 
he emigrated with both his parents to the 
United States. The voyage took six weeks 
and the discomforts were well-nigh unendur- 
able. To these emigrants, as to many others, 
the New World, the Land of Promise, proved 
something of a disappointment. After six 
years’ sojourn in Cleveland, the family set 
sail for England and settled in Southampton. 

The real story of his life, Sir Hubert re- 
cords, dates from this time. His temperament 
ran to extremes. He had abnormal ambition 
and abnormal energy, but he was handicapped 
by poverty as well as by a mental defect—the 
want of application. His father helped him 
to conquer this failing by quietly taking up 
all the unfinished attempts of the boy and com- 
pleting them himself. At the age of twelve, 
Hubert began to develop marked mystical 
traits. “By mysticism,” he says, “I do not 
mean that adjunct to religious exaltation or 
that practice in occult science so-called, but 
rather the ‘mood’ occasioned by the contem- 
plation of some object or some scene, or even 
by a self-imposed mental image which, by a 
co-ordination of the many faculties of the 
brain, produces what the Germans call Stim- 
mung, for which we only have the inadequate 
word ‘mood.’” The narrative proceeds: 





“It so happened that the house in Windsor 
Terrace was the central one in the row, and had 
a kind of gabled roof. The space under this 
roof was used by my father for the storage of 
all manner of things which he had taken from 
Germany to America, and thence to England. 
There were steel engravings after religious pic- 
tures, issued by a society for the dissemination 
of such works in Germany, wood-cuts of various 
kinds from newspapers and German ‘Bilder- 
Bogen,’ casts, paint-pots and what not. I loved 
to ruminate amongst these things; it seemed an 
inspiring atmosphere to me. The religious en- 
gravings interested me least. There were just 
two items that fascinated me and which I con- 
templated for hours. To this day I can feel the 
mood which they occasioned in me at that time. 
The one was a wood-cut representing a deserted 
garden. The ruins of a Rococo palace, over- 
grown with creeper, were seen in the distance. 
The garden still showed that there was once an 
orderly plan of paths and flower-beds, but it was 
now a wilderness of wilful growth of flower and 
weed. A _ sundial, ivy-covered, still stood; and 
grass grew where it was once carefully eradicated 
by human hands. There was a poetic melancholy 
in the whole scene that fired my imagination. To 
symbolize the glory of the past the artist had 
produced in the foreground a group of beautiful 
fruits of all kinds, by the side of which stood 
a peacock with spreading tail. The other item was 
a photograph from an engraving, and was of an 
entirely different character, I+ renresented some- 
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of mystic significance. These figures incarnated 
the witchery of twilight. But they meant more 
to me than that: they meant woman, spiritualized, 
entering for the first time the conscious mind 
of the advancing boy.” 
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By this time the artistic side of his nature 
was awake and active. He obtained a bronze 
medal for a drawing of the head of Michael 
Angelo’s “Moses.” He fell under the spell of 
Ruskin’s “Modern Painters,” and when told 
that Ruskin considered purple a healthy color, 
vigorously began to cultivate purple shadows 
in his work. This attack of “Purplitis,” he re- 
marks, lasted for several years! The world 
seemed to him, at this time, a place of mystery, 
and he was all aglow to transcribe its wonders, 
to make others see what he saw. There was 
an old windmill at Hythe, near Southampton 
—“a picturesque, lonely-looking, weird thing” 
—and to it the young dreamer repaired, at- 
tracted by its artistic possibilities. He got into 
conversation with the miller, and suggested a 
stay there for sketching purposes, at the small- 
est possible cost. The interview ended by 
young Hubert taking lodging in a dilapidated 
cottage nearby. Here he lived for several 
weeks, using for a bed a bundle of straw, a 
bianket and a pillow. The only available 
candlestick was a bottle. As he recalls the 
scene now: 
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“The light in the room—which, be it told, I 
was not in a hurry to put out—attracted the bats 
outside, who playfuly tapped their wings at dis- 
turbing intervals. Then came the screech of an 
owl to make night hideous. But what seemed 
more weird to my excited brain than all these 
sounds was the moan of the wind through the 
sails of the mill. It was by no means the poetic 
effect of an A£olian lyre, but was more like the 
voices that we might imagine coming from 
troubled spirits. But just as Luther, when he was 
writing, took no more notice of the noises the 
Devil was making, knowing them to emanate 
from the Devil, so did I take no further notice, 
after the first night, of the dreadful sounds, } 
knowing their origin. 

“My nights, however, were not long, as I had to 
rise at three o’clock to get at my landscape just 
before the sun appeared over the horizon. I 

a selected this scene because I was fascinated by 
“PEASANTS a © SUCCESSFUL the jewel-like effect of the dew on the cobwebs 
: : that formed festoons from bracken to gorse— 
an effect impossible to render in paint, even by 
the greatest of masters. How curious it is that 
thing unreal and impossible: floating figures of nearly all young artists select for a first essay 
beautiful women who, in circles and hand-in-hand, some subject or theme far beyond their powers!” 
were moving, without natural volition, around an i 
island in a lake. The head of the central figure The young artist took some of his first efforts 
came across the great moon, giving her a nimbus_ to Sir Luke Fildes in the Galleries of the 
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Sir Hubert von Herkomer’s portrayal of a picturesque 
Bavarian custom, “Der Bittgang.” 
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South Kensington Museum, 
London. His style was as 
yet quite unformed. Of the 
English painters of the day he 
admired most the pictures of 
B. W. Leader and Frederick 
Walker. “At no period in my 
life,” he says, “was a friendly 
adviser more needed to enable 
me to understand myself.” In 
186g he was encouraged by 
having some of his drawings 
accepted and paid for by The 
Graphic. 

It was in the first flush of 
success and youthful ambition 
that Hubert decided to repay 
his father’s devotion by taking 
him to his native country. 
This part of the story reads 
like an idyll. A village named 
Garmisch, in the Bavarian 
Alps, was selected, and father 
and son settled down for six 
months’ companionsLip and 
earnest work. “All who 
knew Garmisch in those days,” 
says Sir Hubert, “will remem- 
ber its charm, its long row of 
wooden houses burnt by the 
sun to a rich depth of color, 
which formed so splendid a 
background for figures and 
flowers. All will remember the 
long seats in front of those sun- 
burnt houses, where the home- 
coming peasant rested for a 
chat; the wood-cutter, who had 
worked in the forest during the week and was 
now eager to hear what had happened in his 
absence; the hunter, who had not yet aroused 
feelings of vengeance; the women-folk, who 
brought their spinning-wheels, which added 
their ‘hum’ to that of the conversation. This 
was the news-bureau of the village, from 
which emanated the true and the false news, 
just as from all other news-bureaux. The 
virile mountain people still retained the 
simple trust in their religion and in their 
church. The struggle for social equality was 
unknown to them; they had bravely endured 
the hardships of the Franco-German war, had 
fought with marked coolness, and obeyed the 
word of command, even tho it may have led 
to death. And those who returned resumed 
their former life, and thanked God for it. 
These men, with their womenfolk, were my 
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HERKOMER’S MOST POPULAR PAINTING 


“The Last Muster” brought Sir Hubert von Herkomer international 
fame, and has been exhibited throughout Europe. It shows the red- 
coated pensioners in the chapel of the Royal Hospital in London. 


models. Could a painter desire more?” One 
of the first fruits of the new mood was “After 
the Toil of the Day,” exhibited by the Royal 
Academy in 1873. 

In England Sir Hubert had had to search 
somewhat painfully for his subjects. Now he 
found subjects everywhere. 


“As often as my work permitted, my father and 
I spent the afternoons in the forests, where, on 
the soft moss, we sat and ‘visualized’ thoughts. 
When hunger drew us from the clouds, we would 
make a fire and boil the water for our tea. And 
what a feast that frugal meal was with such a 
setting! The needs of the body satisfied, we 
resumed our places on the soft moss by the 
forest-rivulet, and listened mentally to all the 
mysticism that the environment suggested. The 
hours spent thus were dream-hours to us. We 
spoke little. To my father it was the reincarna- 


















































































SIR HUBERT VON HERKOMER AS HE LOOKS 
TO-DAY 


An interesting study in self-portraiture. 


tion of an old love—Romance; to me, the birth 
of a New Understanding. 

“Reader, have you ever been in a pine forest 
such as clothes the base of a Bavarian mountain? 
You stand in Nature’s cathedral, religious, mys- 
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tic, with musical murmurs of the wind wafting 
the top of the stately pines, whose stems rise up 
on either side of you, straight as pillars of a 
Gothic edifice; overhead, dome-like, the branches 
meet, leaving the little openings that transform 
the sky into blinking stars. For all the stillness 
in the forest there is no melancholy; you stand 
enchanted, and you no longer wonder why the 
Germans have peopled these mystic forests with 
strange existences, with odd little creatures that 
burrow in the ground, and hold treasures untold; 
with cobold and dwarf, with forest-spirits, good 
and bad; with fairy-life. You tread foot-deep 
and repose on moss that is studded with wood- 
sorrel, bright as emeralds. The fallen tree, rot- 
ting on the ground, has a fairy-like growth on 
it of miniature forms, exquisite in shape, color 
and texture. In these forests the sounds and 
thoughts of the daily life, with its sordid troubles, 
are shut off, and the innermost, and truly reli- 
gious, side of your existence bursts forth from 
its cage of conventionality, and you live a life 
of mind for the time being. You dream, dream, 
dream! A darkness creeps unexpectedly through 
the forest; when suddenly a shaft of red light 
illumines a few stems. Still dreaming, you barely 
realize that it is the last rays of the setting sun, 
and that night is creeping on apace. You cannot 
rise from your bed of moss, you watch the fading 
of the red light, you feel the darkness deepening, 
yet you cannot awaken; you will not awaken, 
for the German forest has cast its spell over you! 
And that Spell was my new Understanding.” 


All the products of Sir Hubert’s “new un- 
derstanding” are not divulged in “The Her- 
komers.” He promises a second volume in 
which he will sketch the later aspects of his 
career. 





DOES MASCULINE PREDOMINANCE INJURE 
OUR FINE ARTS?e 


N A highly provocative book entitled “The 
Man-Made World, or Our Androcentric 
Culture,”* Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man, philosopher and poet, strongly con- 

tends that just as in industry and economics, 
law and government, religion and ethics, even 
in fashionable society (commonly supposed to 
be almost exclusively feminine), so in that 
most beautiful development of life, our fine 
arts, the age-long supremacy of masculine im- 
pulses has resulted in an abnormal and injuri- 
ous condition. Desire, combat, self-expression, 
—these being the chief masculine characteris- 
tics, have also been the three overwhelmingly 
dominant notes, Mrs. Gilman maintains, in 





* The Charlton Company, 67 Wall St., New York. 


music, painting, sculpture, drama and litera- 
ture throughout their history. At the present 
time, however, she feels that fundamental 
changes are at work,—not the mere shifting 
from ultra-masculinity to an equally abnormal 
femininity (a “gynecocentric” culture, to 
quote Lester F. Ward, on whose revolutionary 
theory of life Mrs. Gilman’s book is based), 
but a mingling of the two sex impulses, or, 
rather, their subjugation, in the construction 
of a more highly human art. In architecture 
she already discovers a branch that somewhat 
approaches her ideal. For “the human needs 
secured by it are so human, so unescapably 
human,” she writes, “that we find less trace of 
excessive masculinity than in other arts. It 
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meets our social demands, it expresses in last- 
ing form our social feeling, up to the highest; 
and it has been injured not so much by an 
excess of masculinity as by a lack oi femi- 
ninity.” 

Desire alone, Mrs. Gilman goes on to say, 
has overweighted the arts. “It is prominent in 
painting and music, almost monopolizes fic- 
tion, and has pitifully degraded dancing.” 
Combat is not so easily or generally repre- 
sented. But the main injury, she holds, is self- 
expression, as opposed to social expression. 
This last should come as a shock to our present- 
day worshippers of what has actually become 
the art of self-expression. But listen to Mrs. 
Gilman. “This impulse,” she says, “is inher- 
ently and ineradically masculine. It rests on 
that most basic of distinctions between the 
sexes, the centripetal and centrifugal forces of 
the universe. . . . This spirit, like all things 
masculine, is perfectly right and admirable in 
its place . . . but masculinity is one thing, and 
art is another. Neither the masculine nor the 
feminine has any place in art—art is human.” 

It is interesting to note that Mrs. Gilman is 
borne out in her latter contention by one of 
the purest literary artists of his age, perhaps 
of any age,—Gustave Flaubert; who, with a 
great stretch of vision, once wrote: “Quit then 
thy sex as thy fatherland, thy religion and 
thy parish: we should be soul to the greatest 
possible extent, and by this aloofness will the 
immense sympathy with things and beings 
reach us more abundantly.” It is significant, 
also, that the term “architectonic” should have 
been applied to such novels as Flaubert’s by 
Havelock Ellis. 

Mrs. Gilman shows the evolution of the art 
of dancing from its sub-human beginning 
among male, not female, birds, which swing 


and caper to win the favor of their mates; up . 


through the tribal dances to the great national 
celebrations of the Greeks. She continues: 


“But under the progressive efforts of purely 
masculine dominance we find the broader human 
elements of dancing left out, and the sex-element 
more and more emphasized. As practiced by 
men alone, dancing has become a mere display 
of physical agility, a form of exhibition common 
to all males. ... As practiced by women alone, 
we have one of the clearest proofs of the de- 
grading effect of masculine dominance—the 
dancing girl. In the frank sensualism of the 
Orient, this personage is admired and enjoyed on 
her merits. We, more sophisticated in this mat- 
ter, joke shamefacedly about the ‘bald-headed 
row,’ and occasionally burst forth in shrill 
scandal over some dinner party where a lady 
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clad in a veil and a bracelet dances on the table. 
... That we, as a race, present this pitiful spec- 
tacle, a natural art wrested to unnatural ends, a 
noble art degraded to ignoble ends, has one clear 
cause.” 


In sculpture, Mrs. Gilman sees a great social 
art “forcing itself into some service through 
many limitations.” “The degradation of the 
human body, the vicious standards of sex- 
consciousness enforced under the name of 
modesty, the covered ugliness which we do not 
recognize,” attributable, in her opinion, to 
ultra-masculine standards, are a “deadly injury 
to free high work in sculpture.” 

Music is hurt, partly by its excessive out- 
pouring of the one dominant masculine pas- 
sion, partly by egoism, “that tendency to self- 
expression instead of social expression which 
so disfigures our art.” This is true likewise of 
poetry. Alas for our poets! Mrs. Gilman 
explains: “Miles and miles of poetry consist of 
the ceaseless outcry of the male for the female, 
which is by no means so overwhelming a 
feature of human life as he imagines it; and 
other miles express his other feelings, with 
that ingenuous lack of reticence which is at 
its base essentially masculine.” But, on the 
whole, are our poetesses any more reticent? 
No, Mrs. Gilman would say, not under mas- 
culine influence. Their poetry is “masculized.” 
Even the name, poetess, has a special termina- 
tion to tndicate “his poet.” But Mrs. Gilman 
wisely concludes: “As more and more women 
writers flock into the field, there is room for 
fine historic study of the difference in sex 
feeling, and the gradual emergence of the 
human note.” 

The painter of pictures is almost equally 
sex-obsessed with the poet, according to Mrs. 
Gilman, only differently. “The ultra-mascu- 
line artist,” she declares, “extremely sensitive, 
necessarily, and full of the natural urge to ex- 
pression of the sex, uses the medium of art as 
ingenuously as the partridge-cock uses his 
wings in drumming on the log, or the bull 
moose stamps and bellows; not narrowly as a 
mate call, but as a form of expression of his 
personal sensations.” 

But it is in literature, which Mrs. Gilman 
glorifies as the chief art of human life—the 
art with the “vertical reach” (“through it we 
know the past, govern the present, and in- 
fluence the future”) that she finds masculine 
predominance most complete. For literature, 
above all the other arts, fulfils man’s need of 
self-expression. Men have written and men 
have read the world’s literature. It is only in 
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Photograph by Pearl Grace Loehr 
THE ANALYST OF OUR “ANDROCENTRIC” 
CULTURE 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman claims that all the fine 
arts are injured to-day by an undue predominance of the 
masculine traits of desire, combat, and self-expression. 


recent times that women have done either. 
Naturally, then, men have given the world a 
masculized literature, just as surely as, were 
the cases reversed, women would have pro- 
duced a feminized literature. There is even, 
Mrs. Gilman points out, “a certain broad field 
of literature so grossly androcentric that for 
very shame men have tried to keep it to 
themselves.” And she quotes Rochefoucauld: 
“There are thirty good stories in the world 
and twenty-nine cannot be told to women.” 
This almost exclusively masculine handling 
of literature, in the past, has been most prom- 
inent, Mrs. Gilman maintains, in the two de- 
partments of history and fiction, which above 
all give humanity consciousness. History, that 
ought to be the complex relation of our racial 
life, is largely the story of warfare and con- 
quest. While fiction, that most vital art—“the 
legend constructed instead of remembered”— 
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has developed mainly along two masculine 
lines, “from the Romaunt of the Rose to the 
Purplish Magazine ;—the Story of Adventure 
and the Love Story,’—the latter of which, 
Mrs. Gilman states, constitutes ninety per cent. 
of the world’s fiction. 

This is staggering enough! But Mrs. Gil- 
man pushes her inquiry further. What, she 
asks, is the love-story as rendered by this art? 
Is it the love of parent and child—mother-love 
or father-love, those great life forces; or love 
of man for man, of woman for woman; even, 
to any great extent, of husband and wife? 
Largely, she finds, it narrows down to the 
“pre-marital struggle’—“the Adventures of 
Him in Pursuit of Her—and it stops when he 
gets her!” 

Woman’s love for man, as shown in our 
androcentric fiction, Mrs. Gilman asserts, is 
largely a reflex. “It is the way he wants her 
to feel, expects her to feel; not a fair repre- 
sentation of how she does feel.” Thus we 
have a kind of “masculo-femininity.” 

Fiction, then, under our androcentric cul- 
ture, has not in general represented the reality 
of woman’s life (or of the child’s); and it 
has given a disproportioned section of man’s 
life, with consequent human limitations. Mrs. 
Gilman admits the existence of great excep- 
tions, rapidly increasing in number to-day. 
“As life widened and intensified,” she writes, 
“the artist, if great enough, has transcended 
sex; and in the mightier works of the real 
masters, we find fiction treating of life, life in 
general, in all its complex relationships, and 
refusing to be held longer to the rigid canons 
of an androcentric past.” Particularly she 
mentions Balzac and Dickens. And it is noted 
by a writer in the New York Times that “both 
in her arraignment of general one-sidedness 
and her admission of exceptions, Mrs. Gilman 
has the backing of such a thorogoing critic as 
the late M. Brunetiére.” 

In her forecast of the future, Mrs. Gilman 
makes the following very important distinc- 
tion. Altho “applied art in every form,” she 
says, “and art used directly for transmission 
of ideas, such as literature, or oratory, appeals 
to women as much, if not more, than to men,” 
that “ceaseless urge to expression” which de- 
velops the fine arts is masculine in its origin. 
“Art, in the extreme sense,” she concludes, 
“will perhaps always belong most to men.” 
But artists, be it remembered, who are pro- 
gressing along the line of neither an andro- 
centric nor a gynecocentric, but a_ highly 
human culture. 
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HE corner-stone of Russian literature, 
as of Russian life, is suffering; but 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale 
University, in his new “Essays on 
Russian Novelists,”* refuses to allow his tone 
to be colored by the pessimism of the writers 
with whom he deals. He is breezy, cheerful 
and frankly American. He informs us that 
“Russian fiction is like German music—the 
best in the world,” and that one of the ob- 
jects of his book is to “persuade some Ameri- 
can and English readers to substitute in their 
leisure hours first-class novels for fourth and 
fifth class.” He adds: “Russian literature and 
American literature are twins. But there is 
this strong contrast, caused partly by the dif- 
ference in the age of the two nations. In the 
early years of the nineteenth century, Ameri- 
can literature sounds like a child learning to 
talk, and then aping its elders; Russian liter- 
ature is the voice of a giant, waking from a 
long sleep, and becoming articulate.” 

The five figures of Russian literature whose 
place seems absolutely secure are Pushkin, 
Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevski and Tolstoi. 
Pushkin, who was born in 1799 and died in 
1838, is the founder of Russian literature. He 
is the first, and still the most generally be- 
loved of Russian poets. Professor Phelps 
says: “Pushkin was, for a time at any rate, a 
romantic, largely influenced, as all the world 
was then, by Byron. He is full of sentiment, 
smiles and tears, and passionate enthusiasms.” 

The founder of Russian realism and Rus- 
sia’s first great novelist was Gogol. He has 
been called the Dickens of Russia—a Dickens 
with poetry and romance. Furthermore, tho 
a melancholy man, he is the only Russian hu- 
morist who has made the world laugh out 
loud. “Humor,” comments Professor Phelps, 
“is not a salient quality in Russian fiction.” 

Both Pushkin and Gogol may be said to 
have prepared the way for Turgenev, the 
greatest master of prose style that Russia has 
ever produced. Perhaps no novels in any 
language have shovn the impeccable beauty of 
form attained in tue works of Turgenev. 
George Moore queries: “Is not Turgenev the 
greatest artist that has existed since an- 
tiquity ?” 

One of Turgenev’s great qualities, as Pro- 
fessor Phelps interprets him, was his broad- 
mindedness. 





* The Macmillan Company. 
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“Turgenev’s splendid education, his wealth 
which made him independent, his protracted resi- 
dence in Russia, in Germany, and in Paris, his 
intimate knowledge of various languages, and his 
bachelor life gave to his innate genius the most 
perfect equipment that perhaps any author has 
ever enjoyed. Here was a man entirely without 
the ordinary restraints and prejudices, whose 
mind was always hospitable to new ideas, who 
knew life at first hand, and to whose width of 
experience was united the unusual faculty of ac- 
curately minute observation. He knew people 
much better than they knew themselves. He was 
at various times claimed and hated by all parties, 
and belonged to none. His mind was too spacious 
to be dominated by one idea. When we reflect 
that he had at his command the finest medium 
of expression that the world has ever possessed, 
and that his skill in the use of it has never been 
equalled by a single one of his countrymen, it 
is not surprising that his novels approach perfec- 
tion.” 


The silver tones and subtle music of Tur- 
genev’s clavichord were followed by what Pro- 
fessor Phelps describes as “the crashing force 
of Tolstoi’s organ harmonies,’ and by “the 
thrilling, heart-piercing discords struck by 
Dostoevski.” Of all Dostoevski’s novels, the 
one best known outside of Russia is, of course, 
“Crime and Punishment.” Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, when he discovered it, wrote: “It is 
easily the greatest book I have read in ten 
years. Many find it dull; Henry James could 
not finish it; all I can say is, it nearly fin- 
ished me.” 

Passing on to a consideration of Tolstoi, 
Professor Phelps says: “The chief difference 
between Turgenev and Tolstoi is that Tur- 
genev was always an artist; Tolstoi always a 
moralist. It was not necessary for him to 
abandon novels, and write tracts; for in every 
novel his moral teaching was abundantly 
clear.” 


“No author ever told us so much about himself 
as Tolstoi. Not only do we now possess his 
letters and journals, in which he revealed his 
inner life with the utmost clarity of detail, but 
all his novels, even those that seem the most 
objective, are really part of his autobiography. 
Through the persons of different characters he is 
always talking about himself, always introspective. 
That is one reason why his novels seem so amaz- 
ingly true to life. They seem true because they 
are true.” 


These keen characterizations of the “great 
five” figures of Russian literature prepare the 
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A NEW FORCE IN ENGLISH FICTION 


Arnold Bennett defines his literary mission in the 
words: “The greatest makers of literature are those 
whose vision is widest and whose feeling has been most 
intense; their lives are one long ecstasy of denying that 


’ 


the world is a dull place.’ 


way for a criticism of their living successors 
—Gorki, Artsybashev and Andreev. Professor 
Phelps makes us feel at this point that he de- 
scends to a lower level. The giants, he inti- 
mates, belong to the past. 

Gorki is handled quite roughly. He “went 
up like the sky-rocket,” we are told, “and 
seems to have had the traditional descent.” 
“He was ridiculously overpraised.” “As an 
artist, he will not bear a moment’s comparison 
with Andreev.” We read further: 


“Gorki lacks either the patient industry or else 
the knowledge necessary to make a good novel. 
He is seen at his best in short stories, for his 
power comes in flashes. In “Twenty-six Men and 
a Girl,’ the hideous tale that gave him his reputa- 
tion in America, one is conscious of the streak 
of genius that he undoubtedly possesses. The 
helpless, impotent rage felt by the wretched men 
as they witness the debauching of a girl’s body 
and the damnation of her soul, is clearly echoed 
in the reader’s mind. Gorki’s notes are always 
the most thrilling when played below the range of 
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the conventional instrument of style. This is not 
low life, it is sub-life. 

“He is, after all, a student of sensational effect; 
and the short story is peculiarly adapted to his 
natural talent. He cannot develop characters, he 
cannot manage a large group, or handle a pro- 
gressive series of events. But in a lurid picture 
of the pit, in a flash-light photograph of an under- 
ground den, in a sudden vision of a heap of 
garbage with unspeakable creatures crawling over 
it, he is impressive.” 


> 


Artsybashev, the author of “Sanin,” is dis- 
missed by Professor Phelps as “sinister and 
damnable” in tendency, yet a clever writer, 
“a man to be reckoned with.” Andreev re- 
ceives more respectful treatment. Here, at 
least, is one who possesses “uncanny power.” 
Of his strange and morbid genius, we are told: 


“The first two words of the book ‘The Red 
Laugh’ are Madness and Horror! and they 
might serve as a text for Andreev’s complete 
works. There seems to be some taint in his mind 
which forces him to dwell forever on the abnor- 
mal and diseased. He is not exactly decadent, 
but he is decidedly pathological. Professor 
Briickner has said of Andreev’s stories, ‘I do 
not recall a single one which would not get 
fearfully on a man’s nerves.’ He has deepened 
the universal gloom of Russian fiction not by de- 
scending into the slums with Gorki, but by de- 
picting life as seen through the strange light of a 
decaying mind. He has often been compared, 
especially among the Germans, with Edgar Allan 
Poe. But he is really not in the least like Poe. 
Poe’s horrors are nearly all unreal fantasies, that 
vaguely haunt our minds like the shadow of a 
dream. Andreev is a realist, like his predecessors 
and contemporaries. His style is always concrete 
and definite, always filled with the sense of fact. 
There is almost something scientific in his collec- 
tion of incurables.” 


In summing up Russian novelists to-day and 
the promise for the future, Professor Phelps 
finds Andreev the man best worth watching. 
But “it is clear,” he says, “that no new writer 
has appeared in Russia since the death of 
Dostoevski in 1881 who can compare for an 
instant with the author of ‘Anna Karenina,’ 
and that the great names in Russian fiction 
are now, as they were forty years ago, Gogol, 
Turgenev, Tolstoi and Dostoevski.” Very few 
long novels have been published in Russia 
since “Resurrection” that, in Professor 
Phelps’s judgment, have permanent value. 
“Gorki’s novels are worthless; his power, like 
that of Chekhov and Andreev, is seen to best 
advantage in the short story. Perhaps the 
younger school have made a mistake in study- 
ing so exclusively the abnormal.” 
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r | AO THE remarkable group of modernist 

English writers which includes Bern- 

ard Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, H. G. 

Wells and John Galsworthy has lately 
been added one more name—Arnold Bennett. 
On both sides of the Atlantic his star is rising. 
He has published thirty odd volumes of 
stories, essays and plays, uneven in quality, 
some admittedly “pot-boilers.” His best works 
are his novels portraying the life of the “Five 
Towns” of the district in which he was born— 
the Potteries in Staffordshire. “Anna of the 
Five Towns,” “The Old Wives’ Tale,” “Clay- 
hanger’—these and one or two others are 
named by F. G. Bettany in the London Book- 
man as the foundations on which Arnold 
Bennett’s fame rests, solid and secure. Mr. 
Bettany says: 


“There is a world of difference between the 
stories of the Five Towns and the other Arnold 
Bennett novels. ... Mr. Bennett is not the same 
man away from the Potteries. They give quality 
to his novels—depth and certainty of effect, 
roundness of characterization, color and vivacity, 
along with a hardly definable intimacy of touch. 
... With no other material is he ever likely 
to produce the same effects, for here he is 
drawing on records not deliberately collected 
with an eye to ‘copy,’ but carelessly accumulated 
in the most receptive period of existence. Mr. 
Bennett is indebted to Staffordshire for more 
than the subject-matter of his novels; from its 
stock he derives the tenacity and self-reliance 
and sanity of outlook which are revealed in his 
writings, as well as a rather odd vein of humor. 
But for his readers the main recommendation of 
his Midland origins is that he is able thereby 
to afford them a fresh view of life and human 
nature, to exhibit these in an unfamiliar setting, 
and, by a magic of his own, to make what to 
the average observer would have seemed com- 
monplace and drab profoundly interesting and 
full of variety.” 


“The Old Wives’ Tale,” pronounced a mas- 
terpiece by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll and Max 
Beerbohm, follows the progress of two sisters 
from the age of fifteen till they sink into their 
graves. A typical part of the shop-keeping 
life of the Five Towns is spread out before 
the reader’s gaze. Against this background 
the characters of the girls are sketched. One 
is hot-blooded and generous, and ruins her 
career by eloping with a contemptible sensual- 
ist. She pays for her folly by spending all her 
best years in running a boarding-house in 
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“FIVE TOWNS” 


Paris under the Second Empire. The other 
girl marries a worthy tradesman, becomes a 
mother and widow, and drifts into a groove. 
The two in the end join forces, but get so 
badly on one another’s nerves that it is a 
relief to the gentle Constance when Sophia, 
who tries hard to make her move out of her 
stuffy house, dies with a rather tragic sud- 
denness. “There you have one of Mr. Ben- 
nett’s most urgent morals,” Mr. Bettany com- 
ments, “—the difference between the spring 
and the winter of life. Sophia is so full of 
vitality in her youth, Constance so sweet and 
good-natured; at the end both have become 
fussy old women who are fluttered and ren- 
dered miserable by the moods of a maid- 
servant.” 

“Clayhanger,” which moves against the 
same background and is keyed in the same 
disillusionizing realism, suffers from being but 
the first part of a trilogy and from possessing 
a heroine whose personality is in the clouds 
and whose marriage to a man other than the 
one she loves is a mystery “to be explained in 
our next.” Nevertheless, the power of the 
story is universally conceded. There is little 
to it except the revelation of the psychology 
of a father and his son. Mr. Bennett’s idea is 
to trace, on one hand, the process of physical 
and mental decay; on the other, the soul- 
development of an awkward and sensitive 
youth. In depicting outer monotony and inner 
drama he has seldom been excelled. 

“The Grim Smile of the Five Towns” is 
written in lighter vein. It concerns a quixote 
who, in consequence of a youthful misadven- 
ture, finds himself saddled with the mainte- 
nance of a half-brother, and is anticipated in 
love and other ways by a cub who has never 
raised a finger to earn his own living. The 
tale appealed immensely to the Potteries, but 
Mr. Bennett was at first doubtful as to 
whether Londoners would see it in the same 
light. He has grown bolder in his latest 
novel, “The Card,”* and perpetrates a joke of 
the genuine Staffordshire pattern. As Mr. 
Bettany tells the story: 


“‘Cards’ are eccentric but successful persons 
on whose actions it is never possible to count. 
Derry Machin was a ‘card’ of that sort. He was 
an adventurer who somehow or other knew by 
instinct when to take the bold course. A laun- 


*Tue Carp. By Arnold Bennett. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 
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dress’s son, he won a scholarship at the local 
endowed school by cheating, and he was never 
too scrupulous in after-years. He took certain 
rent-collecting out of his employer’s hands. He 
advanced loans to slum-tenants. He exploited a 
lifeboat at Llandudno. He started a thrift club 
in his native town, which had perilous adventures, 
but eventually brought him safe returns. He in- 
troduced himself to a local countess, and won 
her favor by a carefully arranged chapter of 
accidents. He made one mistake in love, and 
just in time transferred his affections to the 
most suitable of future wives. And by the most 
audacious of coups he became Mayor—the young- 
est Mayor on record—of his native town. His 
is the sort of career which the average towns- 
man of the Potteries admires and thinks amus- 
ing as well as clever. Mr. Bennett works out 
his history on humorous lines, and it is in its 
way very laughable.” 


‘In spite of the comic side of Arnold Bennett, 
the final impression he leaves is distinctly som- 
ber. “Disillusionment,” Mr. Bettany remarks, 
“is the key-note of the novels; the revolt of 
youth against age furnishes their drama. Con- 
ceive the young rebelling against the tyranny 
of their elders, and then picture youth becom- 
ing old in its turn and bewildered before the 
assault of the next generation, and you. have 
the secret of the irony of Mr. Bennett’s fiction. 
He is always producing that effect, and time 
cannot stale its pertinency.” 


“Love is for him a passion that is sure to end 
in disappointment, and the ‘common sense’ which 
sacrifices it to material advantages has his sym- 
pathy. He does not sentimentalize this passion 
any more than he does the pathos of age. The 
old he makes lag, like veterans, superfluous on the 
stage. Alike towards the old and towards 
love he is unromantic, and echoes the opinions 
of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Nor will he allow any 
false dignity to death. Constance Baines’s hus- 
band may not in his coffin escape criticism; his 
beard stood out in a perky, tiresome way, even 
when the undertakers began their job. So, again, 
Mr. Bennett is sometimes a little bitter in his 
references to religion. What I have heard 
through Staffordshire relatives of the enthusiasm 
of Methodism in the ’sixties and ’seventies makes 
me dubious about accepting some of his pictures 
of chapel life in those decades. In point of 
fact, Mr. Bennett is a realist of great imaginative 
power. We must not look to him perhaps for 
poetry or romance. But if we can bear the 
prose of life refracted through a very practical 
and unillusioned temperament, we may trust him 
about that confidently.” 


William Dean Howells, in the “Editor’s 
Easy Chair” of Harper's Magazine, hails 
Arnold Bennett as a man of the first rank. 





“Since Tolstoy is gone and Bjérnson is gone,” 
he says, “and Flaubert, and Zola, and the 
Goncourts, and Frank Norris, and all the early 
naturalists are gone, and we have no more 
books from Perez Galdés or Palacio Valdés, 
there is no writer living in whose reality we 
can promise ourselves greater joy than Mr. 
Bennett.” Mr. Howells finds special signifi- 
cance in the fact that Arnold Bennett began 
writing fiction in partnership with Eden Phil- 
potts, and he points out in both writers a ten- 
dency to the epical in motive and the massive 
in form. He writes further: 


“The mass of Mr. Bennett is wrought over 
with close detail, which detracts nothing from 
its largeness. .. . We would not spare the least 
of his details, and as we have suggested, his 
mass is a mass of details, not only superficially, 
but integrally. 

“If it shall be demanded how, since he is a 
mass of details, his work can also be epical, we 
will say that the central motive of his fiction— 
that is, his good fiction—is the collective life 
of those Five Towns, and that his fiction re- 
volves round this, falling back into it by a 
force as of gravitation, when it seems finally 
thrown off from it. It is epical, not with the 
epicality of the Odyssey, but of the Iliad, and 
its hero is a population of Achaian homogeneity ; 
yet it is not Homeric so much as it is Tolstoyan, 
and its form, its symmetry, its beauty is spirit- 
ual rather than plastic. For this sort of epical 
grandeur, which we find in high degree in Mr. 
Bennett’s true fiction, the supreme Russian gave 
once for all the formula when he said, ‘The 
truth shall be my hero,’ and it was not necessary 
for the Englishman, when he took the Five 
Towns for his theme, ‘to declare that he was 
going to act upon it; you could not read a dozen 
paragraphs of his book without seeing what he 
meant to do, what he was already about.” 


Francis Hackett, of the Chicago Evening 
Post, also finds Arnold Bennett much more 
entertaining than any equally serious novelist 
of his acquaintance. “His lack of sentimen- 
tality,” says Mr. Hackett, “is tonic.” 


“There are people who say that human nature 
is the same the world over, etc. To my mind 
the great interest in Arnold Bennett’s novel 
‘Clayhanger’ is its demonstration that Stafford- 
shire nature has its own rare peculiarities, pe- 
culiarities to which this novelist is all the more 
true because he is proud of them and invincibly 
sure that they are the best qualities in life. The 
issues of ‘Clayhanger’ are indeed issues the 
world over. They are the issues of life and 
death. But great novelists all take these issues 
in their own way, and the way of Arnold Bennett 
is stubbornly original.” 
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MERICA is just beginning to feel 
& the influence of Anatole France, 
the greatest living Frenchman of 
letters. As yet his spirit is faintly 
reflected here. We know him, many of us, 
as the author of “Thais,” a wonderful study 
of the conflict between the senses and the 
soul of man. We have read, by chance, a 
few of his exquisitely wrought short stories. 
We have heard of his definition of criticism 
as “the adventures of the critic’s soul among 
masterpieces.” For those who want to go 
deeper and to understand the plenitude of his 
genius and its peculiar qualities, the first Eng- 
lish translations, now in course of publica- 
tion,* of his fifty odd works provide the 
opportunity. 

The message of Anatole France to this 
country is essentially the message of an old 
to a young civilization. We are men of 
action; he is a man of thought. We are sim- 
ple and direct; he is complex and subtle. 
There is a sense in which he sums up all the 
intellectual unrest of our time. Like Bernard 
Shaw, he questions everything. One French 
critic, René Doumic, characterizes his books 
as “bibles of incredulity,” and another, Gaston 
Deschamps, has intimated that he believes in 
nothing, not even in his own unbelief. “If 
ever Anatole France,” says M. Deschamps, 
“seeks martyrdom, it will be to confess the 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, to 
affirm the nothingness of human opinions, and 
to attest, at the price of his blood, that there 
is no truth.” But George Brandes, who sees 
deeper than either of the critics cited, declares 
in an admirable monograph:f “France is no 
pessimist. He knows that... the word of 
man changes the world. The alliance of 
strong reasons and noble thoughts is an indis- 
soluble alliance, and against its onslaught 
nothing can stand. Bergeret, the tranquil 
philosopher [of France’s novel], is absolutely 
certain of the final victory of reason. ‘The 
visions of the philosopher have in all ages 
aroused men of action, who have set to work 
to realize them. Our thoughts create the 
future.’ ” 

The real test of an author’s genius, Brandes 
argues in this same critique, may be found in 
his ability to create sentences and phrases 





“Tue Worxs or ANATOLE FRANCE IN AN ENGLISH 


TRANSLATION. Edited by Frederic Chapman. John Lane 
Company. 
+ Anatore France. By George Brandes. Doubleday, 


Page & Company. 
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which none but he could have written. Judged 
from this point of view, Anatole France must 
be ranked very high. There is hardly a page 
of his books without its unique utterance. For 
instance, he says of Renan: “If we may believe 
this amiable shepherd of souls, it is impossible 
for us to elude divine mercy, and we shall all 
enter Paradise—unless, indeed, there be no 
Paradise, which is exceedingly probable.” 
Take another sentence: “She was the widow 
of four husbands, a dreadful woman, suspected 
of everything except of having loved—conse- 
quently honored and respected.” Or take the 
following: “We should not love nature, for 
she is not lovable; but neither should we hate 
her, for she is not deserving of hatred. She 
is everything. It is very difficult to be every- 
thing. It results in terrible heavy-handedness 
and awkwardness.” Who except France, asks 
Brandes, would dream of excusing nature for 
her indifference to us human beings in the 
words: “It is very difficult to be everything.” 
Here is another of France’s admonitions: “It 
is a great infirmity to think. God preserve 
you from it, my son, as He has preserved His 
greatest saints and the souls whom He loves 
with especial tenderness and destinies to eter- 
nal felicity.” These words are put into the 
mouth of an Abbé, who speaks without a trace 
of irony. One is conscious of the author’s 
smile behind the Abbé’s seriousness. Brandes 
saves as the piece de résistance the following 
satirical comment on equality before the law 
as it works out under present conditions: “The 
law, in its majestic equality, forbids the rich 
as well as the poor to sleep under bridges, to 
beg in the streets, and to steal bread.” 

In the light of these utterances, it is easy to 
understand the underlying spirit of Anatole 
France’s profession of faith: 


“The longer I contemplate human life, the 
more I believe that we must give it, for witnesses 
and judges, Irony and Pity, even as the Egyp- 
tians evoked over their dead the goddesses Isis 
and Nephtis. Irony and Pity are two good coun- 
sellors. The one smiles and makes life amiable; 
the other weeps and makes it sacred. The irony 
which I invoke is not cruel. It mocks neither 
love nor beauty. It is gentle and kind. Its laugh 
calms anger; and it teaches us to smile at wicked 
men and fools whom, without it, we might have 
the weakness to hate.” 


Two of the most representative stories of 
Anatole France are “The Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard” and “The Isle of Penguins.” The 
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first is an idyll of the intellectual life, the 
second is a satire on civilization. Taken to- 
gether, they furnish the main part of France’s 
philosophy. 

“Sylvestre Bonnard” was crowned by the 
French Academy in 1881, and has been pub- 
lished in over a hundred editions. “When you 
read it,” says Henry Seidel Canby in the Chi- 
cago Dial, “a strange sense of familiarity 
comes over you, mingled with a stranger sense 
of novelty.” The familiarity may be explained 
by the story’s appeal to universal experience; 
the novelty by the fact that it deals with the 
most intractable of materials for idyllics—in- 
tellectuality. Its moral, if it can be said to 
have any moral, is that it teaches how to get 
pleasure from one’s mind. 

Bonnard, the scholar, sits in his ivory tower 
far above the Paris quays, and looks down 
upon the world below. In course of time he 
ventures out into that world. First, it is when 
the young wife of a neighbor is inconsiderate 
enough to disturb his reflections by becoming 
a mother; again, it is in wild pursuit of a 
manuscript to some far-off country; most de- 
cisively, however, when he joins battle with 
the conventions in order to save from misery 
the daughter of a woman he had once loved. 

Sylvestre, Mr. Canby notes, is somewhat 
different from the “professor” who usually 
figures in literature. True, he is unworldly, 
as that figure invariably is. True, he distrusts 
his imagination, and is aware of the cramping 
of his heart. But he remains a hard-headed 
intellectual from cover to cover. “He exhausts 
the thirteenth century, yet in the droop of his 
age one finds him, no truant to knowledge, at 
work upon the society of the flowers and the 
bees.” 

Tho Bonnard passes with a Nunc Dimittis 
upon his lips, he does not utterly die. He 
comes to new life in the spirit of the later 
Anatole France, somewhat disillusioned, yet 
still keen, ready to test Paris and the world 
with his intellect, sure that even if they fail 
him the pleasures of the mind will still remain 
to console. It is this later Bonnard who writes 
“The Isle of Penguins,” one of the cleverest 
parodies of human frailty since “Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Mr. Canby, indeed, finds many 
points of contact between Dean Swift and 
Anatole France. “Swift turned his generation 
into pigmies,” he comments, “and so made fun 
of them; he made his ideas of better men into 
giants, and so cudgelled his contemporaries 
with Brobdingnagian strokes; he embodied his 
ideals in the form of a horse, and so cast scorn 
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upon the unideal. Just so Anatole France 
transforms his Frenchmen into penguins that 
he may expose their frailties, saints into fools 
that he may reflect upon saintly wisdom, and 
beloved stories into analyses of human folly.” 

The tale opens with an account of how, 
many centuries ago, Saint Maél, a zealous 
Christian missionary, half blinded by his suf- 
ferings, labors and adventures in the arctic 
regions, is cast upon a little island inhabited 
by penguins. The holy man mistakes them for 
savages, and baptizes each one with a drop of 
pure water. When his strange mistake be- 
comes known in Heaven, the pontiffs, saints 
and seers are thrown into confusion. What 
has been the effect of the unfortunate baptism? 
Is it the form or the spirit of the sacrament 
that counts? God settles the difficulty by 
allowing Maél to transform the penguins into 
human beings and to remove the island to the 
coast of Brittany. 

The penguins, tho men in shape, are at first 
but animals in intelligence. They have to be 
told everything, and their facile historian leads 
them, with searching irony and infinite wit, 
through the courses of sophistication. One 
views in the light of a brutal realism the rise 
of even our greatest institutions. “Do you 
not see,” cries the ancient Maél, “this furious 
penguin who bites the nose of his fallen ad- 
versary, and that other who pounds the head 
of a woman with a great stone?” “I see 
them,” answers Bulloch, his fellow monk. 
“They create law; they found property; they 
establish the principles of civilization, the 
basis of society, and the foundation of the 
State.” The age of myth appears, with its 
dragon who is exposed as a most vicious fraud, 
but remembered by the penguins as a most 
awful reality. The history of France is 
sketched, thinly veiled in satire. One is shown 
how man is ridiculous, incapable, vain, lewd; 
how woman is sensual and the cause of wick- 
edness and wars; how great events happen 
from little causes, and the penguins as men 
are often more ignoble than as birds. Then 
comes the prophecy: “Houses could never be 
built high enough; they raised them ceaseless- 
ly, constructing thirty or forty stories upon 
which were placed offices, stores, and banks; 
while, beneath, the earth was dug more and 
more deeply for cellars and tunnels. Fifteen 
millions of men worked in the giant city.” 
But by this time the spirit of man is reacting 
against the artificiality of the very civilization 
it has created. A youth who feels that society 
has become insufferable harnesses radium and 
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in a series of mighty explosions wrecks the 
giant city. Anarchy and decadence follow. 
The city dies and is buried beneath pastures. A 
pastoral people wander over the site, and found 
villages which in time are transformed into 
towns and at last are united in an immense cap- 
ital. It grows richer and vaster until “houses 
could never be built high enough; they raised 
them ceaselessly, constructing thirty or forty 
stories upon which they placed offices, stores, 
and banks; while, beneath, the earth was dug 
more and more deeply for cellars and tunnels. 
Fifteen millions of men worked in the giant 
city.” And thus, with the recurrence of a 
melancholy cycle, the book ends. 

What is the meaning of it all? Is Anatole 
France a blank pessimist? Does he wish to 
convey the idea that there is no such thing as 
progress, that life is only, in Nietzsche’s 
phrase, an “Eternal Return”? The answer 
to these questions seems to be that France 
admits the darkest alternatives without neces- 
sarily committing himself to them. He is not 
an optimist, nor a pessimist, but something 
different from either. He stakes not so much 
on the mind as on what might be described as 
the total spiritual and psychic equipment of 
man—the intuitions no less than the intellect. 
“The force of his attack upon humanity,” 
Mr. Canby points out, “betrays some interest 
in the body attacked, even as Swift’s brutal 
onslaught proved that he felt his enemies to 
be worth chastizing. One does not analyze the 
weaknesses of the French character for four 
hundred pages, with contempt of the species as 
the only motive. The writer must at least 
assume an intellect sufficiently intelligent to 
appreciate attacks upon itself, and worthy to 
be written for!” Mr. Canby continues: 


“An ingenuous youth at a dinner given to 
France in the Argentine Republic declared that 
the writer had bestowed upon the young men 
of the republic a new conception of life. Surely 
the books this youth had read were positive as 
well as negative. And they are so, all of France’s 
satiric books. They apply the test of intellectu- 
ality, or of the intellectual life, to the world, and 
then discourse of the reactions. The author has 
a standard of criticism and a basis for his satire. 
He is like his Colomban, who seems to stand for 
Zola in the penguin’s version of the Dreyfus case. 
Colomban, a short-sighted, hairy little man, alone 
of all the penguins can apply reason to the affair 
of the alleged traitor. When he sees the truth, 


he acts upon it; and in spite of abuse, bruises, 
slander, threats, advances the banner of reason 
against the hosts of unreason and prejudice. 
When he is overwhelmed with the execrations of 
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the multitude, he is content to remark, ‘The affair 
is more difficult than I had supposed.’ Tumbled 
into the Seine, sheltering his dripping body be- 
neath a bridge in company with an old, lame 
horse, he merely persists, ‘This affair is more 
difficult than I had supposed.’ France is far more 
tactful than Colomban, but he displays the same 
consistency in advocating reason and the in- 
tellect.” 


Paul Elmer More, of the New York Even- 
ing Post, finds it easy to think of Anatole 
France as “simply the sagest trifler in the 
world.” He goes on to say, apropos of 
France’s criticisms in his volume “On Life 
and Letters”: 


“There is no denying that this appearance of 
sovereign irresponsibility has its momentary 
appeal amid the clamant gospels of the hour. 
And yet as one follows M. France from Hamlet 
to Maupassant, from Leconte de Lisle to Zola, 
from Balzac to George Sand and Idealism in 
Art, and On Behalf of Latin, one becomes con- 
scious of an unobtrusive but constant element in 
his comment that is of a positive character. This 
Frenchman who opens his mind to all things 
will not open it to intemperance, to brutality, to 
ugliness. This man whose pride it is to know 
the latest mood of the world spirit will not wholly 
surrender to that mood. This unattached skeptic 
preserves a quite unshaken faith in form and 
measure, in lucidity and grace, in temperance and 
beauty. In short, he holds himself responsible to 
his classical masters in France, Rome, and Greece 
for the perpetuation of the finer Athenian tradi- 
tion in life and letters. An assailant of every 
form of superstition, he is still a devout lover 
of what the emancipated intellect can regard as 
‘the good and the beautiful.’” 


France himself delineates the motives that 
inspire his attitude in a recent address on 
“Social Idealism,” delivered to students at the 
Maison des Eudiants, Paris, and translated 
for The Harvard Monthly. “Life is a good 
thing,” he says in effect, “if you have imagina- 
tion, if you can create illusion.” To quote his 
exact words: “You have heard that life is 
short; you cannot imagine how short it is; to 
give it beautiful and human proportions it 
must be prolonged into the past and the future. 
—Into the past by study, into the future by 
intuition and dream. Yes—dreams! Yes— 
chimeras! Yes—illusions! Without dreams, 
without chimeras, without illusions, life no 
longer has any meaning, no longer offers any 
interest. Let us understand how to build our 
dreams, let us understand how to give them 
a scientific structure. For with this condition 
it is useful and good to be a dreamer.” 
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“How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a 

Day,” Arnold Bennett has an interesting 

paragraph or two about poetry. In tell- 
ing us how to secure control of our own minds, 
which is “the first element of a full existence,” 
he has a chapter on “Serious Reading,” and 
the first thing he does is to exclude from this 
classification all novels, because “bad novels 
ought not to be read” and “good novels never 
demand any appreciable mental application on 
the part of the reader.” One of the most im- 
portant factors in the cultivation of the mind 
is “the feeling of strain” and “the best novels 
involve the least strain.” Then Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, himself a novelist who is just now 
very much in vogue, goes on to say this: 


T THAT fetching little book of his on 


“Imaginative poetry produces a far greater 
strain than novels. It produces probably the 
severest strain of any form of literature. It is 
the highest form of literature. It yields the 
highest form of pleasure and teaches the high- 
est form of wisdom. In a word, there is noth- 
ing to compare with it. I say this with sad 
consciousness of the fact that the majority of 
people do not read poetry. . . . I will never 
cease advising my friends and enemies to read 
poetry before anything.” 


It is a striking admission for a man whose 
personal interests are identified with another 
form of literature. He goes on to advise, as a 
first course in the reading of poetry, Hazlitt’s 
famous essay on the nature of “poetry in gen- 
eral” and then Mrs. Browning’s “Aurora 
Leigh.” “I have known,” he says, “more than 
one person to whom ‘Aurora Leigh’ has been 
the means of proving that in assuming they 
hated poetry they were entirely mistaken.” 

The first thing on our list for the month is 
by the author of “The Creed of Buddha.” We 
find it in The Quest: 


THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 
By Epmunp Hotmes. 


Tell me, O Sea, thy secret; speak to me, soul to 
soul; 

I hear the boom of thy billows; I see them surge 
and roll: 

There is something that they are saying as they 
break on the foaming beach ;— 

Something that they would tell me if I could but 

learn their speech. 






They come like a trampling army from some 
fateful far-off land: 

They storm with unwearied onsets the ramparts 
of rock and sand: 

Wave after wave, they perish. Is their travail 
void and vain? 

What realm do they strive to conquer? What 
crown do they strive to gain? 


Afar in the misty distance, where loom like 
ghostly shapes, 

Out of the clouds that haunt them, the giant 
headland capes, 

As I trace the land’s dim outline by the fringe of 
thy foaming snow, 

I think: Do the dark cliffs listen to the surf 
that breaks below? 


I have seen thee, O Sea, in summer, when thy 
waves were all asleep, 

And the blue of the sky above thee was matched 
by thine azure deep: 

What spell had bound thy waters? What charm 
had hushed their strife? 

What dream, what vision of glory, had tranced 
thy mighty life? 


And in the wintry season, O dark tempestuous 
Sea! 

When storm-clouds hid the heavens, and the 
wild winds wandered free,— 

I have seen thy terrible surges scourging the 
streaming reefs, 

And caught in their echoed thunder the plaint of 
thy voiceless griefs. 


On gusty days, far inland, borne by the rushing 
blast, 

The flakes of thy foam have met me, and kissed 
me as they passed: 

And as I drank enraptured the breath of the 
spraying brine, 

Thy mystic message thrilled me, but I could not 
make it mine. 


When the sun is slowly sinking, and the world 
grows wildly bright, 

And sea and sky are mingled in a mist of crim- 
son light, 

Vainly my soul has striven, through the gates 
of the glowing West, 

To win the golden shore-line of thine “Islands 
of the Blest.” 


Or when, full-orbed and lustrous, the moon is 
throned on high, 

And paths of gleaming silver across thy ripples 
lie,— 

Tho soft as a dying zephyr the breeze of mid- 
night blows, 

More passionate far than passion is thy deep 

divine repose, 
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Oh there’s a life profounder than the life that 
we deem our own: 

There are words that are never spoken, and 
thoughts that are never known; 

And secret gusts of passion, and wild far-wan- 
dering dreams, 

And sudden spectral shadows and swift mysteri- 

ous gleams. 


What do they mean? We know not. Why do 
they come and go? 

Where is the fount that feeds them? Whence 
do their storm-winds blow? 

Vain thoughts! With cant and custom the world 
still walls us in; 

And we may not guess what passes in the hidden 
depths within. 


Yet at times, for timeless moments, there come 
to all and each 

Flashes of sudden splendor, yearnings that crave 
for speech: 

But swift as the light that dazzles is its cruel 
dark eclipse ; 

And the soul’s unspoken message dies on our 
faltering lips. 


Dies! Will it ne’er be spoken? O vast encir- 
cling Sea! 

Thine is the voice eternal of the life that is 
dumb in me: 

I hear in thy surging thunder the sound of my 
soul’s unrest; 

And thy fathomless depths of silence are the 
dream-deep life of my breast. 


Murmur, O Sea, thy message; speak to me, deep 
to deep: 

We are swept by the same fierce passions; we 
sleep the same moonlit sleep: 

For I think that thy restless waters through the 
gulfs of my life have rolled; 

And I think that my heart has suffered what- 
ever thy waves have told. 


Speak to me, spirit to spirit: thou art more than 
symbol or sign; 

For thine are the very pulses of the life that is 
lost in mine: 

From afar, from the soul’s expanses, the winds 
have wafted thy breath; 

And thy murmuring surges whisper of the in- 
finite deeps of death. 


In a recent review of Celtic poetry, Mr. 
Braithwaite, in the Boston Transcript, quotes 
the following brief lyric, referring to it as an 
“obscure and precious miracle” well known to 
the author’s fellow-craftsmen on this side the 
sea, yet utterly unknown to the reading public. 
It is certainly a pearl of a poem: 
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THE WAVES OF BREFFNY. 
By Eva Gore-Booru. 


The grand road from the mountain goes shining 
to the sea, 

And there is traffic on it and many a horse and 
cart ; 

But the little roads of Cloonagh are dearer far 
to me 

And the little roads of Cloonagh go rambling 
through my heart. 


A great storm from the ocean goes shouting o’er 
the hill, 

And there is glory in it, and terror on the wind; 

But the haunted air of twilight is very strange 
and still, 

And the little winds of twilight are dearer to 
my mind. 


The great waves of the Atlantic sweep storming 
on their way, 

Shining green and silver with the hidden herring 
shoal ; 

But the little waves of Breffny have drenched 
my heart in spray, 

And the little waves of Breffny go stumbling 
through my soul. 


Our attention has been called by The Dial 
to another exquisite little gem in a volume of 
verses entitled “Aegean Echoes and Other 
Verses.” The name of the author is new to 
us, but this beautiful poem should live long: 


THOU. 
By Heren Coate Crew. 


Lord God would write an epic, and the world, 

New-molded from the void, rolled into space, 

And with heaven’s glittering myriads took its 
place, 

Sapphired with oceans and with sands empearled. 


Lord God would write an elegy. Swift grew 
Great Babylon and. Memphis, Athens, Rome; 
Only to perish under dust and loam 

Of centuries, ’neath heaven’s relentless blue. 


Then the Lord God, not wholly satisfied, 

Where the dawn glowed and trembled, dipped 
his pen 

And wrote a lyric. Ah! and then—and then 

Thou—grave and tender, smiling, starry-eyed! 


Here is a poem that reminds us of one 
of Turgenieff’s prose-poems, in which two 
mountains hold converse about the end of hu- 
manity on earth. James Lane Allen has writ- 
ten a story with the same motive, in which two 
fir trees tell of the end of all things. The 




















poem below is a close relative of both these. 
We take it from The Fortnightly Review: 


REQUIEM OF ARCHANGELS FOR THE 
WORLD. 


By Herbert TRENCH. 


Hearts, beat no more! Earth’s Sleep has come! 
All iron stands her wrinkled Tree, 

The streams that sang are stricken dumb, 
The snow-flake fades into the sea. 


Hearts, throb no more! your time is past! 
Thousands of years for this pent field 
Ye have done battle. Now at last 
The flags may sink, the captains yield. 


Sleep, ye great Wars, just or unjust! 
Sleep takes the gate and none defends. 

Soft on your craters’ fire and lust, 
Civilizations, Sleep descends! 


Time it is, time to cease carouse! 

Let the nations and their noise grow dim! 
Let the lights wane within the house 

And darkness cover, limb by limb! 


Across your passes, Alps and plains 
A planetary vapor flows, 

A last invader, and enchains 
The vine, the woman, and the rose. 


Sleep, Forests old! Sleep in your beds, 
Wild-muttering Oceans and dark Wells! 

Sleep be upon your shrunken heads, 
Blind everlasting Pinnacles! 


Sleep now, ye great, high-shining Kings, 
Your torrent glories snapt in death. 
Sleep, simple men—sunk water springs 

And all the ground Man laboreth. 


Sleep, Heroes, in your mountain walls— 
The trumpet shall not sound again; 
And ranged on misty pedestals 
Sleep now, O sleepless. Gods of men. 


Nor lift up your unfathomed orbs! 

These troubled clans that make and mourn 
Some heavy-lidded Cloud absorbs 

And the lulling snows of the Unborn. 


The Earth lies cold. Thou, stooping Night, 
Lay forth the limbs and shroud the scars, 
And bid with chanting to the rite 
The torches of thy train of stars! 


We cannot identify the dramatis persone 
of the following poem, and we are rather 
glad of that. The less we know of the 
people who get into Mr. Viereck’s verse the 
happier we consider ourselves to be. We 
loath most of his subjects, but we cannot 
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help admiring his powers of expression. We 
reprint from the St. Louis Mirror: 


THE SINGING VAMPIRE. 
By Gerorce SYLVESTER VIERECK. 


Thou art no goddess risen clean 
From the infatuated brine; 
Nay, rather, an exotic queen, 
A dark, low-templed Messaline, 
Dumb till some human sacrifice 
Be spilt upon her monstrous shrine: 
With tears and blood we paid the price 
Of all those golden songs of thine. 


Life of an hundred victims throbs 
In thy enchantments fierce, uncouth, 
And through thy rose-red passion sobs 
The pallid wraith of ruined youth. 
Within thy bosom’s labyrinth 
Has not the monster had its fill? 
Why slay this stainless Hyacinth? 
Are there not men to do thy will? 


And tho thy hungry eyes had rein 
Upon his boyish throat and hips, 
His sweet young self thou shalt not drain, 
Nor bruise him with thy cruel lips. 
Fate’s arm against thy heart shall thrust 
The saber of thine ancient wrong, 
O man-devouring queen of lust, 
O scarlet mouth of tuneful song. 


And men shall shun thee as the pest 

That see thy blood-red mouth and know, 
And tho thou beat thine arid breast 

Yet neither milk nor song shall flow. 
The asp of unassuaged desire 

Within thy famished flanks must dwell, 
Doomed to endure till all things tire 

In an eternal songless hell. 


The spring poetry is this year as abundant 
and, for the most part, as perfunctory as usual. 
We cannot, however, pass over this from The 
Forum. One can read and reread it with 
growing delight for the simplicity and purity 
of its lines: 


MYRTIS OF MYTILENE. 
By Briss CARMAN. 


There is a pink upon the almond trees, 

The sunlight is grown warm, the southwest wind 
Makes a soft music in the soughing pines; 
And where the blue seas break more gently now 
On all the shores of Hellas it is spring. 


And yesterday I saw a swallow flash 
Across the azure noon to wheel and drop 
To her old nest by thy deserted door. 

O Myrtis, why wilt thou not also come 
Back with the spring to Mytilene now? 
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The pear tree in the garden is in bud, 
The vines once more are full of twitterings, 
And in the woods the violets unfold. 
All these return, why not the only one 
That ever could enhance the year’s rebirth? 


Men buy and sell, folk gossip at their work, 

Children make noise at play, black ships come in 

To the gray wharves; but where thy beauteous 
head 

Was wont to pass is only empty air. 

With silence where thy laughter used to ring. 


Even the little street looks poor and mean 
That used to wear such glory. Loneliness 
Is heavy on the doorsill where last year 

The lightest feet in Lesbos came and went. 
There is no welcome in the twilight now. 


Alfred Noyes has joined the prophetic choir 
that is heralding the reign of international 
peace. The poets have done their share in 
the past to make war seductive and glorious. 
It is only fair that they should do their share 
now to make peace enticing. We quote from 
The Westminster Gazette: 


THE DAWN OF PEACE. 
By Atrrep Noyes. 


Yes—“on our brows we feel the breath 
Of Dawn,” tho in the night we wait! 
An arrow in the heart of Death! 
A God is at the doors of Fate! 
The Spirit that moved upon the Deep 
Is moving through the minds of men; 
The nations feel it in their sleep. 
A change has touched their dreams again. 


Voices, confused and faint, arise, 
Troubling their hearts from east and west. 
A doubtful light is in their skies, 
A gleam that will not let them rest! 
The dawn, the dawn is on the wing, 
The stir of change on every side, 
Unsignalled as the approach of spring, 
Invincible as the hawthorn tide. 


Have ye not heard it, far and nigh, 
The voice of France across the dark, 
And all the Atlantic with one cry 
Beating the shores of Europe?—hark! 
Then, if ye will, uplift your word 
Of cynic wisdom! Once again 
Tell us He came to bring a sword. 
Tell us He lived and died in vain. 


Say that we dream! Our dreams have woven 
Truths that outface the burning sun; 

The lightnings, that we dreamed, have cloven 
Time, space, and linked all lands in one! 

Dreams! But their swift celestial fingers 

Have knit the world with threads of steel, 
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Till no remotest island lingers 
Outside the world’s great commonweal. 


Tell us that custom, sloth and fear 
Are strong, then name them “common sense”! 
Tell us that greed rules everywhere, 
Then dub the lie “experience.” 
Year after year, age after age, 
Has handed down, thro’ fool and child, 
For earth’s divinest heritage 
The dreams whereon old wisdom smiled. 


Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for one hour! 
Truth, Love and Justice, if ye slay them, 
Return with more than earthly power; 
Strive, if ye will, to seal the fountains 
That send the spring through leaf and spray; 
Drive back the sun from the eastern mountains, 
Then—bid this mightier movement stay. 


The hour of Peace is come! The nations 
From east to west have heard a cry, 
“Through all earth’s blood-red generations 
By hate and slaughter climbed thus high. 
Here—on this height—still to aspire, 
One only path remains untrod, 
One path of love and peace climbs higher! 
Make straight that highway for our God. 


Here is a song of the West, with the high 
courage that befits the children of the pioneers 
running through it. We quote from The 
Pacific Monthly: 


A WESTERNER. 
By Caries Bapcer CLarK, Jr. 


My fathers sleep o’er the sunrise plains 
And each one sleeps alone; 

Their trails may dim to the grass and rains 
For I choose to make my own. 

I lay proud claim to the blood and name 
But I lean on no dead kin: 

My name is mine for the praise or scorn, 

And the world began when I was born, 
And the world is mine to win! 


They built high towns on their old log sills, 
Where the great, slow rivers gleamed, 

But with new, live rock from the savage hills, 
I'll build as they only dreamed. 

The fire scarce dies where the trail-camp lies 
Till the rails glint down the pass; 

The desert springs into fruit and wheat 

And I lay the stones of a solid street 
Over yesterday’s untrod grass. 


I waste no thought on my neighbor’s birth 
Or the way he makes his prayer; 

I grant him a white man’s room on earth 
If his game is only square. 

While he plays it straight I'll call him mate, 
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If he cheats I drop him flat. 

All rank but this is a worn-out lie, 

For all clean men are as good as I 
And a king is only that. 


I dream no dreams of a nursemaid State, 
That will spoon me out my food. 

A stout heart sings in the fray with fate 
And the shock and sweat are good. 

From noon to noon all the earthly boon 
That I ask my God to spare— 

Is a little daily bread in store, 

With the room to fight the strong for more, 
And the weak shall get their share. 


The sunrise plains are a tender haze. 
And the sunset seas are gray, 
But I stand here where the bright skies blaze 
Over me and the big Today. 
What use to me is the vague “may be,” 
Or the mournful “might have been”? 
For the sun wheels swift from morn to morn 
And the world began when I was born, 
And the world is mine to win! 


The following poem is successful rather be- 
cause of its subject than because of any re- 
markable poetic skill in handling it. We find 
it in the London Spectator: 


THE DOOM OF SAILS. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Alas! must ye utterly vanish, and cease from 
amidst us, 
Sails of the olden sea? 
Now dispossessed by the stern and stunted iron- 
clad, 
Wingless and squat and stern? 
Purple sails of the heroes lured to the Westward, 
Spread for the golden isles! 
Sails of a magic foam with faery plunder, 
Wafting the wizard gold! 
Sails of the morning, come like ghosts on the 
sea-line, 
With midnight load of the deep! 
Sails of the sunset, red over endless waters, 
For the furthest Orient filled! 
Sails of the starlight, passing we know not 
whither, 
Silent, lighted, and lone! 
Sails of the seaman accursed, and cruising for 
ever, 
Hoist by a spectral crew! 
Sails set afire by the lightning, resounding to 
tempest, 
That drum and thunder and sing! 
Sails that unruffled repose on a bosom of azure, 
Glassed by a placid flood! 
Alas! must ye go as a dream, and depart as a 
vision, 
Sails of the olden sea? 
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A very fine specimen of blank verse appears 
in The Pathfinder. Mr. Towne finds his in- 
spiration in the same subject that has been 
inspiring bards since the days of Homer, but 
he rings new changes on it: 


PENANCE. 
By CuHartes Hanson Towne. 


Sometimes it seems to me the sea must ache 

With the vast loneliness its great heart knows— 

Its mighty beat, its thundering surge and sway 

Lost in the empty spaces, in the dark 

Of desolate nights unpierced by any star. 

On coasts forlorn it sheds its tears in vain; 

Up storm-swept crags it sweeps with joy, and 
then 

Falls back to sob in the old, terrible way. 


Who knows but that for all the voiceless dead 
The sea has grasped and hidden in its heart, 

It now must pay with this wild loneliness; 
Must beat forever on far solitudes 

Of rock and ruin and unresponsive isles, 

And sing, colossal sinner of the world, 

An endless chant for its unending crimes? 


There is a comforting philosophy in this 
from The Westminster Gazette,——the same 
that has comforted so many hearts in New- 
man’s “Lead Kindly Light”: 


IN THE MIDST OF LIFE. 
By E. T. Hopkins. 


The Jester won to the mountain peak 
And turned to gaze behind— 

“Was that a path for a step so weak? 
Thank God that I was blind. 


“The sunlit stretch where I laughed so loud, 
Did it skirt that precipice? 

The bridge where I stood to sketch the cloud, 
Did it span that black abyss? 


“When I turned aside to the little stream, 
Was that somber tarn so near? 

Was the eagle’s swoop in the evening gleam 
On the bones I see from here?” 


He faced to the front again; his sight 
Could scarce discern the track; 

The slope on the left with mist was white, 
And the wood below was black. 


Into a hollow just ahead 
The pathway crept along— 
“Enough is hid for mirth,” he said, 
And the curlew heard his song. 
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HE mind of Robert Hichens is more 
brilliant than it is human or profound. 

His dazzling style often blinds us to 

his substantial shortcomings. But for 

once the purple of his superb craftsmanship 
cannot hide the rags of an inadequate story. 
The latest offering of his 

THE DWELLER pen,* altho constructed with 
ON THE admirable technical skill, leaves 
THRESHOLD us cold and without convic- 
tion. The tale, as one re- 

viewer remarks, is well-told, the interest 
held throughout; but in the end we pluck 
Mr. Hichens by the sleeve and beg him not to 
goon. There was a time when Mr. Hichens 
was at home in the occult, but he seems to 
have lost his foothold in those etherial regions. 
“The Dweller on the Threshold” is not half 
so impressive as some of the author’s former 
and briefer excursions into the labyrinth of 
the soul. In the title of the new book, to 
quote the Cleveland Plain Dealer, lies its 
greatest strength. But when one has read the 
book he must wonder why it was written. 
The story suggests to the Springfield Repub- 
lican in some respects “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde,” in others “The Sacred Fount” by 
Henry James. The theme is one of intellec- 
tual vampirism or the absorption of the mind 
of one man by another upon whom he has tried 
to use hypnotic influences, with the result that 
the lives of both are wrecked. Mr. Hichens’s 
book, as the Springfield reviewer goes on to 
say, is thoroly up to date in the matter of 
psychic research, real or pseudo, and the ma- 
chinery of his story is therefore much superior 
to the crude apparatus employed by Robert 
Louis Stevenson in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” As a story it suffers somewhat from 
the complete concentration of the author’s 
mind upon the mystery and the hidden relation 
between the two men. Thus the drama is 
represented more as a problem than as an 
interaction of people. Nor is there for com- 
pensation the sheer horror which Stevenson 
infused into his garish melodrama; but, the 
reviewer insists, it is undeniably a striking 
story. The Boston Transcript, however, fears 
that the novel will prove very tedious and 
wearying reading not only to these who have 
formed their expectations of Mr. Hichens 


*Tue DweELter ON THE THRESHOLD. By Robert 
Hichens. The Century Company. 


upon “Felix” or “The Garden of Allah,” but 
as well to those who have a special interest 
in the psychical investigations out of which 
he has evolved his story and into which he 
has involved his characters. “Once in a 
while,” the writer remarks, “Mr. Hichens fails. 
He failed distinctly with ‘The Woman with 
the Fan,’ in which the psychological idea, 
notable and remarkable in itself, was insuffi- 
cient to meet the expansive demands of a long 
novel; in it the problem was solved almost as 
soon as it was propounded. He fails equally 
with ‘The Dweller on the Threshold,’ which 
will strike not merely the casual reader but 
also the student of fiction as much ado about 
nothing. There is a short story in it, as there 
was in ‘The Woman with the Fan,’ but there 
is nothing more. This seems to be proved by 
the excellent exposition embodied in the first 
chapter, by the two scenes with the Rev. Mar- 
cus Harding and the Rev. Henry Chichester 
in which they explain, each from his own point 
of view, their psychical difficulties, and by the 
admirable conclusion in which, upon the death 
of Harding, Chichester becomes his normal 
self.” The problem, to quote further, is sim- 
ply this: 


“Harding is the rector of a leading London 
parish; Chichester is his chief curate. The one 
is a man of physical and mental powers, an in- 
vestigator, a querist, a seeker for proofs where- 
with to substantiate his faith in the religion he 
has vowed to preach and defend. The other is 
wholly a man of the spirit who accepts unques- 
tioningly all the dogma of Christianity; in olden 
times he would have been a saint. In other 
words, Harding is a constitutional heretic; Chi- 
chester is a constitutional believer. Under pre- 
tence of giving him the stimulus of his own in- 
domitable will, Harding arranges sittings with 
his curate which are really attempts to rend the 
veil separating the mortal world from the world 
of spirits by utilizing Chichester as a sensitive 
medium. The result is that their two personali- 
ties are exchanged; Chichester becomes Harding 
in intellect and will, and Harding becomes Chi- 
chester. The rector loses his hold upon the 
public as a great pulpit orator, and the curate 
takes his place. Much else is done as a result 
of these sittings, the manner and purpose of 
which are fully explained by both in their 
separate confessions to the two psychical experts 
whom Mr. Hichens clumsily utilizes in his at- 
tempt to extend his story into a fu!!-length novel. 

“It is to be feared that the novelist is too 
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hopeful of the mysterious and weird effect that 
these two scenes will have upon his readers. 
He surrounds them, and especially the interview 
between Chichester and Professor Stepton, with 
all the paraphernalia that the experienced novel- 
ist summons to his aid when he desires to be 
impressively convincing. . . . But the average 
reader will not be hoodwinked by Mr. Hichens 
into taking the situation seriously. It is nothing 
but the mechanical artifice of the clever novelist 
whose hand for the moment has lost its cunning.” 


The book nevertheless claims our attention, 
if only as a curiosity. True, the story does 
not explain itself. It fails to carry with it its 
own clear message, but it is worth reading, 
admits our Boston contemporary, for the sake 
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With the death of Hard- 
ing his influence over Chichester ends, and 
the curate becomes immediately again his sim- 


of its final chapter. 


ple-minded and reverential self. The past is 
wiped out from the tablets of his brain. He 
remembers only the good and none of the evil 
in Harding. “Few or none,” he says, “knew 
him as I did. He was the greatest and best 
of men, full of power, but full of kindness 
and goodness, too. He guided me in every- 
thing. I can never tell you how I looked up 
to him, how I trusted him. His judgment was 
extraordinary, his reading of character was 
unerring. I do believe he knew me better than 
I knew myself. What shall I do without 
him?” 





HY is it that American book re- 
viewers slavishly bow to the judg- 
ment of England? In the drama 


we develop our own taste, but in 
fiction a book that has been praised in Eng- 
land is sure of our indorsement. Thus the 
majority of reviewers vie with 
each other in lauding the novel 
of a young Englishman, Jeffrey 
Farnol, which has been O. K.’d by 
the British press.* “The Broad Highway,” no 
doubt, possesses charm, but the charm is 
by rights Mr. Locke’s, not Mr. Farnol’s. In 
order to take the book seriously one must, 
says the New York Sun, have a taste for 
pseudo adventure, a not too great reverence 
for the genius of W. J. Locke, and a certain 
toleration for ambitious young writers who 
think that the main ingredient in the recipe 
for a successful book is to imitate an author 
who is already successful. “Evidently,” the 
reviewer goes on to say, “the present author 
sizes up the art of novel writing after some 
such fashion, and the pity of it is that he is 
pretty certain to have admirers—even follow- 
ers.” 


THE BROAD 
HIGHWAY 


“In general ‘The Broad Highway’ teems with 
early nineteenth-century blood and thunder, and 
in particular it abounds with more unchaperoned 
young women than it is often the pleasure of 
even a twentieth-century critic to meet. Were 
the heroine an up-to-date suffraget she couldn’t 
be more independent and unguarded in her ac- 
tions. But what do social anachronisms amount 
to when a tale of adventure is at stake? If 
the heroine had been properly chaperoned there 
couldn’t have been any story. It is a little 


*Tue Broan Hicuway. By Jeffrey Farnol'. Little, 


Brown & Company. 


hard on lovers of Mr. Locke to find him so 
baldly imitated as Mr. Farnol has had the hardi- 
hood to do. Why is it that the sincerest form 
of flattery should ever be so lacking in deli- 
cacy?” 

In England the book received the approval 
of Clement K. Shorter long before it was pub- 
lished. The small coterie which rules English 
taste in such things hailed its appearance with 
enthusiasm. Perhaps the reason for this 
kindly reception may be sought in a reaction 
against certain forms of realistic fiction which 
is beginning to taste bitter to British palates. 
For Mr. Farnol plunges boldly into the land 
of pure romance, he shows himself at home 
in its by-ways, he writes well and with vigor; 
but the fact remains that he is an intruder 
in a region where the creator of glorified vaga- 
bondage holds eminent domain. This fact 
being established we may set ourselves to en- 
joy Mr. Farnol’s story, for there is much in it 
that is absolutely delightful. Among the pre- 
tentiously serious novels now in vogue, 
weighted with much knowledge and more 
theory—psychological, sociological, historical 
and economic—it is very pleasant, remarks 
the New York Times, to come upon a tale so 
free from heavy intention. 


“Here is a piece of fiction that frankly pro- 
fesses to be nothing more than an airy evoca- 
tion of story-teller’s magic, shaped by no law 
but the magician’s lordly will and pleasure, yet 
graciously conformed to the presumable prefer- 
ences of his readers. Quite the air of the con- 
juring magician has Mr. Farnol, and there is 
something of graceful assurance in his manner 
that promises good entertainment—something 
whimsically persuasive, that would subdue the 
most carping critic to good-natured expectancy. 
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‘What’ll you have in a novel?’ says he, smiling 
and shaking his bag of tricks; and straightway 
succumbing to the spell of his dexterity, we re- 
main his admiring and happy dupes until, with 
a flourish of the empty bag, the wizard bows 
and vanishes.” 


The story is told in the first person by 
Peter Vibart, athlete and scholar, who by the 
will of his uncle is cut off with ten guineas 
unless he should be able to marry within a 
year the Lady Sophia Sefton, in which case 
he will inherit half a million pounds. The 
same offer is left to Sir Maurice Vibart, 
Peter’s cousin, a boon companion of the Prince 
Regent. Realizing the hopelessness of his 
cause, Peter forsakes his scholarly ease, and 
takes to the road to seek his fortune. He 
meets many strange companions and many 
are his adventures until he saves a mysterious 
lady from a mysterious pursuer. The pursuer 
turns out to be his disreputable cousin. Must 
we also point out the identity of the lady? 
The canons of romantic fiction are too well es- 
tablished to permit any doubt on this point. 
If the love story seems slightly overdrawn we 
should remember, the Boston Transcript re- 
marks, that hero and heroine are placed in an 


extraordinary situation and that eccentric ac- 
tions and speech may well be expected of 
them. “In short,” the reviewer, Mr. Edgett, 
goes on to say, “it seems almost impossible to 
seek a fault in “The Broad Highway’ without 
finding at the same time a compensating ex- 
cellence.” One English critic thinks that the 
book is more fascinating and more human 
than “Lorna Doone.” This opinion is not 
shared by Edwin Markham. “The Broad 
Highway,” he tells us in the New York 
American, has the movement, the charming 
out-of-door setting of the other novel; still 
Jeffrey Farnol has not yet achieved the poign- 
ant realization of life and its deep import 
that characterizes the author of “Lorna 
Doone.” “I miss in ‘The Broad Highway’ 
the penetrating use of words, the sudden smit- 
ing revelations of nature and of man that 
start from Blackmore’s classic pages.” Dis- 
senting voices, however, are few. “A more 
picturesque piece of unabashed and beautiful 
romance,” declares the Chicago Tribune, “has 
not been written for a long time. It has, in- 
deed, rather the quality of poetry than of 
prose. Its intention is to give delight, to 
produce illusion, and to wipe out the actual.” 





not withhold our attention from a 
writer to whom even a gleam of the 
divine fire is vouchsafed. Certain 
passages in Vaughan Kester’s thrilling ro- 
mance of the early Southwest* reveal, Mr. 
Markham assures the readers 

THE PRODIGAL of the New York American, 
JUDGE a spark of genius in the 
author’s make-up. Melodra- 

matic in theme, with an old-fashioned plot 
and a well-sustained mystery, “The Prodi- 
gal Judge” is redeemed from all that is 
merely theatric by abounding humor. How- 
ever much the reader may be inclined to 
resent Mr. Kester’s rather extraordinary array 
of villains, remarks Elia W. Peattie in the 
Chicago Tribune, he cannot but warm to 
such inimitable neighbors as Bob Yancy, 
Judge Slocum Price, Salomon Mahaffy, and 
Dick Cavendish—otherwise the Earl of Lam- 
beth. “These engaging wastrels with their 
own peculiar outlook upon life are as well 
worth knowing as Mr. Micawber, Rip Van 
Winkle, Tom Sawyer, or David Harum. That 


S RARE a gift is genius that we can- 





*Tue Propicat Junce. By Vaughan Kester. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


is to say, they are of the soil, yet of the 
realm of fancy; they are adventurers, yet 
poets, and in their delightful simplicities, their 
splendid boasting and their piquant originali- 
ties there is something akin to whatever of 
drollery lies in the heart of the most gravid 
of us.” “The Prodigal Judge,” affirms the 
New York Commercial, “runs the scale of 
human emotion from treble to bass. In hu- 
mor, wholesome; in romance, as delicate as 
the odor of mignonette; in action, as tense 
as the ‘G’ string of a banjo.” 

The plot is too complicated to be recounted 
in detail. The action revolves around little 
Hannibal Wayne Hazard, whose parentage is 
shrouded in mystery and whose inheritance 
is sought after by the various villains who 
people Mr. Kester’s pages, and around his 
grandfather, Slocum Price, the Prodigal 
Judge. Betrayed by a friend, robbed of his 
fortune, his wife, his child and his reputa- 
tion, the Judge falls from the high position 
of statesman and soldier to the bottom of the 
social scale. We are first introduced to him 
as the sorriest drunkard and vagabond one 
would care to meet, and into his questionable 
care is committed the mysterious little boy 
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who turns out to be his grandson. The Judge 
saves the lad from danger; the lad saves the 
Judge from himself. 

The human figures of Mr. Kester’s novel 
are projected upon a moving-picture screen. 
He appeals more to the eye than to any 
other sense; he stirs the emotions, not the in- 
tellect. His plot, insists the Boston Tran- 
script, is all continuous movement and action 
that holds us more as observer than as reader. 
“We watch his characters as they come and 
go, as they appear and disappear, as they 
flicker in and out of our sight with exasperat- 
ing speed.” 


“We see them at the outset in a little North 
Carolina hamlet and we observe them as they 
journey through the perils of avarice and malig- 
nity westward till their dangers culminate in the 
Mississippi borders of Tennessee. They pass 
through the forests, over the hills and along the 
rivers of a primitive and thinly settled tract of 
the South in the year 1835, but the elements 
that they encounter are invariably kind and harm- 
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It is man alone and man’s passions that 
bring more than one of them in sight of violence 


less. 


and murder. Despite his many involved episodes 
and disconnected incidents, Mr. Kester manages 
his plot with considerable skill.” 


The novel as a whole, the Boston reviewer 
points out, is in no wise convincing either as 
a series of pictures of its time and place or 
as a compilation of sketches of human char- 
acter. The Judge who gives title to the story, 
he goes on to say, is preposterous in word 
and action. The Brooklyn Eagle, on the other 
hand, regards the figure of the Judge as one 
of the strangest in recent fiction. “His vices 
are not glossed over and his fight to over- 
come them, when he finds a cause which 
rouses his dormant manhood, is made the more 
vivid and convincing for that reason. ... The 
book never touches or suggests greatness or 
permanence, but there is a note of genuineness 
in the people which gives excellent promise 
for the future.” 





THE VOYAGE OF CAPTAIN LAMBOUNIGUE—A STORY 


It was a terrible voyage that the captain and his servant Figaou were forced to make. 
The narrative, written by Rudolph Bringer, one of the younger 


luckily it did not end in tragedy. 


But 


French writers, appeared recently in Le Petit Journal, of Paris, and is translated for us by Edward 


Tuckerman Mason. 
Tartarin of Tarascon. 


HEN it was learned by the town of- 
ficials of Mondragon that Castagnol 
had just died at Tangier, and that 


he had bequeathed his immense for- 
tune to his native place, so that it was absolutely 
necessary for some member of the Common 
Council to go at once to Morocco to take pos- 
session of this unexpected heritage—in this state 
of affairs there was no question as to Captain 
Lambounigue being the man who must go. Every- 
thing seemed to point to him as the proper man 
to make the journey. 

In the first place, he had ample leisure, being 
a man enjoying a modest income, and wholly un- 
occupied. Then, he was a bachelor. Finally, he 
was an old sea-dog, who for more than thirty 
years had knocked about in all the countries of 
the world; and so this comparatively trifling 
journey could not alarm him. 

It was only necessary to see Captain Lambou- 
nigue rolling about the streets of Mondragon to 
be thoroly convinced that he was an old salt. In 
the first place, there was his costume, which he 
had never been able to abandon: his trousers 
with their legs flaring at the lower ends, his 





It is a delightful little story of a delicious old humbug who reminds one of 


waistcoats of navy blue adorned with gold but- 
tons on which anchors were plainly to be seen. 
And the same emblem was embroidered in gold 
upon his cap. But even without this character- 
istic costume, his swaying gait, his continual 
tacking to and fro, bore witness that the cap- 
tain had far more often trod the deck of a ship 
than the quiet dwellings on shore. But if you 
heard him speak, doubt was no longer possible, 
for the captain never expressed himself but in 
nautical language, and his talk was richly em- 
broidered with all the terms used by seafaring 
men. 

Captain Lambounigue’s story was a simple one, 
which he gladly told to everybody, and with 
which the youngest urchins of Mondragon were 
quite familiar. He had been born at a seaport, 
and was the son of a captain in the merchant- 
service. As far back as he could remember he 
saw himself upon shipboard. He had traveled 
to every country, sailed upon every ocean, visited 
all coasts, endured all tempests, escaped from un- 
told shipwrecks, and he had always hoped to 
die on the sea, near which he had been born; 
but a diabolical illness had developed in him, a 




















disease hitherto unknown, but terrible, which was 
called salingitis. Yes, the captain had become 
salted, like an ordinary piece of fresh pork, by 
reason of having so long lived in the sea-air. 
The various medical specialists whom he had 
consulted had all assured him that he would not 
live for three months unless he succeeded in un- 
salting himself to a considerable extent! 

That was his reason for settling at Mondra- 
gon, far from the sea. And there he hoped that 
the warm sunshine and the fresh breezes and 
the wholesale fragrance of thyme and marjoram 
which came from the little hills would at last 
freshen him and so prolong his life. 

He bought a little country house on the banks 
of the Lez, and he provisioned and rigged it like 
a ship. His delight was unbounded when, one 
happy day, he took to his service his faithful 
Figaou, who was a living caricature of him- 
self. 

Figaou was a native of Mondragon, whence 
he had gone away when about twelve years old, 
not having returned until he was forty, after 
a past which was entirely hidden in mystery. 
Upon reaching his native place, quite penniless, 
with all his kinsfolk dead, and incapable of work- 
ing at any trade, he had presented himself to 
Captain Lambounigue, seeking employment as a 
house-servant. Figaou was lazy as a sloth, men- 
dacious as a juggler, drunken as a Pole, untrust- 
worthy as a breeze. In a word, he had all the 
vices; but the captain received him joyfully, for 
Figaou, like himself, was an old sailor who had 
visited all quarters of the globe. He wore the 
pea-jacket and tarpaulin hat, he pitched to and 
fro as he walked, he chewed tobacco, he spoke 
the choicest nautical lingo, and he needed noth- 
ing more to make the captain consider him the 
pearl of servants. 

So now it will be readily understood why the 
Common Council of Mondragon did not hesi- 
tate for an instant to commission Captain Lam- 
bounigue to undertake the delicate business of 
going to Tangier to take possession of the her- 
itage bequeathed by Castagnol. 

To tell the truth, Captain Lambounigue at first 
made a very wry face. This journey did not at 
all please him. He alleged the state of his health. 
His treatment had begun to operate. Day by 
day he could feel himself becoming less salt. 
Would not his malady become much worse if 
he suddenly went back to breathing the fatal air 
of the sea? But they answered him that the 
voyage was so short that it was scarcely worth 
talking about, and, besides that, they would give 
him, upon his departure, an ample supply of 
thyme, the fragrance of which he could inhale 
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during his entire journey! Finally, they assured 
him that there was no one else who could go, 
for all of them were subject to sea-sickness, 
which would not trouble him in the least; and 
he knew Tangier and Morocco, and would be 
able to attend to the whole business. 

What could Captain Lambounigue say to all 
this? He accepted the commission, but without 
any enthusiasm, and when he went home in the 
evening he sank into an arm-chair and gave way 
to the blackest melancholy. 

Ah, poor Captain Lambounigue was a prey to 
the darkest thoughts! Decidedly this journey was 
not at all to his taste. He sat brooding in his 
arm-chair for hours and it became necessary for 
Figaou to inform him that his supper was ready. 
The faithful servant was at once impressed by 
his master’s altered appearance and, with his 
usual familiarity, asked him the cause of it. 

“The cause, my poor Figaou,” exclaimed the 
captain, “the cause is that we must weigh anchor 
and get under sail!” 

“Get under sail?” 

“Yes, for Tangier, and that at once.” 

“For Tangier!” Figaou repeated, his face grow- 
ing noticeably longer. “But Tangier is far away, 
on the other side of the sea!” 

“You are quite correct! It is two or three 
days’ journey from here, and we shall sail upon 
the Mediterranean.” 

Figaou made no reply, but he turned pale. This 
voyage seemed to be no more pleasing to him 
than it was to the old sea-dog who had sailed 
over all the oceans. 

“We were so quiet and comfortable here!” he 
said. 

“Well, well! Do you suppose that this busi- 
ness pleases me? Still, we must go, all the same.” 

And three days afterwards they departed very 
mournfully. At the railway station, indeed, in 
the presence of the Common Council, they bore 
themselves right gallantly, for the entire Com- 
mon Council escorted them to the train. The 
good captain even squeezed the station-master’s 
hand so vigorously that the officer could not help 
saying that the captain had a heart of oak and 
a hand like a vice! But what a difference when 
they found themselves alone in their compart- 
ment! Leaning against the window, poor Figaou 
watched the disappearance of Mondragon, with 
its little hill, its ruined chateau and its dark 
tower, as tho he never expected to see again his 
native place. The captain, buried in his corner, 
shut himself up in a mournful silence—he who 
generally could not keep quiet for more than 
half a minute. 
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When the tower disappeared at a turn of the 
railway, Figaou settled himself at the other side 
of the compartment and fixed his gaze upon his 
master. 

“How calm and strong he is!” he murmured 
to himself with a deep sigh. “Ah, it is easy to 
see that he is an old sailor!” 

They were silent, each absorbed in his own 
thoughts. Presently the train stopped and a 
guard called: “Tarascon!” Then the captain 
rose, aS if moved by a spring, and handed his 
valise to Figaou. 

“But we are not at Marseilles!” said Figaou. 

“All the same, we get out of the train here.” 

“What? To go to Tangier?” 

“Do not trouble yourself about that,” said the 
captain with a confused air. 

Figaou followed his master and with him in- 
stalled himself in an express-train which was just 
starting. Without trying to understand, he noted 
how they passed many railway stations. At last 
he understood, for, with all his defects, Figaou 
was by no means an imbecile. Instead of going 
to Tangier by water the captain meant to go 
there by land! No doubt because of the salin- 
gitis from which he suffered. And in propor- 
tion as they drew nearer to the frontier and, 
consequently, were farther removed from Mar- 
seilles, Figaou’s heart recovered its wonted 
gayety. 

It was a long journey, a very long journey! 
All Spain to cross! But at last, one fine even- 
ing, they arrived at Algesiras. To tell the truth, 
Figaou made a very ugly face when he saw the 
ocean in front of Algesiras, raging and foaming. 
“We must cross!” he said to his master. 

At the port the captain of a fishing-smack 
agreed to take them across the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, a trifling distance, for a rather exorbitant 
price. Captain Lambounigue, however, made a 
very serious mistake; he paid the captain of the 
fishing-smack in advance and fully an hour be- 
fore the time when they were to set sail. An 
hour is a short time, but it was quite long enough 
for the fisherman and the sailors who formed 
his crew to find their way to a tavern and to 
get so outrageously drunk that, as soon as the 
vessel started, the three men rolled upon the deck 
and became insensible. 

Captain Lambounigue, that hardy mariner, was 
already beginning to feel the approach of a 
frightful attack of sea-sickness; but the sight 
of the crew, quite incapable of the slightest 
effort, cured him as if by magic. 
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“Why, they are drunk, Figaou!” he said. 
“What are we to do?” 

“There is nothing left for you, Captain, but 
to take command! You understand that per- 
fectly,” answered Figaou, between two distress- 
ing hiccoughs. But Captain Lambounigue grew 
pale. At that moment the wind freshened and 
the frail fishing-boat began to roll and to pitch 
in the most alarming way. Captain Lambounigue 
went close to his valet and said in a low, con- 
fused voice: 

“Listen, Figaou! I have something terrible to 
tell you. I am no more a captain than is the 
Great Turk! All my life I have been only a 
simple government functionary, the chief of an 
office in the department of agriculture; and, by 
ill-luck, I employed my many hours of leisure 
in reading accounts of voyages. That is what 
induced me to play the part of an old sailor! 
You are not angry with me? Heaven knows 
that but for the dangerous situation in which 
we are placed I would never have made this 
confession. Now you understand why I did not 
embark at Marseilles. Listen, Figaou, and trem- 
ble! While I lived in Paris I was never able 
to travel upon one of the little boats on the Seine, 
I am so subject to sea-sickness! So do not 
count upon me for anything about a ship. Take 
command! I will obey you!” 

“Alas, Captain! I, too, have lied!” 

“What do you say?” 

“All my life I have been nothing but a bottle- 
washer in a pharmacy on Rue Réaumur, and I 
am seeing the ocean for the first time to-day! 
In order to get you to hire me I made believe 
that I was a sailor; but I am really no more a 
sailor than a lead soldier!” 

“Then we are lost!” cried Captain Lambou- 
nigue. 

Luckily the wind drove the disabled craft on 
the coast for which it had started, and some fish- 
ermen rescued three men who were dead-drunk, 
and two others in almost as deplorable a con- 
dition! 

Lambounigue and Figaou, having recovered 
from their fright, were able to proceed to Tan- 
gier; but neither of them was ever willing to 
go back to Mondragon on account of the voy- 
age. The little house on the banks of the Lez 
was sold and Captain Lambounigue settled for 
the rest of his life in Morocco, where he still 
lives, the happiest man imaginable, for he and 
Figaou continue to pose as stalwart old mariners 
who have dropped anchor in every port in the 
world. 








